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AFlIICAfl'Aila , 1 Rus>Ib Qki.'Ka 


jw sunn century w. Ucca- 
the close predecessor of 
NeTodutui, knew of the ekihlcnce 
feinfhengo. but it is doubtful 
anyone iu Wiltshire heard 
rDelphi uhlil the Roman uceu- tb 
Britain. There is nut much t® 
of Circck arts or techniques w 

1 i*t*rc north u( Paris in the clas- M 
We can argue for u tin 
a certain Miiscliion — 
Alheiiacus in a passage A 
sn much explained away d' 
, an uthorwhc unknown &i 
laeqhy thougtH may have 
w ot works- s.iys that the h 
j^cut- flagship Ot" Hieron d 
iieTrijm the mountains of . o 
c*k bronze coins struck' 

1 Roman conquest of . 
ched : Britain in consider- . 
ties, a fact mice considered 
IbaFit .\v ; 4* resisted by 
ilk ’until 194s, although: U 
lately established by the 
ins 1 Ra^kelt, who collected 
beloro. 1840. 

avaiibhs ^ Oa^bUry -Ilitl 
W' 1 a. penetration of the . 
.BriCain.v.by an Eastern, 
nea .h material culture id 
;^sy whudi. tf gbssip may 
piTji amiiaed the ejwavntora. 
t*^‘ AdO/Rmnan who . knew . 
o' enter. '.Jtdiish hh^ory u. 

m i066 King 
J ;Norway Evaded EnfeluHd. 
‘.ihs fdoath - at ; Stafford 
tldrald, die hero 
&I5* iuid - tUe 
w-%€ck chrontcleiai . had' 
Ji ^RUous oily of A^hMis 
the ( By«uline 
• a - runie inswiptiort 


BY PETER LEVI 


there on the shoulder of a monumen- 
tal lion, the tion after which Piraeus 
was called Port" Leone in the 
Middle Ages and Wliich now stands 
outskle the Arsenal l<l Venice. 
“ Asmund gravest thev; runes with 
Agcirr. Tliorkil. Thv*rd and Lvar. on 
demand of- Hnnald the T^n- 

aUhough the Greeks forbade it. 

:il is eatremoly odd in think of die 
batitie of Statnfdrd Bridge, a Few 
days before Hustings, being fought 
out yvitU Viklng taetl^ helWeeu a 


k»eal defence force using Roman 
roads and an ex Byzantine merce- 
nary. T he same HarnUi wrote a 
poem which may well recall the 
capture of Athens. 

Neither the young girl nor 

will deny thut we cmie one muruing 
to the city in the south ; 

We brandished our blades. 

wc cut a road with the sworu. . . 
there is u monument of the adventure : 
and yet the woman 'in G ard a n k e 
who wean gold bangles dospwes me. 


Considering that this was the be- 
ginning of contact between Greece 
and England, and . dial a large part 
of the relationship has been in the 
(tunic spirit ever since, what un 
extremely unexpected phenomenon 
classical! scholarship is in England, li 
is not enough to talk about Rotnan- 
ized Britain, or crumbling villas 
reduced to grassy tumps, of the 
Latin tradition of the Church, or 
copies of Ovid’s Ars amaioria made 
in southern t Wel?h monasteries, and 
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then in obtorve that Latin drew m 
Greek at the Renaixsunce. The con- 
ceplion which is or was so con'inum ■ ' 

in English schools, that Greek . .- 

poetry and sculpture and arehitec' yj- v 

ture arc connatural to British child- • ji.^j 
ren because diey arc the basis of t4ie -jjljj: 

inusl vital Euro|»an -tradition, is not .. 
only an illusion but a very recont ’ ;. 

illusion. Any knowledge ol Greek . -,ghj 
tilings and a Greek spu-it we pOHwil, . 
is ouw. because we or our fathers! 
chose to possess it and sweated for , 

The literary fitUdy of Greek o.rigi- - ; : |L 

nais took' root' iu England m the Rj 

sixteenth' century, but H ;Wrt- ntR ^ || 
uufficienily wiik’spr^d to. in^i«r«e. - .a| 
. Enel hh ppeif^'in-tthy; impojfant way - ; m 
l ■'until the time of 'Mrtton. fhe Greek m 

classic , known : to Shakespeare; • ,l|. 

appear to have been claswos . m_. .. R. 

translation. LHRc Latin . ad4, . less ■ ; . V 
-.Greek, probably *. underesfiinatM t|: 

Shakespeare’s Latin and dyweatt- 
f his Greek. Without. Greek the 
.'study of Latin rfiakw curiouBly -Uttle B 

stnse,- : and it may' be Ihsi somei pf ' ; ; | 
the unprofitable lines that ; Bnglisb..* . I 
. WiA followed rigid i'doyft ;fcO.;:th^;';;^ , 

tityic'of Pope, particularly the phoney; ; - ■ ; . 
notion^ of the Opit q^d dre Hublime, 
are the natural results of . taking 
Latili: ,in stead . of CiR-ck exempt w. 

Even Ovid; with his, uieMtad^iWc ] 

richness and brilliance and his vail- : . . . 

■ cties of tone and toxturc, is; easier tp ;, 

understand at a technical level -iq-> ; . 

. contest of Greek Hellenistic, ppetrf. , .-^y 
What is least useful in Oyid; 

■* _ Jli.L ' avAiklu (hiiji 
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Scaiigcr, who detested and resented 
Greek studies and believed Opphn 
on fish to be the only Greek poetry 
of real merit ; and this view of OvkI 
ami indeed of the proper nature and 
texture of poetry existed and did 
harm also in I-ngland. "I he simpli- 
city of Homer was early recog- 
nized ; lie was loved from the begin- 
ning. visible even beneath Chap- 
man's appalling embellishments, 
though his popularity grew and his 
absolute mastery was acknowledged 
only with the spreading of the 
knowledge of Greek. 

Milton's generation was the turn- 
ing-paint. A little earlier, most 
English Latin scholarship had been 
somewhat shallow, and most English 
Greek schofarehip had been eccle- 
siastical. In the notes of the commit- 
tee that revised the early drafts of 
the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
there is more evidence of an intelli- 
gent command of Latin than of 
Oret'k, even in the case of the 
Regius Professor of Greek at Cam- 
bridge. Milton's Greek was excel- 
lent ; the annotations in his small 
Euripides, which is now in the 
Bodleian, _ are impressive and 
moving. It is an odd thought that he 
• was on his way to Greece as a 
young man when the English Civil 
War broke out. Had his journey 
been carried through without any 
tragic accident, he must inevitably 
have become ihc founder of Greek 
archaeology. As it was. the first 
scholarly and serious travellers were 
a generation later, Dr Spon of 
Lyons, Sir George Whole r, and 
Francis Verney, who died in Turkey 
and whose Greek journal still lies 
unpublished in the Royal Society ! 
library. 3 

This was already the . generation 
of Bentley, and English literary I 
. scholarship had come pf age, not 
without a touch of (he brisk intern- 
perance associated with that process. 

H was against Bentley that the most 
shattering indictment ever framed in 1 
Eflgijsn against classical scholars 1 
was directed. . by Swift m The ' 
Battle of the Books t < 
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His armour was patched up of a thous- 
and incoherent pieces, and the sound of 
it, as he marched, was loud and dry 
■ maf, 8nity i of thy temper 

pirvcrleth nature; thy learning maxes 
Iheo more barbarous, thy study of 
humanity more Inhuman; thy converse 
among . poets more grovelling, miry, 
and dull. All arts of civilizing others 
tender the© rude and intractable ; courts 
have in ugh t thee III manners, nnd poliie 
conversation has finished thee a 
pedant. % 

It will be seen that a feood deal of 
this splendid invective Is personal to 
Bentley’s character, although there 
Are few classical scholars who have 
l\ol at some time thought in similar 
.terms about qne or other of their 
u It should also be reraem- 

bored (hat the abrasive speech is put 

American 
Short Stories ■; 

..Edited by j ' 

DouglasGrant 

In this collection of fourteen talcs, 

. raMmittwaysimificantandln- 
fluentifll, tliejitc Professor Grant 
provides a s^und Introduction to the 
i artand tradition of the American ' 

short story. The volume begins with 


into Ihc mouth of J. J. Sealiger, one 
of the greatest classical scholars of 
all time, and above all one should 
not forget that in this controversy 
Bentley was right. He was a profes- 
sional in action against gentlemanly 
dilettanti ; of these two classes it is 
of course hard to decide which in 
the post two and a half centuries, 
and even in the past seventy yeara, 
has done the more harm to a true 
understanding of Greek and Latin 
literature. 

7 he Gentry had sprouted their 
columns and classicized their houses 
long before Greek antiquities were 
well known ; when the first accurate 
publication of the Parthenon was 
issued m London, it is significant 
that the expedition to obtain true 
records had been sent by the British 
colony in Italy, The result of the 
publication was a visible increase in 
rigour, and the triumphs of a severe 
Doric style. When (he (Elgin mar- 
bles— by an act of wanton criminal' 
!ty and after a devastation of Athens 
too appal Jing to talk about even 
now— -came to England, the result 
once again was tike on invigorating 
wind. Artists as different ns Blake 
and Delacroix learnt lessons front 
the same stones, and the art of 
sculpture was nffeeted. as. that of 
drawing has been by the compara- 
tively new study of Greek vnsc- 
pamhng. Once again the Roman 
Imitations known earlier had been a 
delusion nnd had done harm, with 
the single exception of Roman por- 
trait sculpture, which at its early 
best Is a unique case of the perfect 
interpenetration of Greek and 
Roman traditions, just as In our 
literature IheEctogues and Georgies 
or Virgil and (he poetry of Horace 
nave been a fruitful Influence for a 
similar- reasbn. Richard Westmacott, 
replying to the parliamentary com- 
mittee on the purchase of the Elgin 
marbles, put very shar ply the benefit 

Handbook of 
the Birds of 
India and 
Pakistan 

together with those of Nepal;'' 
Sikkim, Bhutan and Ceylon 
Volume 6. Cuckoo-Shrikes 
, to Babaxes , 

S6limA1i and ; , 
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Hemingway. ThlaOxtbrd Paper- 
^ks edition replaces the World's: . i' 
Qaasioj published in j 965, Qop- ■ 
ux/ord Paperbacks ' ;>r f! •' 
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which seems lo me at the heart of 
the influence of Greek originals on 
aii the ants in England ; “ We have 
every reason to think, that even the 
present men, as well as young men 
rising up, having these 1 things to 
look to, are less likely to be man- 
nered." It is roughly what Pope is 
talking about, in a context of the art 
of his own time, when he says that 
Homer is like nature. 

Gibbon’s reference to the port 
and prejudice of Oxford is stolen 
from Pope, and it is possibly truer 
of the seventeenth century in 
English universities than of the 
eighteenth, when among a great deal 
of political venom, eccentricity and 
sloth— qualities easy to discover in 
any celibate community — scholarly 
enterprise undoubtedly existed. It 
was the period of which Person's 
remark nbout another scholar seems 
characteristic, that 'he was as furious 
against Greek aocents as he wax 
against the Trinity. 'Person’s own 
ambitions were limited blit very 
decent, and (hey have been fulfilled. 
Ho hoped it might be remembered 
.a&ec-ce nUia e^ that someone called 
Person had Hved at the end of the 
eighteenth century, who had done 
someth ing for the text of Euripides. 

• It would be ridiculous to write 
about British classical scholarship 
without facing (he question of tex- 
tual criticism. It was inevitable (hat 
a high proportion of the brat lin- 
guistic and— Where It existed— liter- 
ary critical talent (hat was to be 
found among classical scholars 
should be devoted to the purifica- 
tion of classical texts, nor is there 
any better criterion for one’s under- 
standing of an author than one's 
ability to know intuitively or by a 
process of argument what he would 
or would not have written. Excellent 
emendations in well known texts are 
still made today. But it was also 
inevitable that among second-rate 

Much Ado 
: About Nothing 

SHAKESPEARE QUARTO 

FACSIMILES 

Edited by 

Charlton Hinman 

Tb« scries provides reliable fto- 
amiles of the early quarto editions 
from which all subsequent versions 

jM scries, Esch Volume coptaltis an, 

: ”>ffoduction,aW, accompanying the . 

ficrimile text, marginal line • ■ 
..numbers.- 


scholars messing about with the text 
would become a mania, that their 
suggestions would be unacceptable 
and require further expunging, that 
they would plague their pupils with 
their insistent, dull levity, and that 
they would lose the sense of whait 
ancient poetry is for. We have 
moved some way from Person. Tex- 
tual criticism at its best means that 
you become what you love ; its 
authentic motive is not the preten- 
tious wish to figure in the tiny 
typeface of an apparatus crl/lctts, 
but lo contribute lo the understand- 
ing and the memorial of a dead 
author. When Poreon discovered 
that one of his own suggestions had 
already been made by Bentley, he 
wept with joy. 

In the nineteenth century tliere 
were learned men in some abun- 
dance, progress became systematic, 
easier (ravel brought with it a new 
familiarity with manuscripts and 
foreign universities, archaeology re- 
vealed what had been unknowable, 
reference books improved nnd in- 
creased, and history became immea- 
surably more serious, finally drag- * 
gmp ancient history with it. The 
revival of Greek as of Malian liberty 
had little effect on scholars ; they 
were mostly uninterested in the con- 
temporary reality of Greece, as 
many of (hem still are. The greatest 
reform was one of method ; we owe 
it entirely to the learning of the 
generation of Mommsen, and very 
substantially to that one great man, 
to his pupils and the pupils of his 
pupils. It reached England slowly 
and an wave after wave, To read 
Mommsen’s History of the Roman 
Republic, one might sometimes 
think he was a Marxist of the 
1930 s ; the tenth is that he belongs 
to the same intellectually colossal 
genwttion as Marx. The learning 
raat he generated ki others was 


whi* Ihc more 
; tradition could not alXf* 

' ™ « England thal 

• 1 Cl pl Ulus of anikm , IiB j 
J archaeology began ( 0 ft 
j writ classical studies. 
i ™, Com ford, Jane lf^ 
ft und the > labyrinthine 

; . ' pedic A. 11. runic tr. h - J 
April, and we are onlv • 
aChs autumn. y now 

•• . 

Vivcd hy neglecting such di!' 
mem, . and by tran'ta-^j 
cign element, imo Half S 
, preaem tune. The *o rk ^ 

\ Ii.ils has invigorated and i** 

4 many other individuals pl 
L exceptional cases as that of J 

artt 

starting to appear. Bui it h tract 
the classics as a study had «o 
seem until yesterday 
he text from the conservative asS* 
it their British academic life, in so hT, 
eptable represents a strong stand 
ig, that learning against the different to 
Is with that popular education has w 
id that with it, conservatism at (his moa 
f whait can do a useful job. Bui & 

: have studies have become strange]; & 
n. Tex- ded. from that central thrust ol 
ns that Muse’s attack on these islands 4 
r e ; its they once represented, and dual 
preten- new profusion which exists a I 
c tiny understanding of ancient 
ri/lcus, Httte registered in schools or 
rstand- sit|es . Even archaeology 
1 dead thought the strongest area, 

lovered r , en,oler from national ini 

ns had 15 fc as k becomes more sdentife. 
ley, he On the other hand, what is 
tegrating classical studies is 
tliere their great future strength: 
abun- preoccupation of many of theli 
imatic, scholars with what for many fa 
a new have been the huge, unspoken 
s and tions underlying our uiidecstL 
>gy re- of Greece and Rome— questions 
twable, volving the nature of 
nd in- society, the momentum of 
jnnjcu- forms, and the how -and why oil 
drag- ' arts of antiquity. Questions 1 
ITie Mommsen raised are beginnaj. 
liberty be faced again. Homer has « 
; they been so much loved. Transit 
c con- appear of authors whose actual 
:e, as used lo be difficult to com 
rcatcst People are hungry for what s< 

'e owe have in (heir 1 lands and 
)f the know how to Interpret. 

1 very scholars exist In about the 
. man, numbers ns decent pools, bni 
of his orjy greatness like that of Mot 
slowly of Eduard Fracnkel or of Sr 
1 read Beazley, Is a rare growth. It nay 
\aman that every European cullureg* 
stimes antiquity it.- can stomach; it of 
f the that wp are on the verge of »* 
Hongs infusion. 

dossal — - — — 

snting Peter Levi, SJ, is Tutor in Cia&. 

• was Campion Hall, Oxford. _ 




ome say Mahatma, others say humbug 
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Muslim 
Separatism in 
India 
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Abdul Hamid . ; 

This book traces the stages of the ' j ; 
moveihent which led tq the partition- 

and indicates its 4 . 
^^lytyiandihvolvemciitin .*r'< 
™emitioifaf issues affecting the 
Muslim world. Non-Muslim 

account? are balanced by the . 
author's sympathy for the Muslim 
uiteipret&pon of the separatist 
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The Languages 
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Wdct^and tpseek ip . 




Ajbert J.sbhQtz 

Dus book recounts the reactions of . 
S^^wdrate.andprofcs- 
^^^^totheMelanSun 
“WgoagesoftheFiji Islands from - . 
W Dn Wds. It traces the devel«>- 
’ ^^/^queand excellent - . • 

• 8 y 8t ? n » solution to 

l^ttowtual problems unknown hi 
^op«an languages, and an ap- .. , 
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niiHitlior . Ol ciuirsc. il the agent (iundlu is loohul ui Nir.iiglii, imi in (lie «tsln*< .slunikl he di-.puM.-Al ol ciiuiac Tura Singh gave up t'tsrirqw 

hud l^ccn a uiMc Icllrtw i*f ( kmdhi's ihc false perspective dial cmnes ^ecrcllv if pntsihk- Imi reah/cil iliat Indian cabinet paper-i vvuukl reveal 

hin reception wnulU nn«i prohublv from kneeling. (iamlhi's family will have in be con- iliitt Nehru was as sardonic about 

have been very dillcrem. bis Iciilh- So many of (Ik- oh+uv. airily made suited ; Hie com nry is reported calm Tara Singh us I inlitligow 011 thin 

er* would not have been rii filed, hi* by writers like Mr Woodcock stand and not much ii He rested. 1 hough a occasion allowed hiinsell (o be 
relative might have been let olf- up | V eubminatiun badly. Ho tells violent reaction is ex pec led if the last about (rand hi. 

and tiioai only ihc admin islration us, for example, licit (kHidbi waged L ‘ ll ds in death: Irom ihc North West p u i Ciandhi hiniself was. ii seems, 
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iMr Woodcock's ( i ami hi is a con- of the Unli»iich»bles. Itm die IJn- is Ihul H (.iundlu dies U will serve mJninolare-d hv ihose who 

tribut'ion l<» n series on "modern ton eh ah I os bad their own view of him right, the crisis 111 Ciundhi s 1 . . ,■ knowledge 

masters and il would he wrong lo Gandhi, and to B. R. Ainhcdknr wnditmn comes, and passes: the ^ ^di.Zrv essav to a re- 
look here lor any ullc.npt lo reach a Gandhis "whole programme for Viceroy reports his Mispic ion (hat U " 1 an IU J 2 > J ‘ . 

balanced assessment of the sigivif- Iltc removal of Unlnuchubilily [wasj was arranged, and In s certainly (lint ™ 5 J f Cfandlu had 
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read carefully U> catch Mr Wtuxl- no action behind it", lie was vve bad no mleiilioit ot giving way detiht-ratvW fasted to death' 

cock’s cautionary or negative uHu- “more anxious lo lighten the tic ... steps were taken to give Gandhi Qn i.. nnesiion is which even! 

xiorvs ; they are all hut di owned out which hinds rhe lliiUmcliohlcs to the the essential pabulum - He quotes . 5 1 ‘i selected for his 

in the trumpet mites dial sustain his apron strings of the Hindus than to Gsmdht Innisell as saying t play- T , • ■ -i u e 

claim that tiundhi "changed the free then, from thraldom....". }«y ") that the fast has become ^rtfn.e 1 s * 
xluipe of our world mul the form of And. fmr from hoing a (keiit Soul fraitdulwrt.and goes on , sirona in Gandhi's m>xt-indepi»nd- 

our thought during the present ceil- (MahaUnal, he was "a successful I mil causing it lo he pul about “j. : , , ,i,: s ,. u iw. 
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Portrait of a 
Minority 

. Asians in East Africa 

Edited by DharamP/ . 
GhaiandYashP-GMlJ 
This revised edition ofa book 
first appeared In 1965 ^£>worfla® , ■ 
seven studies focused on tM ^ Aww j 
T^thmu'nity in the thr« East Aire®..) 
countries. Someof the marend ■* 
completely new and other j 

have been rewrittenin the J|g^ j 

events in the last five years. 
covers ^2*60 OUPEestAjd^ :; 

Leges Henrici 
Primi 

Edited arid translated by 

L.J. Downer . ; 

The Leges Henrici Priwti , a» ,i 

twelfth-century text, cqniauwhw .. 
claimed to be tten in force in . 

land. Though ina>mplctesnd 
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sour the callers one day on the 
[£i|i political agent in the little 
acely slate of Porbandcr was a 
al lawyer, London- relumed, who 
pencil I11 have met Ihc English- 
aon the luller's lust furlough. On 
tftimsy basis of that brief meeting 
ibdcome lo pull string* to intcr- 
ht on behalf of a relative, dismissed 
(complicity in iliefi. Thu political 
fit cul him short, saying that such 
pal; could be considered only 
iu nude titroiiglt proper channels, 
k liwyer-supplicant argued, wns 
fed to leave; persisted, was told 
to; ignored his dismissal, mul was 
itol pushed out of Ihc office hy (lie 
Hman. 

Be incident will he familiar in 
nee lo anyone with experience 
todla. ft reflects a clash beLweon 
lo miiually hostile approaches lo 
Wnislration ; one, Western, aims 
ndoding peixoual factors; the 
hr, Hindu, expresses 11 concept of 
*j that puLs the claims of the 
eily.llieciisle, or personal lelalioii- 
j tbove any obligation to (ho 
>ot«reslediioss of a public service, 
^e hwyer, Uien, shadowed for the 
b| the demands of nepotism, first 
lo corruption, and Mint he 
« brusquely handled is mil sur- 
One would expect Western- 
J^wnling the incident to sym- 
*ilh the agent hut in this 
* the ejected supplicant was none 
to linn M. K. Ciandhi. and that 
4 1 totally different light on the 
■wtor the hagiographers. 

Woodcock, in his short 
**« ftJ the Gandhi canon, saya 
j* ‘font this incident Ciandhi 
4 first insight into how 
rejatiowliips may be cor-, 
w when one people rules 
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neatly significant ‘^ ‘he worid as together in (Sandhi mJ Gandhism. ^\° 0 ^plLkcdTad beyin number, f have been told I have no 

wel as to htdiii. irrad atex thi edited by 1 . R. H.ilii-y (Rheem pupating then iselvei for the realisation place in the new order. . . 

study, merging dcuiil into a rosy Patn-ku Publications, Nakodar it Vus really their legs being This is an iuteltigentiy selected 
blur, distorting judgments. mMaLmg Read. Jullundtir). pulled. and well presented collection of 
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least confusing —nimbi vafoncc. He Gttndhi himself was merely the Punjab administ ration that the liirn. . . Sol he value one places 

wislies, lor exiuuiite. lo present V lsc; f* p ,, -"“STl : ‘ V S *»W was in fact faking sufficient on Urn book will depend on one's 


India s resistance to mouemusHion p rm j UCd widespread riot, arson and 
as some kind of triumph (he sees murder— and this i« precisely the 
whtit lie calls " ( 'hinn's internal case when " fasts unto dentil " have 
surrender to western nnlhods" ax heen proclaimed in indeircudent 
I runic) and lie ascribes il to “ the India. Set aping the bottom of the 
deep conxcrviitism of llie peasants, pot to tind something ol Gandhi 
ihc resilient plunifisni of llindiriwn, alive and significam in today's lJidia 
and. not least, the surviving infill- (where, lie admits. " Gandhi's social 
encc of Gandhi. . Hut this gospel has never heen taken scr- 


flmiled his demand and in due achieve. 


Pacifists at sea 


PAT ARROWSMITI! (lidilor): 


They did m image to luka some 
direct action, when eight of them 


resistance is .symptomi/ed by what lie ■** 4 ' 1™™ dwn h tew ideal- lo Afilu In I euce 1Ticd to en|or . |H American base in 

hitnself describes as Hie " imregencr- ists ), Mr ^Woodct.ck clainis^ that 18gpp Sidgwick mid Jackson. Paper- Thailand— for which they spent three 

prison before they were 


ate filth mid poverty" of village much of llk' reorgum/alinii nl tlic back, Wp. weeks in prison before they were 

India, not to mention urban India, country since Gandhis death into . . deported. It is difficult to believe 

Like so many of Gandhi's admirers. IngmsMc stales lias _ been achieved Arrowsrnilh ti well-known unll- that NVAV hud any clfocl ou the 
Mr Woodcock makes greiti piny hy the use ot methods lie dovU- * ' h«< eomnilud the xtorv ‘•’ourse. of events ill uJI—especwHy 

wiMi tile wool " revoJmhMiaiy ", iwul "Ped . Well, the P ret ess Marted : ir 1 ” nt ' . . J! . . ■ V ; . since it had the had luck to coincide 

he writes of (fuudhi's dwliciurion to when Nehru gave 111 to rioting m the of “Non-Violent Action in v.ct- wilh the Tel offensive of January, 

the u-spiralMiiis ot the poor; but then Madras ••Uile uIIl-i a lusiei had n am v . an attempt hy ;i sntsill group [ t w »n)d be interesting to 

elsewhere ho notes that " far trom starved to death, ami other conces- oi demonstrators to take direct |. IU , W w b, lt effect, if tiny, it had nn 

wishing til ut men should cease lo he sums by tlw cent rid go vern 11 1 c n t 1 1 net ion ugiiinsl (Ik American those who look part. It presumably 


ilhi’x ikdicsarion to when Nehru gave in to rioting in Ihc of “Non-Violent Action in V:cL- Wllll thc Tel otTcnsivc of January, 

it the poor; but 'heu Madras 'Ule atiei a lustei 11110 nain’. an attempt hv a small gr»»up ) *KiH. It would be interesting to 

.\s that "far trom starved to death, and other conces- oi demonstrators lo lake direct j- lU , w c ff ec |., if jmy, it had nn 

shook! cease to he sums by the central goveninieiit 111 net ion ugiiinsl the American 1 ‘ cl J^' l V those who look part. It presumably 

tliail a delibwitle ^ LS >'*-‘g« r cl were made in in Vielnnni iit the beginning of PfiK. f,Lid sonic induence, if only negative, 
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Wotuloock touches 011 all the custo- volumes of dociinientirtlnn on Imlo- Asia In peace. Ihe members of the lhe e|ul of t j ie book, thul of Jenny 
mary aspects of liix subject. If one British relations includes Hie story group spent intnl ol their lime James, who comes out of l ho story 
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Edited with an Introduction and notes by 
MARYTBALE ' ; • *• ., 

A vivid abd readable account of lhe early life, of 
one of the greatest political reformere of thy , 
early 19 th century. Hi chief Interest lies In the 
detailed account of common lire to the 18 th 
arid early lfllh centuries. ' net 

Rural Hausa 

A Vitlsffs and a Setting ! ' • 

FOLLY HILL ' t , x# - 

A multi-diwriplinwy exami * 

rural community in Hausaland which 
important reaaarcb and 
compendium of reference material 
‘ oUtecwtoe generally avaUsble. ; ; « 7 .Wwp. 
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collaboration with STEPHEN HYMER 
Argues that the of Hcial British cotonlftl commit- 
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reflected In practice and concludes that the 
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tion of British capital. . , ; . , , , 
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the Twenties 
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The true feel of the Middle Ages 


view of the poor 


ALFRED DUGGAN: 

Knight nlth Armour 
306pp. £2.40. 

The Lady for Ransom 
280pp. £2.25. 

Peter Davies. 

Alfred Duggan was one of the best 
historical novelists of this century. A 
reissue of his works is both welcome 
ami overdue. It is to be hoped that 
the dour and stodgy jackets enshroud- 
ing thjs first couple will not put off 
new readers. 

He is a prime example of the sym- 
biotic relationship between the his- 
torian and liis fictional interpreter. 
Research being a /ull-lime job, some 
of its most distinguished practitioners 
have been unable to fit into (heir 
crowded schedule many, or even any, 
experiences of human action, of the 
kind whose records they amass. 
Scholar-adventurers hnvc nearly 
always been archaeologists : My res, 
Lawrence, Pcndlcbury. Historians are 
more inclined to remain in the study, 
when they give thoughtful pro- 
nouncements upon the motives of men 
of action, like celibate popes upon 
marriage. (Alexander the Great has 
attracted a lion's share.) Grotc never 
set foot in Greece on account of ban- 
dits, had but the vaguest idea that its 
geography had formed its history, 
and went to his grave unaware that 
Demosthenes was the kind of man 
who would have been an embarrass- 
ment at the Liberal Club. 

One lifetime is nqt long enough 
both for the facts and the truth. Dug- 
gan, whose first book, Knight with 
Armour, would have been happily 
accepted by many sound writers as 
their .'crowning achievement, had 
spent his preceding forty-five years in 
qualifying himself to extract the truth 
from the facts. 

Of Argentinian -Irish and American 
descent, he became Lord Curzon's 
stepson ; had an Oxford career wliich 
might have come straight out of 
Zuieika Dobson ; passed, und saw. 
rapidly through . Marxist atheism, 
returning to his Cntholid faith ; en- 
listed ip 1939, as a ranker, In n special 
force which was a kind of commando 
prototype; and, on being invalided 
qtlt after the Norway operation, went 
into a munitions factory, where he 
finished the war years at a bench. 

Between Oxford and the war. he 
lind studied, like Lawrence, the Cni- 
Mder ■ cas»cs of the Middle East, 
(perhaps* like Lawrence, with 
Mftlocy in his rucksack), and 
became absorbed in Byzantine his- 
tory. A* home he rode, and law 


thoroughly the horse both in health 
and sickness. Hie importance of ihis 
lore to medieval his lory emerges 
from his work like a revelation. 

One of his best books, Conscience 
of the King, is sol in the Dark Ages, 
with Cerdic. a ruthless opportunist, 
helping along for profit lire descent 
of barbarism, and offering a snake V 
cye view of his betters. Ambrosius, 
the last Count of Jin lain, is in 470 
still a Roman general, competent in 
discipline and strategy ; but his 
scratch infantry, half trained, half 
barbarous, crumbles around him in 
battle. Forty years on, the infamous 
Cerdic just gets away with his life at 
Mount Bad i in from Arthur's cav- 
alry. Arlorius, a pure-bred but 
adapt able human, has been to Con- 
stantinople, brought back a herd of 
the big horses still unknown in 
Britain, and t rained his riders in the 
techniques of the fully-mailed By- 
zantine cataphmct, with war-saddle, 
stirrups, lance and sword. His comi- 
tntus vanishes into a western sunset; 
the big horses (a brilliant insight 
this) keep mating with the native 
ponies, so that the breed dies out 
and cavalry tactics with it. But in 
one lifetime, the day of the legions 
is over, and the medieval knight has 
cast his first shadow over north-west 
Europe. 

It is roughly five centuries after 
this watershed that Knight with 
Armour opens, and Roger dc Bede- 
ll a in, _ landless cadet of a minor 
English manor, expends the last 
three years of his young life among 
the travails, squalors and miseries of 
the First Crusade. 

■Evelyn Waugh, obituarizing 
Duggan, wrote; "Though in his 
working years entirely happy in his 
private life, he surveyed contempor- 
ary history with nothing but calm 
despair." ft must have been the 
despair of a Stoic sotdier-pliiloso- 
pher. No one has better transmitted 
the sight, smell And feel of those 
ages In which things fell apart and 
the centre could not hold. Eternal 
veritiies are defined mostly by their 
absence, like the sewing of a 
wrenched -out jewel; but definition 
remains. The secret of his enduring 
vitality lies in this, and In the 
astonishingly detailed follow- 
through of his historical Imagina- 
tion. 

He knew not just wfir, but specific 
war ; the feel of sunheated armour 
on unwashed skin In the stiraitamg 
Skim of the siege- times ; the cruel 
lives of the horses ; their desperate 
importance to Uha knigfrt who, his 
one mount dead, can slide dawn gut 
of .knighthood in a single hard cam- 
paign and find himself a mere man-at- 
arms. Roger is middling poor, mid- 


dling brave, middling quick on the 
uptake. As the muddled, corrupt, 
inefJicivinL war drugs on he grows 
hungry, thirsty, dirty, armour-sore ; 
loses his ambitious young wifu, 
picked up along the way, to a knight 
with a better eye for man'll chances ; 
feels the .simple vision he set out 
wiTh fade into a stubborn, pedes- 
trian honesty. He just manages to 
die within the Holy City— flung 
down into its streets from the fight- 
ing on the walls — unshriven, because 
that morning the confessors had had 
loo many calls upon their time, and 
without communion because he has 
been so sick with dysentery that he 
was afraid of throwing up the Host. 
It is told us it was, without a sermon, 
without a sneer. 

It is a war fought among the ruiivs 
of civilization. All Hunt is left of 
Rome is its mighty fortresses ; the 
Roman skills are dead. Ramshackle 
siege-towers collapse before the 
attacked mount them ; not a man 
has drilled in his whole liifc under 
arms ; they cannot even march with- 
out blundering into each other. Into 
a forgotten past has vanished the 
day when Alexander, running hiis 
eye over Hie phalanx before battle, 
saw a single man fiddling with an 
unready javelin-strap, and shoved 
him by hand out of the lino. 

The chief chnractcr of Duggan's 
second book, The Lady for Ransom, 
Is called Roger, Me that of his first. 
(Perhaps he was even so diiffideat as 
to suppose Knight with Armour 
would sink without a trace.) We are 
here a few decades back ; the Ou-. 
sade has not yet begun, tui ravaged 
fields bear vines and olives, straight 
Roman roads pass intact temples 
and marble tombs. The Emperor in 
Constantinople is hiring Norman 


mercenaries to re.pcl the infidel; 
among them Roussel dc Uullinl, the 
■Red Fox, essentially a landless 
pirate, nevertheless a nobleman 
leading his own hand of knights and 
soldiers. His obligations to Christen- 
dom sit lightly on him ; his urgent 
concern is to find himself a fief, if 
possible with a serviceable ensile. 
'Laud gives wealth and status, but 
the owner of a cavil e can, if need 
be, dory his overlord. 

With this novel the real Duggan 
style emerges. First-person narration 
plants the story in mrdias res. und 
deploys a double humour of hind- 
sight and insight, touched with bit- 
terness, us the goggle-eyed Normans 
encounter the ancient sophistications 
so soon to disappear. Duggan was 
never beguiled by the devil in 
sheep's cloiliing who urges writers to 
equip the past with u modern ana- 
chronistic conscience. His people 
have the morals of their time. 

The Red Fox never gets his fief ; 
but Lord Geoffrey's Fancy is - a 
delightful jaunt among the fiefs of 
Frankish Greece ; a happy interlude 
of amour courtois . chivalrous little 
wars fought in silk sure oats, decent 
overlords doing their best by their 
schismatic Greek tenants, bearing up 
pretty weH under small trials like 
excommunication ; a midsummer 
knight’s dream, with Dukes of 
Alliens living on the Acropolis, and 
old gods smiling in the woods. 

This book was a return to the 
Middle Ages from a splendid foray 
into ancient Greece and Rome. Ele- 
phants and Castles makes sense {in 
Itself no mean feat) and entertain- 
ment from the wars of Alexander’s 
successors ; and Duggan never wrote 
anything better than Three's Com- 
pany. a masterly uccount of poor 


old Lepidus, the obtuse angle 
iriumviraic, stuck heln1P«i,Tt 
I he brilliant rake *55}** 
Octavius the clever S ** 
Hie end-game. (MiSS a 
wickedly willy jacket should 
S ° J rt , * on ' 1 hc bettered? * [ 

With this very last bnnfc r 
llalKinoiul. Diiggim relSrnrf 2& 
"** f ot K "Mi «uh 
lime from the siandpoinl of 2 
high command. Wo get the 
lions, ambitions (fiefs and caafi 
course) intrigues; the deep?,? 

assailable obligations of the uui 
vassal, sometimes victorious^ 
Hose of the Christian pi|g£ 

devout vows dashingly kept 

blingly evaded; savageries m 
seem explicable, between rdiiita 
fan al'ic ism and die pressures of w 
The formidable Boliemond is left a 
nuU -career ; the sequel which wtf 
nave completed his story Du«u 
did not live to write. 

His few faults were mainly defat 
of virtues. Nearly all his books m 
loo short ; not just in that «* 
would like more, but that diakp 
often has to curry loo heavy a 
of information. But the pill is id 
coated in a crisp, easy style, asd 
neatly between false archaism m) 
grating modernisms. A certain am 
of the medieval, which is retrieved 
by Zoil Olden bou rg, docs get ka; 
but the essential matter is m 
falsified. He creates few stereotype 
though his belief that all eouidi 
were obese and mentally war# 
suggests he never read Dr Burned 
journal upon the singer ftrinfr 
These are trivia in the context of ij 
high and consistent standard. Hen 
an irreparable loss to the -historki 
novel, and it is well that whal'w 
gave it should be preserved. •. 


The 'value of old age 


STANLEY MIDDLETON i 
Cold Gradations 
223pp. Hutchinson. £1.95 

Stanley Middleton’s ostensibly nar- 
row compass as a novelist should not 
blind lis to his real and increasing 


and ordinary way. Their daughter. 
James's granddaughter, is too brittle 
and bright for her striving boarding 
school : she cleaves to her grandfather 
foe sympathy and shelter, across the 
generations. Across the class barriers, 
James enn help the grandparents of 
u sub-normal child whose feckless 


. . . — ........ 1111.6 --- ""ms kKVKiun perennially new ana flisi 

distinction as a chronicler of English P aren « have left him in tlicir helpless every generation. Davl 
life, and of social and parsonal ® * . somcl hing in him can give death, from n coronary, 
change in our time ; and as something cdncSn™' f .,,l I n nde t ^ I1 ' ntli " 8 “ ° n . d father, mid James Mans 


0 


h Guide to the Structure of London 


change in our time ; and as something 
more Important. Each of his recent 
novels hns been deceptively modest 
In scale, and quiet in tone. Nothing 
in them shouts, gestures, nr preaches. 
Yet there Is never any lack of power 
In the economical Jncisiveness with 
which he gives us the developing Eng- 
lish scene. There is rather a kind of 
concealed and lurking strength in the 
minute observation and the under- 
stated compassion which have be- 
come his hallmarks as a. novelist. He 
enn also be extremely sophisticated in 
his devices, even iq an emotionally 
almost overwhelming way. as with 
the astonishing flashback at the end 
°f Cold Gradations which underlines 


education, even— to easing their 
Plight, if only temporarily and not In 
such a way as to prevent a tragic out- 
come to their story. Every one of 
these characters, aod a whole group 
of others, is done with that precise, 
meticulously exact sense of just how 
people think, talk, dress and behave 
which is Mr Middleton’s particular 
skill. Hardly any note is false ; the 
dialogue, the pathos of the untidy. 


guished way, the whole question d 
human purpose. The children ebs 
from tho habits and values of 
puzzled parents, society puls UM 
through its changing educational id 
technological hoops— yet the 
lem of whut to do with living rebuta 
perennially new and disturbing, f* 
every generation. David’s Ironfca 
death, from a coronary, before & 
father, and James Mansfield’s 
tinning usefulness to those «W* 
him in his old ngc, suggests that bit 
own life, which hns held Insistently & 
old humnnist values, has not bees it 
vain. Mr Middleton hns struck ont 
message which he has rendered 
all the wisdom and subtlety t— 
runs through his profound send 
the texture of living in our llwr 
that in some way, perhaps noMw 
mast dramatic or obvious way, good- 
ness is essential. He is a mora no» 
list In the same worried, 


HET DRABBLE : 

. Needle's E)' e 

Vb’eidcnfeld and Nicolson. 

Drabble writes with a rare 
. ^ not so much in its m- 
(though there is more pretence 
, feeing than the thing itself 
in English writing today) as 
Object: a passion for justice. 
fL what Sartre recommended 
, Novelist ; moral obsession. I n 
I of htr earlier books, the quality 

gassed In the more genial pur- 
g(B social sketch ( Jerusalem the 
lorfi romantic portrait (The 
If. Jn The Needle’s Eye. it 
given its head, 
jack Victorian character was 
retocrat who acquired a stem 
y from an Evangelical nanny, 
pr schoolboy learns this of WII- 
Miss Drubble's contempo- 
Miilralent is Rose Vassiliou, a 
pi who got her name from her 
to Cypriot husband, and her 
tj from one of those English 
iQ where county origins and 
eo success are profitably mixed. 
it ms brought up by Norcen, 
£ soaked in life-denying non- 
mity, and quick with its more 
mssbig texts. Hence tho 
fel eye; hence Rose's decision 
limy a trust fund of £20.000 
a school (soon destroyed by 
nr) in nn obscure African 
liiy; hence her determination to 
lilh her three children' in n 
by house In a “ bud area ” of 
i to after divorcing her nmbi- 
{■ unfaithful, quarrelsome, 
ttosband. 

IfeaX of course, exactly pluinb- 
i» tower depths. ’’ Quite often, 
k was buying n tin of beans or 
sof eggs, she would sco un old 
toying herself n single egg.” But 
» she sees it ; unlike her smart 
h Using not in poor but In 
ttably mixed districts, 

qh they licensed seedy old Indies 
)uk men to walk their streets, 
m Iheir children of poverty anu 
» their pet hamsters and 
taught them of sex nnd 

taj) tnlcr such company (and 
png pages of the novel) with 
■y Ibio : 41 1 couldn’t get a taxi 
• J live in such n -ridiculous 
l . She has her privileged quail* 
Rose. (She likes con- 
*5 h®r sentences like this, does 
[Drabble. It lends a certain 
tarlness to moral subtle- 
j 1 1 freedom of riches com- 
Wh the rigid values of poverty 
"Wnsldernble wilfulness, and 
(5 Walter, or even prattle, 
*°wn behaviour in a tone 
’su-fodulgent than self-critical. 


Nevertheless, she stands out from 
the self-advancing ruck uf smart com- 
municators and successful profes- 
sionals whom Miss Drabble delights 
to dishonour. (Bitchiness can 
sweeten priggishness, and there are 
plenty of put-downs for the contem- 
porary elite.) Specifically, she stands 
out enough to attract the attention 
nnd sympathy of Simon Camish, a 
barrister who has " arrived " from 
provincial poverty, and is even more 
ill-at-ease than Rose in this String- 
along world of chocolate mousse and 
goose-shit walls. 

Simon admires both Rose's moral 
strictness Iso diilcrcnt from his rich 
wife's mindless sociality) and her 
warm scattiness (so ditferent from his 
own unnourishing sense of duty). She 
consults him on her legal difficulties : 
her husband wnnts the children, and 
threatens to exploit her decision to 
keep them in this working-class 
dump. A mutual interest gathers 
force, whose development takes 
up the bulk of the book. Simon 
sees in Rose, ns the novel's 
epigraph from Yeats has it, "the 
fascination of what's difficult ”, 
The spnrse pleasures of integrity re- 
visit him. Their relationship is reso- 
lutely iion-scxunl. although Simon 
finally plucks up enough devilry to 
advertise yet another act of renuncia- 
tion : 

" If I had been free ", lie said, " I would 
have asked you to marry me." 

“Ah", she snid, gently, tenderly, "ah 
yes. What a nice time wc would havo 
had. 1 too have thought of It, you 
know." 

Tho writing— as in this extract — 
trembles on the edge of slopplncss, 
nnd sometimes tumbles right over. 
" O lovely Miss Lindlcy ", concludes 
one paragraph of rhetoric about nn 
ndmirablc school mistress. “ O almost 
confident apostrophe." In the long 
run, such excesses arc nil to tho good. 
Miss Drabble cun wrllo drily, or wit- 
tily, or Intelligently, with no trouble 
ut all. It would be smug to rest on 
this established talent ; and it is the 
flights of lyricism In pursuit or inoral 
feeling which give The Needle's Eye 
its most distinctive, if not its most 
obvious, successes. 

The ending is another matter. Not 
for the first time. Miss Drabble 
nppears to be shaping course for ft 
catastrophe (the abduction of Rose s 
children by the husband) which she 
then shies away from. Docs she be- 
lieve that, finally, "people don l do 
such things ” ; or Is she ufrmd of the 
difficulties of describing them? The 
husband's character — an obstinate 
doltiness quite as strong as Roses 
own — is Interesting enough, and cen- 
tral enough to the story, to deserve 
some of the space lavished on Rose s 
tears or Simon’s resolutions. As it is, 
he is a deus e.\ machina designed to 
frustrate, rather than promote, a 


happy ending. He moves buck with 
Rose, their shabby district suddenly 
goes up in the world (a brilliant half- 
page cameo), she nnd Simon remain 
just snd friends. It is ns if the effort 
of joyless virtue had exhausted 
authors and characters alike. 

Although this Is a very ambitious, 
marvellously written, morally admir- 
able book, its final Impact is less than 
the sum of its parts. Its conclusion 
is not only a further concession but 
a defeat. Rose, reflecting on her 
weakly pntched-up marriage, tells 
herself that she did it “ in the dry 
light of nrid generosity. . . . Her 
duty, that was what she had done. 
For others. For him, for the child- 
ren." Like a true Puritan, Miss 
Drabble is sounder on pain than plea- 
sure, on self-denial than on achieve- 
ment. "To those that suffer ", Rose 
tells herself, “ is given the strength to 
endure suffering." Or not, as the case 
may bB. Yeats also wrote: "Too 
much sacrifice can make a stone of 
the heart." And a stone is not even 
an acceptable sacrifice. 


Flat out 

HUGH FLEETWOOD i 
A Painter of Flowers 
123pp. Hamish Hamilton. £1.50. 

This first novel has on its cover a 
handsome and modish painting in 
black nnd yellows by tho author. In- 
side, the book hns less colour but a 
similar spnroness of line. Frank, a 
young American painter living in 
Rome, has had a long-standing 
and obsessive relationship with a 
tormented and tormenting girl ; 
casually but savagely she hits 
dropped him for the nearest 
available male, a sheepish Italian 
youth. From tha. moment on Frank 
has lived only for his nightly vigil out- 
side the Huts where girl nnd lover 
return each night ; until one evening, 
almost us cnsimlly nnd ns savagely, 
ho calls tho lover out into the street 
and runs him over, leaving him dead. 
But ho Is no more free to be with his 
Margaret than he was before. He 
was seen— and by Margnret's obscene 
mother, Bwcct, pink, and vicious ; ho 
hns acquired a lifelong companion. 
Murgarot drifts to other lovers. 

The book makes no attempt to be 
a novel of " character ” or local col- 
our. Tho background of expatriate 
Roman society is barely sketched In, 
the personalities of the few prota- 
gonists are left blank ; only 
• Mummy ", with her powdered face 
and fat thighs, is given any visual life. 
But as the tight and taut record of 
obsession and retribution it Is well 
realized. 
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(l| .7 ’ miimviiiuw — — nuwkiuairciy % 

With immense irony and sftdness all ; t ■ 
the detailed situations which have 1,1 • ■ . 1 ,., 

• gone.^pr*,;'; ' •;\r • . ,,, . 

' ■' Cold dradatlppi gives us, it is true, A Wxr /-xl /4 7 n ^ ^ "Y 

* characteristic Middleton figure s .ixIlV OIQ /ACSY[ f. 

the aging;- man -uncertain , of the,, • • 

J'*;; ^n,.lhc validity of hh' CHATM BERMANTi ' 
powers^of one kind er another— in ; . . 

\A world which changes hewildcnngly R<rtea Blooming In Picardy 
around, him. In Brazen Prison he J28pp. Eyre fdethtien. £1.60. 
was a novelist struegljnft with intraci- — — • • 


i me P al , ,10s the untidy, mast dramatic or obvious way, gw 9- 
utterly human situations, is finely ness is essential. He is a moral po» 
d0 5 e - ( • • < • . list In the same worried. jnlelM 

jui el once “ ie book Is some- agnostic way as ■ George BWt 
thing more than a- very true and deli- beloved of his hero in Brazen 

?. n ° « f0 in l»*ttfWly As with her, and the comparison d 
detail, As a novelist, Mr not utterly dwarf his own 
Middleton is examitung. In his own menl, his compassionate sense of.l® 
distinctive and unobtrusively dislln- is his ultimate Cptimis/n. • 


Aginary invasions 


. relying rather too much, on hjs 
• chutzpah to keep us enteilai««- 
• Sum grows old. loses his mbnunjj 
wife, aqd is whisked off to spew - i 

- j...— il. nnd O. 


Si ^ ■ css ^ cr ’ 8 WOrk: , represented lp ; major Art galleries 

•S Pyor the world, has won several Ehternarional 6wa rdsW, in fluemS, •: 

i-rdMo. Dr Hodin describes .the development of Manessier’s work 
Wm ils beginnings in the. formal, themaUc and tcchaiMUs^ j h5 : . 
,, discusses the part nature has played iii ihe formatioi) 6f. h fe iSiV-: ' 


D A R’T ^Gay Sti^t p^ 1^. 


hontq nitle^, side — wfjdi hai had a : ivnnlr i « Ib J ' 1 ii u * he , on, y the bell can bq heard toIlihg.oD , 

ooronary. kribws that his values are ’ i ;J S .^ aUy i h ®. rd lo funn y .specifically Jewish themes : fj^ XJ 
- disregarded by his successful son arid 1 r re , A e , P^ ss f e ?s* , accenUesk, Sam’s -love-hate for largc. sfaPjA g 
■knows that Ke tifiSf mu« S- &J^ i/ n,b 9 Wen! Zdcker; Inspiratipn-Ws .MFfl 

ijeave, 'by' dying, ‘the Worid^whlch °nY l ^ Ufar f S r be areal musician, .known fa 

"Seems to havo little sympathy tir' '■E?W?i5 ,0 lr Bach; and 'not ! hi$ . 

..bnderstandjhg for- aD^ tyM'*'** Jewish^ M^'-Jpjdudy " ; And exile, 

■ Ye( he finds mmself feialnihg. a'sainsi °L? he , otJl6rs based. on the you wherever you go; " W 


* hges i 

^ ftber and Faber. £2. 

written another difficult 
H* novel. Her earlier 
“®wjred the way in which one 
jjPJwplion -of reality could 

If* < *' slorted by memory 
^ Huttos it suggests, and in 

parlicu ^riy. this 
SdoiJSS? . hn . d vulhiul pic- 
du . lly experience 
1he minc i of 

ShuSmSI! f 1 [ n I 1,iculion S 80 

feffi.'jfaesUiewayunovd- 

1 Of a fiction 
are re,a,ed 
f 'ir8S?S destructive. Paul 
nONxlisl, a 
; ^gaged on his 

Beard des- 


, tils 

cried t 

■i ' T* i 

cobkeo w 


- V f V.b»l 




b nd defeat- 




for his author. At limes, he is a vig- 
orous and tiresome guest, whose un- 
tidy amours and carryings-on bring 
him into Beard’s novels, then a sick 
or shadowy figure worrying the od8®* 
of Beard's mind and to be got rid of. 

As a creature of the novelist's 
mind, B occupies Beard’s present, 
yd at times his reality is enough to 
allow him to intrude into memories 
of die pavt and to dictate his 
master's response lo them. B seems 
Always about lo usurp Beard s role 
in his own story, just as Beard 
teems to take on the character ol u. 
The novel is about invention artd 
speculation in fiction, about the 
autobiographical and die autonom- 
ous nature of imagined people and 
about the relations a novelist slnkca 
tip with the sensibahies he creates. 
To fashion a H v « n S B Beard must 
retreat from Hh own life. 
tecond wife disappears mj-steriously, 
the nosey cleaning woman -stops 
coming, his Oral wife daw. and even 
memories of Jhis parents fa^ejo 
i make way for add -hh -spjmoJJe 
energies, -which have lo be 1 bon* 
staody revived : and . reseat v> sur- 

■WB/ : *'. L - ' ‘ - . '■ 


bring eclipsed, forced out of reality- 
by ■ imaginary people, and the need 
to make fiction is characterized by a 
particular tefhperament. Beard 
dreads the birth of Ms own son jPor 
*e iam^rtiasbns, and: he rejecU the 
refreotioiu of himself cast by inti- 
macy or marriage. He is an egotist 
who, as a chfld, moved from the 
minute study , of (he structure of the 
snowflake to the structure of human 
rotations— an image which Is beauti- 
fully extended to suggest Dial both 
studios can reduce thrir subject 
matter to liquid or nothing, .Rea! 
people in Ms -own life are simply 
faceted and beyond understanding 
for Beard, while the creatures of his 
Imagination flourish and grow by 
his attfeatfofts. Ironically, no doubt, 
Beard's egotism is sen-u peculiarly 
masculine, 1 his need to relegate 
womeri to the. bed and the stove aj 
effort lo avoi^ their baleful influence 

on Mm- . . _ 

If Mbs Figes js not, afjvays &bte to 

sustain iritfest in her novdist and 
hh^ibVel,. the readers fluctuating 
attention mirrors at least die spasm? 
of B's caieefi and the testurti of the 
novel is at Dmps •? dPise and 

»w« ^ 


Victor Canning 

The Runaways 

“ One to enjoy without reserve. Victor Canning in THE RUN- 
AWAYS is in top story-telling form ..." Elizabeth Bcrridge. 
Daily Telegraph £2.10 


General 


Lawrence Vambe 

An Ill-fated People 

Zimbabwe in Perspective ; 

With an introduction by Doris Lessing 
“ A strangely- convincing picture of a golden age of Shona 
family and communal lire in Rhodesia. . . .” The Times 

£3.50 


Louise Collis 

A Private View of Stanley Spencer 

Lady Spencer's story of her ma fringe 

“In a brilliant introduction Miss Collis gives' a wonderful 
background picture to this fantastic chapter of marriage, and 
sums It up in an equally remarkable postscript. This whole 
volume is heaven to read , . . The Times 

Illustrated' £2.75 


Aldo Massola 

The Aborigines of South-Eastern 
Australia as They Were 

Aldo Massola relates simply, but concisely, tho history of 
the forefathers of the aborigines, from the time of their arri- 
val on this continent through to their first contacts with Euro- 
pean settlement. Illustrated £4.50 


In Demand 


Beverley Nichols 

Father Figure 

. . an extraordinarily compelling story." The Times. 

2nd impression £2.25 


Charlotte Bingham 

Coronet Among the Grass 

“ It is fun, affectionate and desperately honest. . ; Financial 
Times. 2nd Impression £1.80 


M. R. Williams 

Performance Appraisal in 
Management 

This manual surveys current thinking on management and on 
the end-results expected of each manager, supervisor or 
specialist. A book for all who wish to improve management 
and. supervisory performance, particularly the personnel 
manager and students,. . . . ." ■Diagrams £2,75 


Reissues 


Arthur Upfield 

The Barrakee Mystery 
The Will of the Tribe 


1 £1.90 




■ Ji 


if 



. £1.75 • 
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Elleston Trevor 

Gale Force 

A Place for the Wicked ■ ■ 


Heinemann 


* £ 2.00 . 


£ 2.00 
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General Editor : DAVrD DAICHES j Culfcvfed Letters of Siiinucl Taylor his death. Gillman could not cure sympailii/e with Coleridge's frenzy 

Now titles I L'nlwidgc Coleridge of his addiction, though at the removal of his son Hartley 

I Edited by L'arl Leslie Griggs. hc defeated an early and ingenious from an Oriel fellowship, and at his 

FI I Vrti.im* v/. ion r wi< XI.. i scheme of the poet for his laudanum other son’s failure at Cambridge to 

lODB * I Sr U ' iy “- 6lpp pl,,s to be delivered in innocuous-seem- take more than a pass degree* but 

if * I _T ' «ng book- parcels. Il is clear that some signs of returning guilt must 

rpi| -j-w , _ I volume \i: 1X_6--IS34. lOpp plus Gillman did not even control it as be .suspected in the innumerable 

I lip I jlinpiQfl | pp ' much as he thought he was doing, letters denying Hanley’s "inlcmpcf- 

X III/ i-ZUIlvlAU I Clarendon Press : Oxford University since Coleridge . surreptitiously made a nee "—or “ sotiishncss ” as one 

HOWARD ERSKINE-HILL I PrC!,s - ^Uthe set. » much more efficient arrangement, Oxford observer put it— and warn- 

I BVSil uurFVi virtually on his own doorstep, with ing poor Derwent against idle con- 

Mr. Crskinc-Hill combines an I ' “ r * a, Highgate apothecary. Yet what versalion at literary parties when he 

analysis of the blend of pun- I Snmucl Tnylur Coleridge Grllman only partly achieved medl- should be concentrating on mathe- 

gency and subtlety peculiar to I 264pp. Chatlo and Windus. £3. ca,!y - be , a ? d f*? warm-hearted wife matin. Both were only too active 

1 ... .. I — succeeded in doing spiritually; they reminders to the anguished father of 

Pope s satirical apic with a dis- I gave Coleridge the love and iccurky his own eeeenlrie Jnive“l y eiieer 

lussioh of the poems historical 1 “There was a ship, quoth he ” . . . which he felt he had never fully and scented to constitute, between 

and political context and of its I The vast writings of Samuel Taylor enjoyed from his own family, nor them, the fourth of the "griping and 

place in the mock-heroic genre. I Coleridge are slowly coming into cvcn l "f l,ni die other two members of grasping Sorrows ’’ of his whole life. 

I port like a huge rudderless flotilla, tripartite soul of earlier days, Nor did he fed totally secure finan- 
I with, it sonierimes seems, half (lie? Dorothy and William Wordsworth, ciafiy. Like Lady Hamilton, Coler- 

T/rtlinc* I hlSi of ,.. tlvo En *[ isb ' Much of this security was, of id S?. MlTcred from weathercock 

if Cl til E/j I sp ■ ^ nations acting as pilots, course, financial ; and it seems that, Poh^WHUis and even monwchs, who 

-r I ^ nd even sa1vagc ope ™' for 8,1 this later part of his life, ? urte ‘N support for literary merit 

Tn\)/»0 • I !*„■ P™* 0, e ^ n Coleridge had effectively no over- Jl i st tbe y disregarded the wishes 

•r OyCC • I cargoes ye infinitely rewarding. The heads, apart from his secret pay- d y |fl 8 heroes; his reactions to 

I ^eriio? 8 , nSIST^ 11 *- 1U ni °£ - he men ? t0 ,ho druggLst * Elven his this neglccl were almost as hysterical 
T T1 \TC*C*dlc< I N? tebook s is still being posthumous future was insured, by “ those of Nekons mistress, choiigh 

Ulysses I ^■ m00rIn i 8 l, ^C. the other young surgeon not so badly spelt. * 

MICHAEL MASON SSS' S ^ * 

drHFHSS 

times confusing episodic stnic- I a f ew precious b*.i« C n n 8 fh p su ? n ‘^ pob . L ' y ^ lch he willed to greater part of these letters is taken 

lure of Ulysses, comparing the I though S promS rSes are S"* FT-?* U , P ’ like the S JS 

novel with the classical epic of I great. Every book and article about repaid' them’ to Shat makSfus t^fis and n *vcr-!ibsorbing interest 

Odysseus which Joyce took as a I polendge must and will continue to for nil time their debtor ■ he actually hbZif 0 ! l0 . ,he,r wnter: Coleridge 

starting point for his narrative. ■*!"« this constantly wrote in th ft ft? at mS d^^| W ±± presslve 

“^r'r ra r:^ rran 

he point of view of its stylistic Decisions hove to be made whether Aiihumii «■ »■ p,lc ^. notl0cd b y Keats at their one 
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port like a huge rudderless flotilla, bipartite soul of earlier days, Nor did he fed totally secure finan- 
wilh. it sonierimes seems, half the Dorothy and William Wordsworth, daily. Like Lady Hamilton, Coler- 
scholarly world of two English- Much of this security was, of suffered from weathercock 

speaking nations acting as pilots, course, financial ; and it seems that, politicians and even monarch*, who 
E2W* 1, "i nd eVCn sa vagc °P er , n ' for 8,1 this later part of his life, ?urtai|ed support for literary merit 
! s r a .^ 1 png process, even ifthe Coleridge had effectively no over- the y disregarded the wishes 

fa " ^ f,n| t c J y rewarding. The beads, apart from his secret pay- °. f d y in 8 heroes; his reactions to 

^cri l <lDc e ZTA rP ^t US - 1U ni - he men ? t0 lho drug 8ist. Elven his this neglecl were almost as hysterical 
S^Zll 8 ^ I ^P tebook ^ ,s stld bei |Jg posthumous future was insured, by 85 those of Nelson's mistress, chough 
warped to tfs moorings under the Coleridge’s other young surge on not so badly spelt. 
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under the BoHingeti Foundjilion Gillman Green undertook ' to ^5 (^ h ^' 8 nd. svith the hest motives in 
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though the promised riches are R ,ke . Ihe . ear ^ r volumes, with 


shifting backSound ;"no <Sk=S «^ral woSThe'Sd £ Hlmost^igjiificl premalurencss 

whal the next argosy will reveal. talk«l of writinc y kt0 „* e . “alderman after-dinner 

Decisions have to be made wheUier a! I ?' »■ , . pilc ® notlccd b y Keats at their one 

to go ahead with imperfect know- ni™, l fhotraphta was meeting, two tilings came to domi- 

ledgc, or to wait for materinl which wori^ihnT n SS l, K nui 5 lb ( er ,Sf nntB hl * thoughli and to fill these 

may be years in coming. In this — be as ? lgncd fafies. One was (he health of his 

whirlpool of activity and speculation! £ V3S!?d£ ISfaffT H y ’J ,e r other ,be health of his 

the critic must often feel like the ^ w dudes (he Maximum Opus, soul. The hrst. as noted by Lamb 

pilot's boy, " Who now doth crazy ? “”“1} ^ othcr djscernin 8 friends, was 

go y T b , e dea diat on Highgate always on the borders of uncon - 

. . . Hill he did .no more than talk is far scious comedy and fantasy : the 
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if second was serious, fundamental 
X,. , in jts final,, stages,., deeply 

- J »«“l VIIS- yiSdH VCBOGU 13 w IJUUIIESIl- 'moving. 

finally tied up and Its six volumes e F? w,tb some attempt at punctu- ,r t niW - hlfl ... r , 

available to everyone, or at least to 8,,t y-4us description of the ever- i . , > 1H Coleridge* 

the libraries Chat can afford it. We calwi Jajlies Augustus Hessey as SS?*.i 1 lI? re . 18 11 y , ' vr { in S ing 1,H " 
now have (he Collected Letters of “ raving ’’ for expected copy is only IS? hw hwoeshond- 

Coleridge, completed by the addition an fnnocenl example of Coleridge's Sf-i „ a p ^ y ’ pr ". ,ted hcre as 
of volumes five and six, containing need to iiwest other people with bis i f ** I R, ^ b L e . 

tlie correspondence of the last four- own a Bt*auons. ? x ' saows . lbat t nu,cb l of bls j ndo- 

hn^Jin * l S? 5Hr ? both of tages, and the relief from feelings of imer^in Ws own ^SivS^S 
SSWSS? fidn | iraJ c ble «U*or. 8uiU and pressure, no period In the cesses, and hk urge to describe Ihm 
gSj.iffi; «"d of the time Colenidgean tifc-cyoie could ever be S^SSnc. S an unabaSd 

bcd 85 “ ,m ' u « “ 

page ajjpondix, printing not only 
aduihonal leilera received too fete 

for inclusion in the chronological A J ' Y 1 * 
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manuscript rather chan from second- 

hind . sources. AnnlJlAr aniun^lu ■ JUNE PERRY LEVINE l crtinlnrlw BUT tl _ 


public par le centre national de 
la ^recherche sclentffique 
sous Ea direction de 14. P. IMBS 


».!■ situ at*, uumaining 

the correspondence of the last four- 
teen -and-a-half years of Coleridge's 
me. It is « measure both of the 
ftoroughness of its admirable editor. 


himself. Moreover, now li«; ML ! 
doctors house, and 

consult medical hooks 

««« »"‘l 10 findi& 

-sources for his symptoms* sSt* 

d Kl this -sport bLmefe 

iini.loniic:,l figure, from 
actually appeared lo him teS 
impersonahng ihc divtasa Z 
presented. 

This is not to say he was udm 
puthct'c to other people's phi 
trials. He watched Dr GfllnS* 
ccssfully lancing his own 
cles—un pleasing legacies from i 
surgeon's un sterile openti D »A 
ire— with heartfelt congrauir, 
and applause ; he suffered is, 
when Mrs Gillman fell dom* 
and broke a bone in her i 
though characteristically it m 
own psychosomatic reaction! 
this shock that he found most 
recording in detail: "viz. i. 
and continued Noise in my Er 
of a Forge Hammer at sorntr 
tance, & which for a whole fa 
actually took for an 
Sound ", 

■The spiritual side of C .... 
the health of his own soul, u<j 
main theme of Basil WilleyVi 
is quite another matter. To be ■ 
there are inconsistencies, both 
life of earnest and cooti 
thought about religion then 
bound to he. It was perhaps u 
that, after his early Cambridp 
tamnism, Coleridge became i 
as much a hammerer of the I 
rians as Bishop Burgess; his 
time ambition to be a nrintaf 
that connexion would surely h. 
encountered the same difficuftid 
those of W. J. Fox, disowned beta 
of his separation from his wife 
the independence of his view. I 
eridge's emphasis on heart 
ra titer than head-work as a t 
stone could never have tied i 
closely to one creed-; yet with Hi 
as Professor Willey says, r# 
was always the raison (tint i 
everything else, and, as (Us W 
claims, trio Aids to Reflection * 
prove to be Coleridge’s finest ffl 
work. -Moreover, Coleridge hid 
deep fund of tolerance, on whKhl 
critics— w-hh honourable and, ts* 
Nc exceptions such as W. J. Bfr 
have not always drawn. "He 
eth best who lovoth best' 1 . 
well be his own life's summary;- 
Marinor comes to safe haven at » 


rtrt . L „vo divorce, there are 
fI “ n ! S igns that history and 
L ogy *iH bc reconciled. Of 
iSmrnu* everyone wants 
filiation. M»ny undent his- 
■J fook on sociology as n mass 
fcjiimalc general izal ions, ns far 

SracL barely respectable ns an 
niesubject; u view which must 
jig reC enl expansion in British 
5 particularly hard to bear, 
fcgisuon the other hand p.-ob- 
no! have any such clear pre- 
abflUl classicists ; yd if ques- 
I think large numbers ol them 
^'cheerfully ncer at the ancient 
a is “irrelevant " and dismiss 
as pedants or fad-grub bera. 
tab these hostile stereotypes 
jjtUono important barrier lo a 
p&ment. 

bare symptoms of n difficulty 
mo much, deeper. Over the 
years, each profession hns 
j«ed typical methods of argu- 
lihfch reflect both the evidence 
dand its own main intellectual 
tas. As a result, most ancient 
cuts and sociologists write and 
( in languages which arc mutu* 
bMiprehcnsiblc. Nevertheless, 
t has always been n minority in 
ipoicsslon with a special interest 
Btatnmg a liaison. I shall deal 
ttd briefly, with the origins of 
Hteal interest and Its mainten* 
f 

k first combination of nnclcnt 
q rith sociology was largely a 
it oi accident. The founding 
o of sociology, Marx. Weber 
fareto, were profoundly in- 
id in the problems of social de- 
and Imbued with a know- 
t of the classier.' world. They 
(ated their theories with Inter- 
4ns of ancient society. For 
ill, Pareto's General Treatise an 
i Kff is packed with references 
tekal institutions nnd beliefs 
Un of the standard English edi- 
to three columns of references 
w alone). The doyen of Roman 
<1. Mommsen, wanted Weber to 
him In his chair pf Ancient 
Id Berlin. Weber wrote a 
wjttsay (of almost 300 pages) 


Classicists and 
sociologists 


BY KEITH HOPKINS 


on the agrarian base of the economy 
in nneient civilizations, which is still 
one of (he most sophisticated treat- 
ments of the subject available, nnd 
has twice been republished since its 
first appearance in 1904. But if you 
look For it, or for the works of Pareto, 
on the shelves of the major classics 
libraries in Oxford, Cambridge and 
London, you will not find (hem. 

After those early days, the pri- 
mary Interests of sociologists shifted. 
They became preoccupied with the 
empirical investigation of modern in- 
dustrial .society, hence with the static 
study of social slystems and with 
abstract categories of analysis. 
Human history ns n sociological 
dimension almost disappeared. Of 
course, there were exceptions. Soro- 
kin at Harvard nnd Morris Ginsberg 
nt the London School of Economics 
were always aware of the advan- 
tages, even the necessity, of cross- 
cultural comparisons. But by their 
time, common cultural horizons had 
expanded ; Athens and Rome were 
only two of the many cultures from 
which social scientists could readily 
draw their evidence. Primitive tribes 
were more exotic, nnd, what is 
more, still alive. Typically, sociolo- 
gists knbw. and still know, more 
about the Niu-r or lire lallcnsi than 
about the Athenians. The only 


sociologist to write at any Icngh 
about classical civilization after the 
First World War was C. C. Zimmer- 
man, a colleague of Sorokin's, who 
quixotically regarded the Graeco- 
Roman family as one of the most 
important sooial institutions in our 
civilization. 

At one level, it was understand- 
able that tile Greeks should be 
treated as though they were similar 
to .extant tribes. On the other hand, 
this approach neglected the tremen- 
dous achievements of classical civili- 
zation, the Importance of its culture 
for an understanding or our own, 
and lire store or knowledge which 
we possess about the Greeks and 
Romans which gives to their study a 
dimension of time and change so 
often missing from anthropological 
studies. 

Yet not all was lost, because 
classical historians gained more 
directly from the study oE primitive 
tribes limn from any other branch 
of the social sciences. A young 
American ancient historian. J. W. 
Swain, was the first person lo trans- 
late a book hy Durkhcini into 
Fnglisli (T/if FL-i uni lory Furms'o/ 
Retininus Life). The traditions of the 
early French sociological school of 


Durkheim and Marcel Mauss spread 
Into the English analysis of Greek 
religion, and philosophy through 
Jnnc Harrison and F. M. C'ornford, 
and appeared again in a rather 
different form in M. I. Finley’s 
World of Odysseus. This has been 
one of the very few books on 
ancient society regularly included in 
reading-lists for sociology under- 
graduates in England, and Professor 
Finley must be Ihe only ancient 
historian to have had his works 
appraised In a professional journal 
of sociology. 

The worlds of ancient history and 
sociology continue lo overlap, but 
not by very nuich. 1 have airc-ady 
mentioned some of the obstacles 
which faced sociologists : their own 
indifference to the past ; the fact 
that several other soviet it*, can be 
used lo illustrate a point just its 
well; add to this the huge volume 
of ancient sources, and the even 
greater volume of modern commen- 
taries on the sources, and one can 
well understand why the majority of 
sociologists have left the ancient 
world alone. But Ihc biggest barrier 
of all Is the 'idiosyncratic iniolleclual 
style which is typical of contempor- 
ary ancient Historians. This has 
arisen partly because ancient histo- 
rians usually write [or insiders, mu! 


this keeps sociologists, among 
others, out. But (here is more to it 
than that. The distinctive intellectual 
style of ancienl history also serves lo 
protect ancient historians from 
sociology. One way of understand- 
ing this Is lo sketch what might he 
rather grandly called, a sociology of 
ancient history. 

The analytical framework of 
ancient history was created at a lime 
when the prime task of classical 
scholars was to establish a chrono- 
logical and " factual ” history of the 
ancienl world. It was important lo 
know whal happened and when. 
Although historians no longer re- 
strict themselves to this type of 
history, they continue to use the 
traditional concepts and techniques. 
At the risk of oversimplification, I 
would say that these are based on 
the Idea that events are intrinsically 
ftlgmiDioant and have to bc set in 
their own context of lime and place. 
Time is seen unconsciously as unili- 
near and of even Clow. In (his view, 
the ancient sources provide our 


major authority for the description 
and interpretation of events; des- 
cription of the evidence should 
therefore be comprehensive, and dis- 
crepancies in the evidence resolved. 
This dependence on wlmt are still 
often called the " ancient authori- 
ties ” for the authcnli cat-ion of des- 
cription. and analysis was combined 
with the bourgeois idea of private 
properly and the romantic notion of 
originality. Each interpretation 
which was not found in It* 2 sources 
was to be labelled with the name of 
Its originator, whose intellectual 
property it became ; each new 
scholar Identified his own contribu- 
tion by fending otr rival claims. In a 
science whose store of data Is ex- 
panding, the method may pay hand- 
some dividends. In a field most of 
whose data have been long discov- 
ered, the method lends to an upgrad- 
ing of the trivial and a Byzantine 
involution. , 

I should like to cite an example of 
modern classical scholarship which 
lyniEies tills approach. It Is drawn 
arbitrarily from lire current number 
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manuscript rather chan from second- 

hand sources. Another appendix 1 PERRY LEVINE t scholarly c 

prints Coleridge’s loquacious and Creation and Criticism first deals w 

very personafiy-phfased will, which 205 do Hosurth Press « is tho fact > b8 

must have caused the lawyers' clerks PP ‘ 1108 n r ss ' * 2 ’ 25, historical n 


scholarly nssuarium. PM LA). Tho 
first deals with the problems posed by 

ssjrrrv' *»»* iss nuB ‘ mn rres5, 

. Wrwidenahlc trouble, and Ooleddge'a . ' cerned with the psychology and bc- 

' *n^2 S Jj Who P r ^V mably paid for its ' A whole book on A Passage to India 7 havlour of u particular society at a 
engrossing, considerable expense. Well, why not 7 There are books particular point in lime. One result- 
Frlcndahip, indeed, might be said devoted 10 s > n 8le novels by George in 8 problem is that the ordinary 
to be one of lho dominant themes of ? Uot ' Hnrdy and J °yce, and in reader’s principal source pf know- 
■ this last quarter of Coleridge’s life. . < V ftcnca lhere “ said to be a disserta- jf. d Be about this historical context is 
Just as the tragedies and record V, 00 conce ™cd solely with Orley ,ike -* y 10 b e A Passage to India ; and 
pens« of affection- had coloured his '-**$• Forster surely merits a place “• on . the one hand, he has no In- 
whole existence. These final years In lflls distinguished company, if only formation about the questions that 
when. Coleridge “sot on the brow f or this one novel. For it is clear that Jl 0 ^ ter does not answer t Who were 
of Highgate Hill.'’, W fth a growing - on!y A PaSsa & e to India is sum- Ha,i «nd Iqbal ? Who were 

' numbet of disciples at his' feet, were ■' ? enlly complex, sufficiently pro- and Bubur 7 Who was Syed 

* ? oC 5??^® M , “bn as popular fblmd ' sufficiently interesting even,, f 0 * 8 Masood ?). and on the other, 
** or evert ** Professor t0 1 2 uc y ,v ?. scrutiny of a sustained ft® 1 ^ of testing the questions 
r*nggs* jwroductort ItnpHes. Wilh lamination. . In the. other h0rstcr , does answer. Mrs Levine's 

^ Which any small! n P vc ^' Potster’s imagination was deals with both problems, ex- 
inl^ht become a laige-acale - 8 ?^ . ° Wme degree confined K*hi n, ng allusions (where possible 
.rdram overnight;; Cofcrfdge i had • WW :•*“ 0wtt suburbanness, and Fonder s own writings), and re - 

^ intelligence trivlaliad. ... • . ^8 Poralerjs attitudes lo^aids his 
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a. 7 ^ . ,u t wno were 
Aiamgir and Bubur ? Who was Syed 


r,.“ *««« * own wri tings j, and re- 
, Porstc { * aHitudes towards his 


mysterious figure of the novd-jjj 
question of intention can crei T 
mutely be asked (and answered), 
wilh reference to evidence 
this ; whut one discovers most cl 

hcre is Forster’s determination; 

tough-minded, to' avoid 
tions of circumstance, oferaw** 
and of styje, • 

“ A survey of the novel s 
Is long overdue", Mrs. Lev*]* 
claims in her. third essay, 
proceeds to correct tW? 
oversight (of which perhaps 
Ttis were unaware). One might 
question whether a survey rt 
ism that urranges critics 
to their views, without co 
of their relative weight, 8* 
major books and minor joun« 
cles equal uttehtion, is 
use lo anyone. It Js clear, s l 
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Eliot's Intellectual 
“swlopment, 1922-1639 
**■ D ‘ Margolls 

hSS? 0 El,0, ' s seventeen yearn 
M^roflhe Criterion, 7 
rSSf exam| nea the three 
WnHIoanl conversions In his 
JIJSP ,he daa P air reflected 
KW poems lo Anglo- 
“22 ,f0m h l® acceptance of 
Mnuibutlon to the New 
S to writing social and 
orfllclam; and from 
fifl difficult, wholly 
ual. poetry to writing for 
towtof stage. His Btudy Is the 
“Jtoto twly af( of Eliot's 
S® 3 ®. and quotes generously 
material, as well as from 
unpubHshBd letters to ■ 
Moore, John Middleton 
TM: Edmund Wilson and others. 


G. Stanley Halt 

The Psychologist as Prophet 
Dorothy Ross 

G. Stanley Hall : The Psycfto/oglaf 
as Prophet is, In the wordB of 
Nsthan Hale, Jr., ' a moving, 
eloquent, comprehensive study . * ■ 
Mrs. Ross’s work Is original and 
based on meticulous end unusually 
wide-ranging scholarship . . . one 
haB accomplished a definitive 
Intellectual biography of one of 
America's most laecinBtlng and 
Important psychologlBls. She has 
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major books and minor jouriB 
cles equal uttehtion, is 
use lo anyone. 'It Js cleafi 
ihat differences of opiwofl ^™U 
one knew that at the j 

Mrs -Levine ends with JL 
terpretalion of the novel„ *J 
which is, with what 
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. (hMl. unwnfuied vislon of existence* a B° od deal thett of interest. For ex- “ Critics " chapter. It tf a 
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“ Critics " chapter. It tf a * 
persuasive reading °f 
unity in ihe novel,- and m 
makes a sigmfleant PffiJ. 
Levine ' draws . tin the Jg!, 
material pqd pn the 
ground idformatipn m 8 > ■ • - 
gathered, but site make^n? 
critics whose views 6he n" 8 .^ t 
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she wifi fake pole oMW * ^ 
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UjiExpIlcfltlye and Hortafory 

•Fortword by, Morris PhWpson 

between 

i 3 ti Jacques Barzun, one 
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also contriButed new historical 
knowledge to Ihe emergence of 
educational psychology, the 
concept of adolescence, and the 
American welcome lo psyoho- 
snsiyaieA . - 

e&io" '-/ " 

Marriage Biabillty, Divorce, and 

the Law 

Max RhslMlam 

The author reviews the . history and 
present staiue ol divorce law and 
marriage stability in a number of 




rmTIuQi uid uunv« — 

United States. He notes that in . 
highly Industrialized societies mo 
demand lor escape from unhapw 
marriage has grown radM*. and 
that. In such countries, a . 

divorce law is rendered nfidaloiy by, 

■ for exampto. Judicial toleration of 
poBurive techniques or migratory 
dfvorqe. He boncludaB ihat , • • , 
posiliM measure* of soda! W* 
ere more effective In encouraging 
raarrltt* Mobility than laws . 
raetriwng the freedom of renwrdage. 
57J0O 


Dental Morphology and 

Evolution 

Albert A. Dahlberg 

Work In the Held of dental 

anthropology has traditionally been 

confined to a relatively small group 

of solentlsita, but in the year® 

World War II, study In this area has 
grown and has become Increasingly 
relevant to a wide variety of 
soienceB. The present volume helps 
fill a large gap In the BCtantHtir 
literature, and will be of enduring 
Importance to a wide spectrum of 
blologioai studies. The seventeen 
papers published here for the first 
time were presented alj the Second 
international Symposluirt on Dental • 
Morritology held at Royal Holloway. 
College fn 19B8, : 

' <r£9«0ft l (i : '-V.I i-t' : *' 

• 1 ■■ ■ 

Modern French Criticism 
From Proust and Valfiry to 
Structuralism 
Edited by John K. Simon 
. These essays review Ihe work of the 
major French orltlos of the 20lh 
century, an area of : Intetieotua . . 
activity surprisingly neg ated In ■ 

EnDllBh-apeaWng countrlQB. Eaoh 

chwjter examines an Impoitent , ; 

; RenTwaHek, Mlohel Beaujourt i >• . ; 

,■ examlhatldn ol Georges tiatallj^- 

- Robert Ch^plgny ® finals j>f the .. . 

; 5rWri*m o’ Gsatori '. 

. discuBBion of M^flaiLPonty .by.Nfal- 
^ Oxenhandlar and Paul da- Man ® . 

■critique of the works of Maurice -.. 

" 'Bienohoi. 1 .■ • 


Faraday as a Natural 

Philosopher 

Joreph Agassi 

Mlohael, Faraday (1791-1887) has 
been described as the Cinderella >n 
srience, because of his rise from a 
childhood In the stoma of London 
to the pinnacle of scientlllo 
enhlevemenl as an experimental 
physicist by tbs mld-19th century. 
For Joseph Agassi this Is but half 


For Joseph Agassi this Is but half 
of a more complex story. The Inter- 
play between Faraday's theories, his 
personality and his social and 
pdHIoal background are the focus 
of his study. The resulting 
portrait of one of the most 
brilliant figures In British science 
Is unorthodox but always 
Illuminating. 
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New porspaciivoi, on riio classic* 
THE CHALLENGE OF 

GERMAN LITERATURE 
Edtlad by Hoist S. Daommrlch 
and Dieihgr H. Haenicke 

" Ediled by I wo younger critics, 
the volume contains 10 essays 
( trial ) treat thB gamut of German 
literature from its beginnings In 
800 through the Reformation, the 
development of the German 
language, classicism, romanticism, 
realism, expressionism, etc. . . . 
Essentially, the book Is an 
excellent history of German 
literature targeted lor the student 
ol the humanizes."— Choice. 

A 32 pages if 3.95 


THE LITERARY SIGN' 

LANGUAGE 

OF GERMAN ROMANTICISM • 
By Marianne Thalmann 
Translated by Harold A. Baafliua 

" An event of major Importance In 
the study of early 
Romanticism. . . . Concentrating 
on the early Romantics, 
Thalmann pursues with great 
urgency her theory that the 
prosa of N oval Is, Hook, 
B rents no, and Hoffman Is an 
urban phenomenon. This 
approach has much to recom- 
mend It. It provides support for 
. Tnafmann’s extremely Important 
tendency to see Romanticism as 
a mode of modern art rather 
then as a Lmebound, obsolete 
interlude ." — The Qermanlc 
‘ Review. 

144 pages $8.95 


TWO LIVING TRADITIONS 
Essays on Religion 
and the Bible 
By Samuel Sendmet 

From his unique position as a 
Jewish scholar of the New 
Testament. Samuel Sandmel has 
written A Jewish Understanding 
of the New Testament and The 
Genius of Paul among his many 
previous books. This volume 
brings together an Important 
body of hlB Work that has been 
Inaccessible to the general 
reader. The collected essays 
ol two deoades demonstrate 
the growth ol Dr. Sandmel'e 
career In biblical scholarship and 
his approach to interpretation. 

388 pages *16.95 


. RABBINIC JUDAISM 
, IN THE MAKING 
i By Alexander Quttmann 

■ . " The oulmlnatlon of years of 

.work In the field by a recognized 
authority, (this book), focuses 
on the development of Jewish 
law and observance. The 
’ scholarship is deep and balanced 
(though) Its usefulness is not 
• limited to the scholar, li can 
! serve as an excellent Introduction 
I o^sbblnlo history and 
thought."; — Choice. 
. ' 344 ‘pages $17.96 


PETRONIU8 : CENA 

.TRIMALCHIQhjlS 

t Revised EdHfort , 

;; PLAUTUS. 2 AMPHITRUO 
‘Revised Edition. .. . 

. Edited by Thomas Cutt ; : 
revised editions edited ... . ... 

by Jacob, p. NyAnhqli 

- "Both worititwlth their 
: cmioqulal lone, and numerous 

■ v wjtly . touches., appeal .greatly 
:t6 students. c Any attempt to make 
- ' thaw yrorksmoce widely 

i - available Is to be welcomed, 
f . • Professors Cut^. and NyenHule 
have produced most useful 
textbooks which preserve just the 
- proper balOnpo between pure 
. • ^sc^vplar^hlparid sound 
■ ,Psd«gogjl. v — rbe Classical 
"•!' T • ■ Outlook. 

rpnluk. 1,36 pages;- paper $3.95 
r Rfpv/dSj, 22<f . pages, paper $4.96 

Btmn ‘hrpugbJelfer and' 
LSImopa lnc. j ■ v :• . 


of a lunifing journal ami is written 
by a niiiud scliofar. Ii should hi: 
obvious that my prime concern is 
with the academic tradition which 
creates such writing and not with his 
work. It seems a representative pas- 
sage. For reasons of space f quote it 
without the footnotes, which add 
considerably in die prestige of the 
work. 

The ilstf of SyiidC beltings In the 
" frontier " arcu along the Huplinik's 
and to Usrhiiuiic, with its capital 
Edessa. The Syriac cursive script is 
first uti cited on an inscription of 
a.u. (» from Itirccik on the left bunk 
of the Euphrates, and a couple of 
other Inscription^ come from ihc sninc 
region lutcr in ihc century, t”) More 
Important is the earliest surviving 
Syriac document on perishable mate- 
rial, the deed of sale written nl Udessa 
in 243, and found at Dura-Europus. 
(“) From litlcssu we have the uppiir- 
ently cyc-\viine» account of the Hood 
of A.o. 20 f. Inter incorporated in. the 
Syriac Chmukle of Edtssa (*') nnd 
more significantly the writings (all now 
lost except the Book of the Laws of 
Countries) of the heretic Ba riles an ex 
J 1 54-C.220). i w j Jn the face of this 
importnnt development we perhnips 
forget that Cdessa too wits r Macedo- 
nian colony. f»)<F, Millar. The Journal 
of Roman Studies, 1971.) 

In one respect this article is excep- 
tional. W deals with aspects of an 
eastern culture which would be un- 
known to most readers, sod this 
alotie may have lent an extra inter- 
est to the discussion of these 
sources. If this statement is true, it 
helps us considerably jn identifying 
the model of knowledge which is 
implied. There seeius to be no 
emphasis on a coherent argument. 
As so often in classical history, it 
would be extremely difficult to 
summarize the article, nor are sum- 
maries ever required by journals. 
One of the main points of the art 
form, as 'Namier said, is the descrip- 
tion of events as complex and diver- 
sified as the men who wrought 
them. And for that, one fact Is 
roughly as useful as any other. The 
image which this style evokes is one 
9;f those Indian statues with many 
hinds, offering goodies fit so many 
points that 1 am never sure which 
hand to take, and so finish up both 
unsatisfied and airtnzed. In part, of 
course, this, was intended. The true 
path of scholarship is to look up nil 
those references, and only then can 
one enler the inner sanabuni of 
knowledge. Heller still, one should 
know ihc references already. 

Mass-production 
in learned journals 

The expansion of scholarly publi- 
cation has aggravated the difficulties 
of traditional historians. A very 


sion of new ways of organizing 
data, or of the relative merits of 
problems. The implicit picture uf 
knowledge and Its advancement is 
that it is simply accretive, on (he 
linos that the more wc know the 
better, or one-day-.sonieonc-will- 
build - on - my - work • to • create - 
1 lie-fruit fill -synthesis tc g. this .subject 
"lias never been monographically 
dealt with. The purpose of Iho 
present bunk is to remedy this want 
in the literature"). Of course, the 
synthesis is .sometimes made ; but it 
would be made more easily if 
ancient historians spent one para- 
graph in each article explaining the 
significance of their problem. 

Endless accretions co knowledge 
pose obvious problems of how to 
cope with it all. One obvious answer 
is nr acquire as much knowledge as 
possible. In the world of scholars, 
the learned man (homo ductus in 
the Roman world) is and always lias 
been very much admired. Learning 
is often considered an accomplish- 
ment in itself, independently of the 
amount of understanding that goes 
with it. The survival of the ambition 
to become learned depends in part 
upon fairly common agreement 
within a group about what is worth 
learning, and perhaps partly on 
there being a limited amount of it to 4 
learn. In sociology, by contrast, the 
boundaries of learning are not at all 
well-defined, and learning of itself 
has JiGtle cachet. Theoretical sophis- 
tication serves instead ; one might 
say that there is too little respect for 
learning among sociologists and, as 
everybody knows, sociology has its 
own pathologies. Let me stress here 
only that the objectives in the 
disciplines are different, so that forms 
of validation arc also likely to be 
different. 

In common with other classical 
scholars, ancient historians have a 
second method of dealing with the 
mass of knowledge : namfrly, the 
exchange of (illusion. All in-groups 
develop symbols of communication 
which save members the trouble df " 
explaining at length what they 
mean. But allusion Is particularly 
deeply embedded among classicists, 
and concerns me here because it has 
been solidified into a system of 
communication which serves instead 
of fomial generalization. It there- 
fore ’ buttresses objections against 
different methods of analysis and 
strengthens the barriers against 
sociological history. 

When a young man first enters 
the world of scholars, he is exposed 
to a whole series of references which 
he does not understand. They may 


cation has aggravated the difficulties be the abbreviated form of learned 
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350 learned journals i& year, and Tacfarinas, Grunuinn or ihc groma - 
about half of these have begun JJ?* P r wferertcesi to key passage? in 

"j wond 

h “ tor * *** more redolent with associations As 
man 1,400 articles were published in the student turns into the young 
1967, apparently an Increase of 40 per scholar, his capacity to nick un 
cent since 1965: In circumstances like references is treated as a sign of full 
tWs, it is quite impossible to keep up membership In the group. Once skill 
tfth eveiyhtojL although the tradf- is acquire^ It can be K i to 
tionaJ ethos that one should be use, whether as" a maul of seMdiR 
comprehensive survives. TIus expan- conversation, or simply as a p£a. 

fclSS *n the surable occupation in itself, just aslt 

Increased differentiation between was once used amnno ihA 


Brunt, and this lime I will add the 
first few footnotes, to give the 
flavour : 

Men cannot live, even in (he barest 
physical sense, by bread alone; nnd we 
niusrt ask how puasuits who came (o 
live in ihe city eked out ilieir subsist- 
ence. A livelihood that depended on 
casual employment, fur inHuncu in the 
building trade 1 - and on the liberality, 
or bribes, of the great houses 11 was not 
so attractive, nnd in so tar as day- 
labourers in ignited to Koine, it was 
probably because agricultural labour 
was not so much irksome us simply 
inadequate 1 ^. Certainly, commerce and 
industry cannot have provided them 
with much employment. Rome was not 
ii great industrial centre, and inscrip- 
tions suggest that trade and crafts wore 
mainly in the hands of slaves and Freed- 
man who often brought special skills 
and aptitudes from the East 1,1 . Indeed 
inscriptions leave the strong impression 
that the urban Plehs in the late Repub- 
lic and early Prineipalc was preponder- 
antly of servile origin M. an impression 
which agrees with Cicero’s allusions 16 , 
especially to Clodius' gangs”. The 
number of recipients of the corn-dole 
was also swollen by manumissions ; . . . 
Even a t a much earlier dulc Scipio Acm- 
ilianus had reviled the urban Plebs as 
consisting of men to whom “ Italy was 
but a stepmother" ». Thus in the free 
population of Rome former slaves far 
outnumbered flic freeborn, and they 
had no roots in ihc soil of Italy and 
little Interest in agrarian refonn. (" The 
, Army and the Land in ihc Roman 
Revolution ", Journal of Roman Stud- 
ies, 1962.) 

12- e.g. Cic. Alt. xiv. 3. 1. See H. C. 
Boren, AJP ixxix (1958), 140 f f. ; 
Am. Hist. Rev. 1957-8, 890 ft. 

13. Sail. Cut. 37, 7. Trcbiilins, Dig. !x, 
3, 5, I, indicates that patrons might 
give clients free housing. Ambitus, 
of. H. M. Last, AJP iviii (1937), 
470 IF. 

13a. Sail., I.& 11 ingrnto lubori ". 

This passage contains at least six 
explicit generalizations. "Certainly, 
commerce nnd industry cannot have 
provided them with much employ- 
ment ", for example, or. " in the free 
population of Rome former slaves far 
outnumbered the freeborn ", Paren- 
thetically, I should like to note that 
l .have serious substantive ,jdoubls 
about them all, but that is n matter 
of judgment. At least the author 
tells us very clearly what his argument 
is and wc know whnt to disngrea 
with. For my present purposes, it Is 
more Important to note that the gen- 
eralizations nro the only statements 
in the text which are not footnoted. 
My hunch is that the ancient histor- 
Inn as he rends this passage does not 
Inke the general statements loo ser- 
iously. He skips over them. His 
attention is focused instead on proper 
names, on events and passages In 
classical texts which he recognizes ns 
familiar (e g, Cicero's allusions, 
Clodiuss gangs). Jt is what one 
could call an upper-case mentality. 
Proper names and footnotes divert 
attention from the logical demands of 
what Is needed to validate general- 
izations ; we are persuaded by asso- 
ciation and familiar illustration. Yet 
illustration is not proof, though few 
classical historians seem to be wor- 
ried about that. 
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English Universities. ■ Indeed, in 
Oxford and Cambridge ancient his- 
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iu uquiunn warns within a 
group : (for example, by gabbling 
quotations in Oreek). The system 
can work only if there b a reoson- 
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epical ^t 1 ,r%. r 8ely v,a u ®T** people will pick up 
wK? "1 k.n!f?h“ r t ? 010 J references : more hnportantly, It 

witers ) and this has focused most assumes that each person is attribut 
^lar y Intere* on periods when ing simitar ^caTtothffi 
Itojiure was written, ft also ence. ’Here there is further doubt In 
M most historians to historical a democracy of feet iV seam 
by-the sources, The socially , awkwftW to ^uesfiotiiThe 
y wt increase in the volume of re- significance of a remark Th« miem 
“! ma “, inc ^tably ^forced nssumes agreement, makes chaffee 
juBtorians.who Wish to $e original to -difficult, and is inherently consent 
totenwl therosclvee tet pew periods tiye. . . ; - y conserva- 

0ne fje .mo^ oI > v Jous divtr.- 
todsr : ln new;. materials 1 rather than ' K!S C ?„ J d f °J?K bctw ? en socioi- 
used the Kew fields as an opportunity JhcielH h«ory :1s over the 

for. experiment; . ,• • * .. - ! ^ of . ge^eraiizaUon. , Of course, 
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nssumes agreement, makes challenge 
- difficult, and ia inherently, conserva- 
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The need for hew 
concepts 

One of the' main implications of 
ray argument is ihat the traditional 
analytical framework of ancient his- 
tory has been over-exploited and 
•overstretched, Scrupulous concern 
with the sources has had a serious 
opportunity cpst. The concepts 
apd mrtfcods of analysis and the 
problems which they subserve have 
not been examined with anything 
hike the same critical acumen that 
has been applied to the . texts. It fe as 
though a fisherman did an autopsy 
on each of the fi* he cRu^^but 
neyer stpored his bodt or mended 
can be seeq as 
new cff.di|£erep* mesh cast into, the 
sea of facta, ■•...• 

I am not advocating the mass 
weipnt. . bistonahs 
to teciokjgy pr methodology, 

S &ocIo| ogy shows 

i^eyen more arid 

^ be borrowed from 


: modern, historians p ritc . icA , 

1 Besides, after being J 
anoteut history, | d 0 nn ^ ^ 

! Present a simple idealized J5* h 

* to '^u^ratc sociological Sft 

■ ewjnpte than 

i abstract lomK. That said L j 

■ two aspects of sociological* 1 
, whKh aiwjent hiatorf miT 

part touhrly usoftfl • (he 

; »naly s , s of institutions in ffiS 

■ tlon to each rahor ; and the Si 
’ P?*™ 1 . between the peixxxffi 

historical! actors, the peS J 
their acts by the suureeTv!?,? 

■ " ■* analysis of brtfii l 

modemn historian in cw * 
terms of which the actors 
sources were unaware, 

The study of social mobility, fo 
example, involves all ihwTwJ 
lems Wc should want to know i£ 
much social mobility was the 
of tensions within the political aw 

of ffte °rganizaiki 
of land-holdings and inheritance, l 
would be useful to know whan« 
the main channels of mobBiiy • 
other pre-industrial states, so til 
we can judge (lie idiosyncrasia cf 
the Roman solution. At the &a 
time, the study of mobility j 
viously implies an undcrslandliBjv, 
how Romnns conceptualized relifa 
status ; we have to appreditj fa 
prejudices that colour surviving & 
counts by historians, and than 
analyse the whole in terms el i 
concent — social mobility— of rift 
the Romans wore unaware. Sin 
the problem of mobility in L 
was never po^ed in the « 
sources, they can hardly be fa 
arbiters of the correctness ot » 
Interpretation. 

I began by suggesting that that 
were signs of a rapproriiemeot te 
tween anoienil history and sociolog 
Several factors are response 
First, the consensus between ii 
moral values of our elitist soun 
and most historians has crumbkdof 
vanished. For example, ** DcbaucW 
by demagogues mid largess, Ik 
Roman people whs ready for fa! 
Empire anu die dispensation d> 
bread and games" is a lypH 
purple passage from a great bod 
published in 1939 by Sir Ro 
Symo. and not by Tacitus - 
Gibbon ; I do not think it couW ■ 
written now. Secondly, the sail 
pressures m our society which led fc 
the upsurge of sociology have w 
aiffcotcd ancient historians. ThaeJ 
rt renewed interest hi sodo-econw# 
history. The publication of two W 
series may serve ns one index. H. ft 
Scullard’s series on "Aspeds « 
Greek and Roman Lrfc ", dinai? 
somewhat traditional, has op eB “J 
a wide range of social topic*' 
fessor Finley’s series on "Ado® 
Culture and Society " is much bdP 
aimed at die general raider* 
freed from the constrains a » 
scholastic tradition. This trfljdjg 
at the very least been 
by the need of classicists to njaw 8 ® 
recruitment to. the subject. 

iFMy, -I should analyse A* W 
petus towards change given by 
vMuab. It can he no aodowt Pr 
the names which spring first 10 
are oif: scholars in some WJJJ 
g imi to ihe domioant 
Professor Fin toy was odtwa«" 
United States and then. 'Kjm. 
erided. Although he. had worL^. 
s(Mne time far a famous soooWFj 
institute, he has not brou 
formal sociology into ha sug 
tlie ctessics, but : ratiier a 
sociological intuition, and a^^ 
what matters in a probian- _ 
Momigliaho appears iwj* 
tmlitional hut has brouara 
work an aJmoat incr^PjWS, 
of teaming about die riasasj 
tion stemming front - B J fS Spi 
tradfaldo.: TbS do* 
work socaodogaceJ, but 
sense otf festivity « 
from work of 'EtogMj ™. » 

And ff. hn« Fed hint 10 |bc 
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he McKinsey of gangland 


0 kobler i 

^Mi chact Joseph. £3. 

u M«er of organized crime in 
L«| States, particularly m 
tom- first came to general notice 
to 1920s, when Prohibition 
j* vast new field of criminal 
• . supplementing the staple 
of extortion, intimidation, 
prostitution, gambling and 
U was at this lime that 
Sles of the gangs and larger 
"iSb to monopolize their 

increased opportunities began 
Sw the popular imagination 
atrocities that must have 
[some sort of grotesque and 
consequence of the First 
N War. But this was not so: 
t hree-scale criminal activities of 
iCblosiroos and the Torrios and 
rivals were part of an older 
Kion. the pattern of which is 
a fairly clear. The Volstead Act 
n the process a powerful stlmu- 
i; it did not produce the gangs 
pit greatly increased their scope, 
the Prohibition period enabled 
criminal associations to con- 
tbelr strength and wealth. 

.Mm Kobler’s subject, Alphonse 
it, played a . large part in tills, 
son of poor first-generation 
r Jlten immigrants, ho was born 
IrwUya in 1899. and grow up in 
i ihuru, graduating from adolos- 
i gang-fighting to employment os 
twncer-tartender. Having twice 
t murder-suspect and threat - 
with an indictment for a third 
be was glad to cscapo to 
in 1919. Here he began his 
partnership with John 
. who was soon to take over 
Cotosimo. murdered in 1920, 
to inaugurate a pax Itallana 
the different ethnic groups of 
} pnpters. Capone's initial 
in the organi/Kttion ure ob- 


scure : wc glimpse him touting out- 
side a brothel, hear of him carrying 
a gun for Torrid, and no doubt he 
wars useful ul election times and in 
the vice business generally. His 
feHow-NonpuIilnn mentor, Torrio. 
seventeen years his elder, had 
known him in New York and ob- 
viously saw him as an up-and- 
coming young man. 

<U was from Torrio that Capone 
learnt that rackets prospered best 
when administered on business lines, 
wilh the gangs established in their 
own territories and specialities, de- 
voting their efforts to maximizing 
profits and security instead of shed- 
ding each other's blood. But the pax 
was always precarious, given the 
nature of those who were required 
to keep it, and greed, revenge and 
inherent antagonism quickly upset 
it. The need to eliminate the intran- 
sigent .sot off whole chains of assas. 
&i nations and, after Torrio had 
handed over control to Capone, the 
energetic expansion of the business 
had to go hand in hand with 
defence and attack. There was 
always considerable danger and the 
gangster overlord had about as 
much peace of mind os Uie killer- 
priest of Ncini. Capone was cn refill 
with his security and had deeply- 
obligated allies in the city govern- 
ment, ihc judiciary and the police. 
He had achieved almost complete 
mastery of the Chicago gangs when 
his Achilles heel was found by the 
taxmen. The federal oourt gave him 
a long prison sentence. He was 
already fatally ill hut survived his 
captivity : be died some seven years 
after his release, at home, in bed. 

Mr Kohler has made a compre- 
hensive study of Capone and his 
times. He enables the reader to 
thread his way through the labyrinlli 
of gang warfare and Chicago poli- 
tics, dealing ably with a great maw 
of material and shaping it into 
readable and comprehensible form. 
J-lis writing is exact and graphic, and 


he preserves a cool, temperate lone, 
avoiding the temptations of sensa- 
tionalism and Faroe. He assembles 
the feds about Capone disinterest- 
edly. allowing the reader lu draw his 
own conclusion's. 

In the history of crime, Gaponc’s 
main significance was his contribu- 
tion to the evolution of the gangs 
into larger organizations with man- 
agement-command systems. In his" 
story can be seen the working of a 
criminal power-structure within the 
legally constituted community, poi- 
soning commerce. Industry, demo- 
cratic administration, justice and 
individual liberty, but contriving 
nevertheless to secure a measure of 
public toleration nnd even regard. ; 

Capone's popularity was duo to | 
several factors. The legislators who , 
outlawed gambling and liquor pro- 
vided the opening— to give the people 
what many of them were not pre- 
pared to go without. The assassina- 
tions were nearly all of assassins, 
which could be seen as a service 
which the police were unable to 
perform, (O. W. Wilson, then 
Superintendent— i e, Commissioner 
—of the Chicago City Police Depart- 
ment. testified In 1963 that of the 976 
*• gnngland-typo slayings" since 1919 
only two had been solved.) Oapone, 
Indeed, in his expansive moments saw 
himself as a public benefactor, giving 
pleasure to the multitude : “ Public 
service Is my motto. I’ve always re- 
garded It as a public benofaction if 
people were given decent liquor and 
square giimcs." Capone in fact found 
ho lack of customers among the 
ostensibly law-abiding, no lack of 
allies among those who were the 
sworn guardians of the values they 
helped him to subvert. In their 
hearts, many of his follow-citizens 
envied nnd admired the deadly, 
coansc hedonist who defied legal 
authority, dispensed largesse and 
wore his burlesque crown for almost 
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KAU)R,CRESSKY: 

falsa] Organization : Its I'.lcmeti- 
9 Forms 

fap- Hcinemann Educational. £2 

Nwk, 90p). 

crime has received only 
fatitttni attention from writers in 
'“"tal Slates. In Britain, U has 
J^Pten defined ns n significant 
S at nil. During those 
episodes when Americans 
JW It an objccl of intellectual 
it was not the sociologists 
petals but the joumaliaLs 
, Proans who described it. 
Wc work of Lundesco, 
Miyle, Bell and a few others, 
i . c *?toe hns simply been 
.Mademicully. The neglect 
Jy ?toU8hl about by the ina- 
to grasp beha- 
*“Jcti was seemingly rational, 
^ well-orchestrated. Such 
presented little opportunity 

itirtSL f “l! x P k,ra,,on of i««y 

Sjjj. Tj» sociological func- 
1 tuff demonstrate the 
Pity of organized crime, but 
Wfts thought to be 

pul- 


sense of retati/v Hy «o 
frorp the work of -Bngfa* vj® w 
And ft has led hito ip 
yenre to the extcoubp^W^ 
work in- pfctoiy 
The recent ngrc^mcnUo^^v 
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Hw cimceni is with its innate forms 
jutter tiian with tiiose forms which 
have arisen in response to par- 
ticular American conditions. The 
book is addressed to a British audi- 
orvue and it distils whatever material 
can be found in the meagre British 
writing on the subject. Such nn 
enterprise is salutary. Liute serious 
interest has been devoted to the 
universal properties plj organized 
crime or its peculiar Britisli expres- 
sion- 

Criminal Organization is built 
around a taxonomy of crime. Six 
major types are distinguished from 
one another in terms of their 
"rationality ", complexity and domi* 


is vague shout the relations betvwn 
these types, il is clear that they «re 
held to represent the stages of an 
implicit evolutionary process. Bor- 
rowing largely from the work of 
Mary McIntosh, the argument pre- 
sents the principal catalyst of change 
as the uirttabfe relations wmCJi knJt 
togrther the- criminal, htivtehm, tne 
distribution of property ana the 
techniques which are employed to 
protect it. ft « apparent that this s 
a most valuable exercise. What is 
teally presupposed, however, Is that 
this system of relations « atone 
powerful enough to explain how 
crime moves along the evolutionary 
chafe- This presupposition promts 

Mr tiwsey to warn its that the 
citizens of Great Britain should n« 
oohmbKetttty assume that the tort M 
organized crime now threaten Ing tp 
undermine ihc A moricutr political 
find economic systems cannot arise 
in th»r country ", 1 • 

Criminal Organization Is art «• 

tended Way based on p. lecture 


w 


e«« wliicJr dcjiomli on n number of 
separate plienomeiva. U ds quite un- 
holpiul to examine the Internal 
dynamics of Britisii and American 
crime and assume that they &« 
capable' of furnishing all the key 
material to explain change. Organ- 
ized crime Is responsive to external 
changes other than those ddfts in 
the limited system Mr CYessey dis- 
cusses, American crime, in partic- 
utar, grew out of a very speotaJ 
context and does not necessarily 
Illuminate Britain’s criminal future. 

Mr Oressey does not attend, for 
Instance, to the oriminaflzatlbn of 
widely condoned activities such as ■ 
gambling, drinking and prostltotton 


market for criminal entrepreneurs in 
America. It had the financial base 
for continuing economic expansion. 
Neither does he acknowledge the 
distinctive character of American 
sodal control pflaettc«. : Ip conwast 
to tiw United Kingdom, they fire 
radically decentralized’ wd inti- 
mately bound Up Mth local political 
systems. They show a riiUth greater 
potential for oomipiion and mamp- 
ulution than do the relatively mono- 
lithic, centralized qnd ostensibly 
disengaged control institution? . of 
this country. Again, the book doea 
not recognize me curious history of 
American Immd»«tttort ■ wfiloh celftb- 
tished. cohesive groupings of Mi. 
Otwpaiw. ftaHaw gnd Jews; ^ 
' no^erfassntss aftd sotitterky yfit Wi 
each of thtoe groups experienced n 
turn not only encouraged crimtoality 
bat sis o the ' growti) of iograup 
loyalties which united the police, 
poKtietan? and erimlaate of one area 
sgdnst oi+tsldera. ■ \ • 

, '^r Cresse/s . Mw® to accowrt 

' - his argiifhent *■ fand of ,Bee- 
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SOME OXFORD 
BOOKS 

Ancient Literary 
Criticism 

The Principal Texts in New 
Translations 

Edited by D. A. Russell and 
M , Wlntarbottom 

Iu this collection, Arisinilc’fl 
Poetics, Longinus, and Tacitus* 
Dialogut are given in full, and ihcrc 
arc generous extracts froin Plato, 
Demetrius, Dionysius, Cicero, 
Qiiintllian, Horace, Plutarch, and 
otlici's. The material is thus 
provided for a balanced picture of 
the development of ancient 
criticism from the early poets to the 
late rhetoricians. £7 - Paper 
covers £3-50 

Scribes and 
Scholars 

A Guide to theTrnnBmission of 

Greek and Latin Literature 

L. D, Reynolds and N. G. Wilson 

This book is designed as an intro- 
duction to the processes by which 
Greek and Latin literature have 


been preserved. The story Is told 
bnth for its own sake anil town 
vide a background to textual criti- 


cism, which forms the subject of 
the final chapter. 1 fi plates paper 
cover.* 75p 


History of 

Classical 

Scholarship 

From the Beginnings to the End of 
tho Hellenistic Age . .... 

R. Pfeiffer 

The author examines the founda- 
tions laid by Greek poctsand 
scholars in tlic last three centuries 
d.c, for the whole future 0 Tela ssi cal 
scholarship. Starting with a brief 
survey of me prc-Hellcnistic ages 
in Greece ho goes on to demon- 
strate the fresn start made by 
Hellenistic poets after 300 o.c. and 


to describe the achievements of 
five generations of creative scbolai 
in Alexandria and of their cpigoni 


down to the ago br Augustus. £4 

The Ancient 
Greeks 

CHESTER G. STARR 
realistic account of Life in ancient 


HHH 


Athens about 


The Ancient ; 
Romans : 

CHESTER Q, 8TAftR 
Tiita companion volume to Thf 
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logically fat four ram, each grouped 
shout a major Iifitorlcal figufe; • 
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Aristophanes 

PLAYS I AND PLAYS II 
Translated by < 

PATRIC DICKINSON 
In ihcsc two volumes, vnni prising x 
coin pie tc verse t ransl.u jou «>t 
Arislonhuncs, Italric Dickinson 
reproduces faithfully 1 lie sense and 
tang of the Greek; ihc ArisionluiiiL' 
metres arc nimbly transposed imu 
l lie rhyiluns of a mllotjuMl, ami 
thus essentially speak ahUr, V . nglish 
verse. 75p each 
Oxford Paperhch 

The Eclogues, 
Georgies, and 1 

Aeneid of Virgil 1 

Translated by C. DAY LEWIS j 

The newer of C., Day T jewta's 1 

translation is lu be measured not ' 1 

only in the great ‘set pieces* with J 
which the .Aeneid glitters, but also 1 

in its furthering of the whole J 

movement of the poem, and in its 1 

revclit ion of the philosophy hus- 1 

taining it. Judged by such sun- 1 

dards it is a notable success, and a 1 

real contribution lu modern poetic 1 
literature. 8sp J 

Oxford Paperbacks 3 

Studies in Greel( ] 

History 1 

A Companion Volume to 3 

I A History of Greece to 322 B.C. I 
N. G. L. Hammond I 

Greek history abounds in faseiiul- I 

lug questions. Who were tlic J 

Greeks ? Who founded Mveenae ? J 
Who started the Dorian invasion ? ,| 
Why did the Greeks defeat the I 
Persians at Marathon and at I 

Sal amis ? How did Alliens combine J 
full democracy with firm leader- J 

ship ? These are among the ques- J 

tions the autlior treats with a full 1 

exposition of iho ard taeologkni, u 
literary, anJ topographical j| 

evidence. 6 plates 23 text « 

figures £1150 /ort/irwiBiig I 

A History of j 
Macedonia 1 

Volume I : Historical Geography I 
and PrshlBtory |fl 

N. G. L. HAMMOND | 

The origins, growth, organiral ion. 3 
and achievement of once -powerful || 
Macedonia form the snhjcct of a , J 
ihrcc-volnmc study being written * 1 
• % N. G. L. Hanmiond and G. T. J 
Griffith. 'Die historical geography- - J 
is essential to llie whole work , and I 
the prehistory holds tlic key to J J 
many problems ofBalkan and 3 
especially Greek ardiacology. f 1 
so text figures ajmaps £u 1 

forthtamuig J 

The Athenian 1 
-Empire | 

RUSSELL MEIGGS 9 

Few subjects in Greek history have | 
nourished, such lively controversy , I 
• as the nature of Athenian nn- I 
perinlism in the fifth century B.C. - 1 

' a reflection of a changing social 
and political climate winch en- ' i 
courages new* questions and new ; 
a lowers to old questions. This is 
the first oompfohensive attempt io • 

' . re-crtamino all the literary and - , \> ' 
epigrtphio evidence In detail. 

8 maps £7-50 forihcmins 

For children 

The Ancient World 

80000’ OOII.VIF. 
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The origins of serfdom 
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RK'IIAKU FfKM.IK : 

Enserfment und Military Change In 
Muscmy 

432pp. The University of Chicago 
Press. £0.50. 

Although it has been one of the most 
thoroughly -researched and contro- 
versial problems of Russian history, 
there is not a very extensive literature 
in English, or indeed in any other 
Western Europenn language, on the 
enserfment of the Russian peasantry. 
Jerome Blum's Lord and Peasant in 
Russia front the Ninth to the Nine- 
teenth Century was widely praised on 
its appearance in 1961, but the 
attempt to cover so much ground in 
a single volume necessarily led to u 
sketchy (ream tent of certain impor- 
tant issues. R. 1*. F. Smith's The Eti- 
serfmeiu of the Russian Peasantry 
(I96K) was not n history of the origins 
of serfdom, but a collect ion of fifty- 
six documents from 1125-32 to 1649, 
translated from the Russian and 
selected " in order to give the 
English reader some Idea of the 
process by wfiich peasants in the 
core of Russia came to be legaHy 
emerfed in the mid-seventeenth cen- 
tury”. From many angles the most 
lucid, succinct and valuable account 
has remained George Vernadsky’s 
communication to the Tenth Inter- 
national Congress of Historical Sci-. 
cnees in Rome in 1955 ; but it was 
tucked away -in the Relazfoni of the 
congress, and .is probably not as 
widely known as it deserves to be. 

Meanwhile there has been much 
interesting work on various aspects 
of the subject by Soviet historians. 
Including some valuable archival 
discoveries. Now, with the publica- 
tion of Richard Hellre’s important 
now study, we have not only . an. 
impressive work of synthesis but a 


major conlrihiiiion to 'Muscovite 
history; the author lias made the 
salutary attempt to place the evolu- 
tion of peasant status in the context 
of military change. 

Wlial Mr He Hie does is to trace 
three historical processes : the rise 
oF what he calls " the middle service 
class ”, the enserfment of the peas- 
antry and Lhe " gunpowder revolu- 
tion " in Muscovy. As he points out 
in an admirably thorough historio- 
graphical introduction, the interrela- 
tionship of these processes is not a 
new idea ; the pre -revolutionary his- 
torian of the gentry, A. V. Roma- 
novich-SIavat inski i, attributed the 
enserfment of i.Jie peasantry to an 
attempt by the slate power to pro- 
vide for the needs of the military 
servitors, and other historians have 
argued that the peasants were en- 
serfed to satisfy the interests of the 
land -holders. But Soviet historians 
have devoted little attention to the 
middle service class and military 
subjects, and many have been reluc- 
tant to see any divergence of interest 
among the various landed elements 
of Muscovite society. 

Mr He! lie shows that the fate of 
the peasantry and its relationship to 
the rise and fail of the middle 
service daw, cavalrymen armed with 
bows and arrows, were influenced 
by the state of the military art as 
well as by the economic needs, the 
social position and the political 
status of the men who bore arms. 
The problem of the interaction be- 
tween m il ila ry -technological and 

social change has ted Mr HeUie to 
raise several new questions and to 
argue convincingly that the funda- 
mental changes in military technol- 
ogy, technique and strategy had a 
lasting impact on both the peasantry 
and the middle service class. 


In R iissi;m historical writing there 
have been essentially two main 
sell ouls of t hough l on the problem 
of enserfment. described by Mr 
Hcllie as the “decree" interpreta- 
tion and the " nondecrce ” interpre- 
tation. There were those historians 
who argued that serfdom in Russia 
was established, hy governmental 
decree, and there were those who 
maintained that serfdom was not the 
result of any conscious policy of the 
Government, but was caused by 
social and economic processes, of 
which the growth of the manor, 
long-term residency and the indebt- 
edness of the peasants to their lords 
were important aspects. In the 
Soviet period, the whole question 
has been bedevilled by (he “ feudal- 
ism " issue, and because the whole 
of Russian history up to 1861 is 
often claimed to be a feudal period 
and serfdom an essential constituent 
part of feudalism, the orthodox 
Soviet view is that the Russian 
peasant up to 1861 was, invariably, 
a serf. Those historians who have 
devoted serious study to the changes 
that occurred in the Muscovite 
period have generally argued that 
the peasant living on n lord’s land 
was feudally dependent, but not 
bound, and it is clear that many 
now hold that serfdom began at the 
end of the sixteenth century. In 1968 
V. I, Korelskii published a number 
of state documents on events at the 
beginning of the 1590s which pro- 
vided additional proof of the pri- 
macy of the role of the Government 
in the enserfment and further weak- 
ened the “ nondecree " interpreta- 
tion. 

Making extensive use of recent 
Soviet historical research, Mr Hellie 
offers us a modified "decree" in- 
terpretation, arguing with great skill, 
on the basis of a vast amount of 


documentation, that enserfment 
began when lhe Tree peasants were 
bound gradually In the land by a 
series of decrees issued between the 
fifteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
first in satisfy lhe demands of the 
monasteries and later to favour the 
powerful middle service class which 
performed most of the essential 
governmental mid military func- 
tions. The introduction of St 
George's Day, the device of the 
“ forbidden years ”, the statute of 
limitations on the recovery of fugi- 
tive peasants and ii.s repeal in the 
Uio.-hcnie (Code) of 1649, which 
completed the process of enserf- 
ment, are all analysed with great 
thoroughness as Mr Hcllie traces the 
various stages of the enserfment 
process and assembles the evidence 
for his “ decree " interpretation. 

To place this process of enserf- 
ment in the context of military 
change, Mr Hcllie describes the 
introduction of gunpowder technol- 
ogy and the new military tactics in 
Muscovy, in Hie fifteenth century 
the major military Figure in Mus- 
covy was the cavalryman, armed 
with bow and arrow ; by the end of 
the seventeenth century he had been 
replaced by an infantryman anned 
with a flintlock musket and accom- 
panied by heavy cannon. The tradi- 
tional military forces of Muscovy 
were obsolescent. Western mercenar- 
ies and tlicir style of warfare 'were 
introduced during the Smolensk 
War, and although it was initially a 
temporary measure; it presaged a 
complete reorganization of the 
army. The middle service class, with 
its power threatened and its services 
reduced to a minimum, pressed for 
and achieved caste privileges, includ- 
ing the retention of their serfs, over 
whom they came to exercise increas- 
ing dominance. Mr Hellic’s final 


chapter is an attempt to ««> • 
serfdom pcrvklcd in Ru Jf 
though the middle * rv ,-*V " 
mililary fnrev, 

Of stale 

continuation t.r serfdom "L 

permuted a Manful " 
reform of lhe amy fjLjj 
fact .hat this reform ?£* 
the potentially troubled 
powerful middle service cS? 

In the course of his 
Hellie oflcrs many thoughtful, 
thought-provoking common, 
political developments and n 
personalities and policies of 
Muscovite rulers. Not .all 
these will command whoM** 
approval and some will doubUeu 
strongly chaHengcd. For instg 
Mr Hellie is a great admirer of 
Soviet historian D. P. Malm 
whose challenging, but i a a 
respecls wrong-headed, 1965® 
graph he once reviewed entiwa 
cully. That work had i.s deme* 
exaggeration and moderniatioi 
the author’s argument- for an ( 
nomic upsurge in Muscovy W 
lhe oprichnina, but in his ptaisi 
that institution and of Ivan Ga 
Mnkovskiis ** revisionism "todl 
to an extreme position. Mr ft 
however, accepts both view 
insists that in the oprkhdm 
" paranoid ” Ivun simply indufef 
n mad debauch. Complete dew 
lion is nn more convincing I 
uncritical idealization. 

■But this and other quibbles! 
not seriously detract from then 
. of Mr Hellic's wbrk. His hul 
of the complex terminology oi 
Muscovite social structure and a 
tnry matters is masterly, and htl 
given us a work which no stti 
student of Muscovite Russia 
afford to ignore. 
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l of Knowledge and 

„ fome and Jenkins. £1.50. 
guperback. 3PP. 


ton of Knowledge and free* 
retains the slightly revised 
'j |he Itertrund Russell Mom- 
• Lectures delivered by Noam 


tion of knowledge, hut only as one philosophers of this school arc ninli- 

raclor: A system of knowledge and vaicd by a “malice towards AJ - AYKR: 

bcliel results from the interplay of matter Probability and Evidence 

innate mechanisms, genetically de* To apply this demons! ration of 1.14,™, Macmillan £1 so 

term in ed inaturaftonal processes, the existence of innate mental sc lie- ' 

nriu '[interaction with the social and mala to other areas of human acliv- , .. , 


Whither theory? 


trolled by iuLellcclually respectable 
standards. ( 

The main move made by philo- 
sophers of the hitter persuasion lias 
been to replace the problem of how 


Lectures delivered by • operations upon linguistic structures tion? If free " fruitful " creation is J bollt tbc j |lWS cuus .,i relitiinns anil Ci,n sometimes be justified, they aim 
aky on June -6 and -S* 7 . which are .inexplicable by surface the natural state of man, as Russell uniformities that underlie the super- ■ , > s, cud lo show how different kinds 

My College, Cambridge. II i. moans. 'Non -obvious constraints on declares and Chomsky echoes, envir- ririni rinw nf events Hot how u re °f evidence can n fiord different 


The breaking of the ice 




DAVID FA1RHATL i 
kussin Looks to the Sea 
. 286pp. Andrd Dcutsch. £3.95. 

The expansion of Russian -mnritimo 
activliy has been one of the most 
-remarkable naval events during (he 
past twenty years. The Soviet Union 
is now not only the second most 
powerful naval- power but has 
a. rapidly growing merchant marine, 
already standing sixth in tonnnge in 
the world league, as well as the 
<- -world's largest fishing fleet and most 
.highly developed organization for 
oceanographic research. Whatever 
the motives behind them, the facts 
icannot be denied;' the Russian bear 
is, now Polar. , Along with this ln-» 

• crease in resources has come a' series 1 
:.of ; 'developments in deployment. 
. Which have brought Russian naval 
;! ;ycsscls into every oceari of the world' 
and her merchant ships into trade and 
' harbours hitherto considered a Wes- 
tern preserve. Although these deve-: 
lopmciits have nnturally ; caused 
violent discussion, verging on alarm,' 
. In ; naval and shipping circles, ' hr 
Britain at (east there has been UlUo 
■ to; inform the general public of wbat 

t has Jmppencd. David Falrhall is a 
rtjjfilwt with experience In the ship-; 
$ industry fls Well p> fa» the Royal' 
yy,, In which be was 4- Russian, 
' ' interpreter, rnhd, -with these quallfloa-; 
- i Bqhs, has produced ft welcome Intro- 
fluctiortfo tha subject. 

' ; v i.vfThe book is weJLwritten and doctor 
■ minted, ; based on Wide reading of 
Russian sources:' It is praiseworthy In 
;• to jajkteiiipt neither to: minimize the' 
• ; mwor.ianee*of . vifhut the Soviet Union 
h&p done and intends to dp at sea, npr 
, ttiivVnx hysterical over it as a plot to 
.Append communist revolution.. He 
unashamedly and : rightly says that his 
ft n journalist’s book, and it has some 
; of the inconclusiveness inherent to 
journalism; but oh a topic where 
dogmatism is dangerous* this is not 
necessarily a drawback. 

-More than half of Russia Lpoks fa. 
the Sea Is devoted to matters marft 
time rather than naval. Mr. Falrhall 
provides for the first time for the; 
general reader a -fascinating account. 
of the Soviet Union's struggle to 


break out of maritime isolation by 
developing techniques to use the nor- 
mally icebound Arctic routes. He 
continues, with good statistical 
Illustrations, to analyse the patterns 
of growth In the Soviet shipping 
Industry and seaborne trade and 
fishing. He emphasizes the unique- 
ness of all this development as the 
product of (i central plan and being 
operated under unified political con- 
trol, ns compared with the uneasy 
amalgam of competing private inter- 
ests and sporadic government Inter- 
vention which characterizes the 
maritime industries of the capitalist 
world. 

iR es Pi ,e .the bureaucratic obstacles 
of the Soviet system, the achievement 
Is impressive. More difficult to decide 


proportion of these are modern and 
remarkable for their reliance on 
missiles for use against both sea and 
air targots. In addition there are 
some 140 missile-armed East patrol- 
boats, to which there is no West- 
ern counterpart. Above all, there 
is a submarine strength of well over 
300, including an increasing pro- 
portion of nuclear-powered attack- 


in the Mediterranean, increasingly 
frequent sorties into (lie Indian 
Ocean, and massive exercises involv- 
ing the simultaneous deployment of 
substantial forces in all four of Rus- 
sm s major fleet areas— tho Baltic and 
v n Northern Sens and 

the Pacific — are a far cry from thp 
navy confined to coastal waters In a 
role subordinate in the Red Army, 


«f?S£S 'ly J950s. Fnccd with Lc facts. 
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approaching parity with the United 
States in number if not in quality. 
Beyond the 40 anti-submarine heli- 
copters based on two helicopter- 
carriers, the Soviet Navy relies for 
Its air support on land-baaed air- 
craft, including 300 bombers armed 
With airto-surface missiles. 


is its significance to the West, ft it These are facts, as are the examples 
'2KS «l nevv - s P urce of .competition pf a widening deployment of this 
Within lhe existing system regulating formidable naval force which have 
international maritime trade and fish- become apparent in the pnst ten 
fag, or will the Russians use the ad- years. A strong permanent presence 
Vantages given them by state finnnee 
to wage econom ic war ? Mr Fairhail's 

answers are cautious. He points out T 1 • 

.that so far the Soviet Union has kept I flPl 1QT 111 Vt' 
to the rules of the shipping “ confer- Jvt U.lCll luAt 
ences " it has joined, and, with the ' 
exception of whaling, has shown it- RONALD HINGLEY i 

A rr Hi r . fR » h 

resources. Obvjously, as maritime H 4pp deluding 198 illustrations, 
strength and expertise grow, it could Tharacs and Hudson. £150. 
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Western strategists have differed 
widely about the purpose behind 
them. In Britain, academic observers 
have developed a well-thought-out 
theory, based on careful study of the 
nature and timing of Russian build- 
ing programmes and deployment, 
which sees as the driving force tho 
need to defend the Soviet mother- 
land from strategic nuclear strike, in 
earlier years from the carrier-borne 
aircraft of the United States Strike 
Fleet and now from missile sub- 


7- “ gruw, ll CuUlu 

be Tempted into more ■ aggressive jac- 
way lo prevent, this, Mr 
Fairhall argues, Hs for Western 


Jocular juxtapositions 

RONALD HINGLEY i Th, demand, of cone, scncs" do 

A Concise Hlitory of Russia . not always help him to do justice lo 

224pp including 198 illustrations. complex everts, but he 

Thames and Hudson. £2.50. disarms criticism on this point by 

' " ■ '' • - ■ Recognizing the problem in his pre- 
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nations. to accept the economic chai- 
lehge by promoting greater efficiency 
and genuine Competition in their own 
maritime jndmtrlcs ahd to use' the 

media >tb wHIih' the Russians- seem variant ^ - ft ' 1^ ,n ... ana ^m^chev. To write 

Increasingly sensitive, to keep: th6 de- picture-books" ih which i lhal , r ^ an the Terrible and Stalin 

veiopirtg facts qf the situation before meanders between J praclIse<J €5 « tr avagant overkill;”, and 

: international public opinion: .. and aU too ■ 1* ' t0 y,wn Pa« the former’s attitude 

The smaller part of the. book Swinburie’s to l v ? 1 ^ 8 J ? f « c * Michael Vorotynsky 

dealing, with the -rise of RussiaA tije wSriLt somdlhei w ^S^n*» distrust of the military 
nav^pj^er, is le« detailed in. 'to safe to sea ". In this case however i’ re f u | e ^ Marshals Tukhachevsky 
WJ :■ « Jn*jw.; : ln Ronald HIhridyV S ‘ ^ ^ ov Berhaps to lhe 

analysis -. The Soviet Nayy-;, today .^i«t nliea ■ 1 value; but is there 

' =Q°>l*iiMhar' readabi1ity,:with relia- poilJt in comparing six- 

compared with, tho 623,000 of the 'biifty, he has oroduced iih l e ®nth-ceijtury authoritarianism with 

■ the history of^Russia from the Kievan tw f en *ic | h-cen lurV totalitarianism ? 
destroyers' and mote ttSmjSfcJg »h» Hnd, sp.ee to 

ocean-going- escorts/. Compared wifa drrats and^diiL^?4?° m ^! C, S al . V a . g0 at some of hl * b $ tes 
the American ships, an. ii5«h»S]n$ cemventi WHh . his 6Wtemc ot op the 
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acterSinnf Krfih Th ohar ' juxtapositions of Ivan the Terrible, 
actertsup. of both the expensive ver-, Peter Lhe Great G&iherin<» ir r Pn ;n 

^ » in and Khr^chel To S 
, the Terrible and Stalin 




marines. Puliticinns and Minishj 
Defence spokesmen place m«ei 
pliasis on the traditional rotes 
power, such as the projection off 
lieu I power and the threat pote 
Europe’s essential supplies, espeq 
of oil, by (he huge Russian J 
murine force. 

* In professional circles, this 4? 
is tending to dangerous dognut 
on both sides. Those involved « 
well consider Mr Fairhnll 1 * 0 
ously expressed opinion: th* 1 
two policies arc not mutually ^ 
sivc, and that the Soviet Unl», 
soon have the maritime and# 
resources to pursue them sufflW 
ously. The task of Western J 
spokesmen is not to quarrel iffl 
themselves but to convince an a 
ignorant public , that lit® 
Union is now presenting a* 
economic and a naval 
which must not be ignored- 


SJcrilege, Cambridge. II is 
'm of Chomsky's books in 
A his two major preoccupations 
j<ljc description and polilicaJ 
_nt — apnenr together The 
alibelffo lectures, “On Intor- 
tbe World", reiterates his 
in an essentially mcntulist 
j C5l or, rather, in a linguistics 
M entirely on information 
|y acquired and physically 
In the second lecture, 
Changing the World", he 
an account of the prevailing 
..Dal vices which have led to 
je regards as illegitimate domi- 
over free spirits by large 
and governments, which in 
bvo led, in his view, both to 
malion of the Vietnamese con- 
ssd to its acceptance in large 
ky th® American people. 

Kind of n synthesis of his 
however, this volume is more 
■but)' of his .separate views on 
' is and politics, one which, 
sr, seems to show that they 
from essentially different and 
une ways conflicting sources, 
gky does say in his ini reduc- 
in' 1 it is hy no means obvious 
1/ given person's efforts, in 
separate domains, must derive 
» common source or he at all 
f linked However, since the 
lecture deals with the problem 
k acquisition of knowledge and 
’* and the second with the public 
of the activities of certain 
irers of knowledge (acquiescent 
a intellectuals), it is not 
ublc to seek for a certain 

cy of view in both essays. 

Ws introduction Chomsky 
b Russell on the opposition of 
“Pblse lo dominate and the 
creative impulse in man. 

I creation, according U» 
produces fruitful uccom- 
1 and a sense of self- fulfil- 
*tul® the activity of the 
to dominate is characterized 
« creation of greed and conflict 
The implication 
out foih of the Chomsky 
jsthat the “ fniitful creative 
'■ ** 'inatc and constantly 
by the environment. 
«t«npts to determine the 
*nd structure 6£ the individ- 
g^Any attempt lo reduce the 
S® 1 knowledge or belief 
2 y , to lKe language com- 
« external factors seems to 
JWH only empirically falsi f- 
-Ja summer lo the force of 
^determinism. 

does indeed admit envi- 
** a ^stor In the acquisl- 


nioans. iN on -obvious const train Ls on declares and Chomsky echoes, envir- ficjaMlm^ 

«»n«nt;di S m k the domain of the “g Tories fa be^diS 


discovered and degrees of confirmation for the 


mental .schemata which ultimately social schemata operate In a socially posed to lhe rejoinder : if reason is verxity, but contains two additional 
control the surface appearance of an fruitful manner, to create free and so powerful, why is our knowledge chapters. As one might have expected 
unlimited number of sentences. unconstrained modes of behaviour? so incomplete? Why has the pro- £ r ? m so well-known an heir of the 

Apparent exceptions demonstrate Centralized power, whether of gress of science been so long, so slow Vienna Circle, his_ general attitude lo 
the operation of other grammatical Chinese or Russian communism or and so difficult ? Hume s problom is the same ns that 

schemata. As 'Chom.sk v has often Western capitalism, is for Chomsky a„ empiricist account makes the of c - ftrna ,P* though he gives several 
said before, it is doubtful whether tf» m villain of history. Like sSoRf&Wr! 

these schemata could have been Veals, he is horrified hy "the slund . The complex variety of our niSllv much occZd whh thl 

acquired on the basis of the limited cruelty of governments \ Yet may perccplunl experience seems a poor Hcmnel-G oodinnn m radox^ h He 

data available to young 'language- not lunate mental schemata encour- ;in d puzzling source of evidence also dLusses the idS of tSicheri! 

acquirers. Therefore, there are at age 4he partwipabion in centralized -,bout underlying uniformities. But huch nnd vnn JSSi 


bach and von Miscs about the nnlure 


organizing principle in mntcriul pile- be forces for tyiunn 
nomcna ; in Santayana's phrase, as readily ns freedom. 


sioje as yet lo direct analysis, may impossible. No amount of past Hume’s sceptical conclusions. His 

be forces for tyranny and serfdom observations can ever verify a comments are always lucid, well- 

as readily as freedom. generalization that applies also to lhe Informed nnd judicious, and his book 

future. constitutes u useful student’s fnlro- 


Kantian dialectics 


I.UCIEN GOLD, MANN i 

i hi mu ii i ml Kn.it mwti or tlic ininsconUcnia! dialectic able conscqiicncc or empiricist epts- much lime labouring ovor the well- 

1 11 1 1 misLindorsiowl and distorted. The tcmology. The most interesting pro- known anomalies und difficulties In 

Translated by Robert Black. central ideas of Kant's philosophy tiigonists of scepticism today are the Tew theories of confirmation that 

236pp. New Left Books. £2.90. nnd his main contribution tun truly those who, like T. S. Kuhn oml P. K. | )nV e been produced nnd too little 

- — * — dialectical conception of man are the Feyerabend, rely on close acquaint- |{ me trying to produce belter 

fnnnanue! Rant is an HngIKh transla- Mens of totality and of community, once with concrete derail in the his- theories, fn science Itself an old iintl . 

tion of the late l.ucicn Goldmioin's Although these and similar cxc- lory of science. They emphasize widely successful theory Is rarely 

first book. The translation Ik bused gctic points arc suggested by Gold- therefrom the vnriely of pnst pnt- given up just because certain pheno- 

on the German original, published in mann’s Marxist ideology, they arc terns, tendencies nnd changes in tho menn are found to disagree with {(, 


future. constitutes a useful student's fnlro- 

Mosl contemporary philosophers dilution lo the topic. Bui apart from 
• of science think of Hume ns having the chapter on Mnrrod’s theory the 

pptirc eundiisivcly sliown that the ruLioiud- Bioiind lie traverses is fairly well 

lAv/O 1st nccoum is imtcnublc. But they trodden. 

are inclined lo differ about the cx- indeed it is possible that philoso- 
been greatly undcrcsfimiilcd and tent to which scepticism is nn fncvll- p|, Qrs 0 f science sometimes spend too 

much of the transcendental dialectic able conscqiicncc of empiricist epis- nll | C |, ij inc lubouring over the wcll- 


nuicli lime labouring ovor the well- 
known anomalies und difficulties In 


1945, and on the second French edi- nlways supported by careful refer- work of scientists, nnd deny Iho 


lES -ni Marx ■ and by the equally vlnce the unconverted of the general that scientists do generalize, nnd re- sing n different tune until they hnyo 
fire? conviction that Kant was a value of this method in explaining frnin from occupying themselves with bcen offered a different score. Nor 

ihfaker 0 ^ thc°hii!hcst order It s the the nature and function of philo- questions about when nnd how far will it do lo suggest la sketchy and 
tnlnker ot tnc nigncM urucr. i i. n \ ..Anwrteri s.irh oenemlbat on s lustified. Their incomolete outline, ns Professor 


but only when n new nnd better 
theory is offered in 'to place, Pcr- 
Jmps some philosophers of science 
can Icarq n l csson here. Carnap's 
admirers enn hardly be expected to 


,n m- which Marx called ” commodity fell- any rate lo make these conclusions 

porlance in Kant : s philosophy of the shlsm ” and regarded as Inherent in compatible with the exception of 
ESSE "SSriCP works has the bourgeois .social order. science as an activity that is con- 


incomplete outline, ns Professor 
Aver does, hojv such a new theory 
might be constructed. Only when 
such a theory Is constructed with a 
degree of rigour and detail compar- 
able to Carnap's can It bo sub- 
jected to worthwhile criticism and .to 
feasibility properly assessed. 


Lenin's heirs hare 

protected, through skilful jwKya 

trols, from such nuisances ssijjam 

strikes, demonstrations agan® 33 
policy, assassinations of 

men and the pronouncement « 

rnfssive-mihded clergiinen, 
from hippies, WPP 
. supermartets and protesuM bi 

• In his transliteration and 
ing of Russian names h® 
consistent, blit incon^stcwygl 
have been preferable w Afc uS3] 
Krupsky ” and “Anna AIJ« 
and Boborykins 
originator of the 
sia’’ was demofehedso^^ 
The short bibliography.* 11 ^^ 
:• the book include? ,«*»* SSfl 
■ choices, but shouM 
helpful to : ^ 

fofiow up those sUtenK°» 

Hjnglcy that haw 

. marginal commen ^T^. UJ gQ d| 

are, carefully 
woric can be 

! able mtroductory survey.-, • j 
:< moSseiy cofoplejf wi#. 


»/, ' !<•, ''X* \ 


■ •’ 1. 
:-vv: • y r 


Brain of the Firm 

. J^Mvagerial cybernetics of organi:ntlon 


Delusions and Discoveries 


Hitler 


ohfBeer 


Studies on Mia in tbeJSrlllsh Imagiiialion 1180-1930 • The mono, id lhe military tender 


I !-"'T 
(. ' ' ,■ 

• : 1 

-■ ; ’ f 1 : •!'? 

: . i ,i-.‘ 


passive of the (apparently) similar Indeed, the second essay lacks the theories are primarily products of elaborate systems of inductive logic , ' ;) |*J.i 

active sentence “ l believe Hie dog is clarity and control of the first; It reason— of armchair excogitation — ^avc been constructed along those .H-i; lii-rjj 

hungry ", The principle which pre- quickly develops from remarks on „ n d human reason enjoys some lines b y Keynes, Carnap, and others. ill [ 

vents the generation of ” *The dog is work as the free conscious activity mclaphysicnllv guaranteed title to But this constructive enterprise has : i ;■ ! 

believed is hungry ” — Him nothing of man, and on principles of educa- produce theories that correspond encountered certain notorious difli- r V : q 

can be extracted from a “ tensed" Mon based upon Russell and Hum- with reality. Perhaps God guamn- Cl ' lties > «n the form of paradoxes »} ' v3 

internal sentence I" -the dog is boldt, to a generalized account of tecs this, or perhaps it is guaranteed iL“ ollt lhc concept of confirmation. . : v 1 

hungry j — does not apply to a American military activity in Viet- by the fact that the structure of the tho most serious paradoxes arc those • f 

non -tensed " sentence (" the dog to nam and attempts lo control world is merely n projection of our P»t forward with great ingenuity, by 

be hungry”), and is not deducible, dissent iu the United Stales. Yet m minds or of human language. Liirl Hcm P el Nelson Goodman. ; 

in any obvious way. from the sur- linguistic constraints restrict the But whatever the nnlure of the A. J. Ayer’s Probability and Evi- ■ J ' ?■> J 

face of Lhc language; it depends potential output of language; guarantee invoked by rationalist dence is based on his 1970 John 

upon the existence of a set of why, therefore, should moral and philosophers, they nrc always ex- Dewey lectures at Columbia Uni- * ! ^1 ; j 

mental schemata which ultimately social schemata operate In a socially posed to lhe rejoinder: if reason is versity, but contains two additional k‘ ii!-!'] 


Object of cybernetics, the science of cfTectivo £4.50 , .;v 

Stafford Becrmake$ msc of the ijuroan . • ; , ■ : 

Wei’ * *^ fs ^ niaD ^ the brain 4sa way of explaiuiugtho ■ 

rtrufctnres. HU insights gi«.a . , /, y ’• , , ; v ~ , 

M ctG1 y n^w idea of, what orgdni7atidn in cortipames ; 

.mranv. ■ -V-, ■ V . ■ - ' 

Sfe'T-: '• •' :: ? ' 1 y 
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Desperate dreams Georgia’s life and soul 


RANDAI.L JARRELL i 
The Complete Poems 
507pp. Faber and Faber. £4. 

Randal! Jarrell's best poems are those 
that do not evade his despondency 
but employ it. Employment of this 
sort was rare because he did not like 
to convey such a feeling as Ills own — 
no doubt for fear of sounding sloppy. 

. In most of his work Jarrell shunned 
personal subjectivity and felt bound 
to start from observed life, fact, real 
experience. " Real " normally meant 
disappointing experience, which he 
then countered with ironic insights or 
with dreams. The shield of the 
dramatic monologue always attracted 
him, though he seldom gave convinc- 
ing expression to people unlike him- 
self. 

■In the poems lie wrote about the 
Second World War, Jarrell tried to 
mask his nnlive despair us nn emotion 
created by the war. The strategy did 
not work. His theme became the 
wastefulness of war. -But lie seldom 
dealt with the carefully shaped, irre- 
placeable persons the world had 
lost. Instead, he wrote about ihe 
possible life the men had missed. 
This vanished futurity could hardly 
be concrete or particular, and the 
soldier therefore was loo often a 
case rather than a person. 

If one judges from Jarrell's 
poems, one must suppose that he 
'himself longed, for a past .he never 
owned. The immediate present could 
not satisfy his hunger for a sense of 
life because it was not authentic. His 
immersion in aesthetic or Intellec- 
tual experience— poetry, criticism, 
music, museums, gifted friends and 
brilliant conversation — scented dc- 
fnched from the Inner self, (he 
■ “ other ", that his painful childhood 
l.nourished and that he hunted’ iij 
, mirror* "An English Garden ip 
Austria ", dense with Kttliur- 


own country, dream they arc over- KARLO KALADZEi 

was. yearning to be home (“ A Ward Slikhnlinrenlyu i poemy WflBrt _ 

rn the Stales i. In Mich poems ^ Tbilisi - Mere ni '’r SOk humble. He has left us. hut his seat Kaladzc dutifiilk 

. sleeping and waking are no longer 'PP- iphisi. Merani. -r.in. h now worl |,j ]y occupied by Karlo ests of ilw ' S2? , Sorv— 

escapes from one another. The . . ' Kalaiize, a pool and son ol nature Party ■ [e W 

polarities dissolve, and ihc man is The land of Georgia is true poet s muc h appreciated in Georgia and ’ 

trapped in his pain. Finally, death country. The Caucasus is noted for (he whole Soviet Union both for his you tcai along (he lofty Ly* 
seems equivalent to life. ite abrupt contrasts, and has from rich personality, and for lids rare toil and fog 

prehistoric times been a meeting- --j . i.cnni from afar u-itk • - F 


vivre, coupled with a touching gen- During the nerina. . 
lleness ami consideration for the tion and ilw qJ?* 
humble. He has left us, hut his seat Kalad/e diitifi.n? nd 


is now \ 
Kalaiize, 


This di«ol«(ioii "of polarities i, MT"* ~ 

.he rfJSlin % r “3 £,“* K KarlnKaladze svas born in 1907 " l ’ 1°" ^ 

(in irony) a commonplace, then S.h of Colcfds lure.) JaMnandhS *' , ‘l«. “ncicnl raprtal of "“J: " h ™ « Ofe 

negates Lhe commonplace, and finds Arcnmiiti to sail there in search of 9 0 [ L ’ 1IS a,,lJ . Clt y of Medea. His _ nn ® ven J. tms ?/ Sov let indS 

“SrH asswtsa 

— _ i-JXstf i S£ £££« S^WSf, 

... , , L,fc is 1,01 . 1 V\ rCC , y L 7 en in “ ba 1 gian Communist), shortly before the 

rsS^n^nTT^ IS “ “Wf ■" 

Thom is no escape from iriieness. I'.Ced's Tv of^Lhe heiped m found ll.c joi'nvaT of'the 

Life, propositions about life, and the young proletarian writers of Geor- 


. . . • Life is not life,’ Scarcely even in Wales has the 
She says. Ji sounds tho same. bind featured more prominently in 

(“ Woman ”) the social scene than is the case in 
There is no escape from triteness. Until cvwy bjidrt 

Life, propositions about life, and tlie J® 

denials of the propositions— all are J l0 , na , ^J 1 ?' ^ ,e ^ l L ( ! e 

bathetic Panthers Skin, composed by Shota 

' Rustaveli, a younger contemporary 

Sometimes, in his lute poems, Jur- - - . 


of Nizami of Ganja, mid a fore- 


roll tries simply to recapture the runner of Dante. The Georgian poet 
short period when his childhood was has a place of honour alongside the 

serene. He does not convince. The cIan c hief, the priest, or the party 

particulars arc neither rich nor sed- chairman at any popular ceremony, 
uctive ; the lone is either conven- whether it be one of the great events 
lional or sentimental. .Finally, one of human life— birth, marriage, 
infers that there was no halcyon de * ,h * and commemoration of the 

period but (hat as Jarrell lost the departed— or else battle and the 

hope of advancing into serenilv. he hunt, or feasting, drinking, and 
magically transformed a childhood merrymaking. The Georgians' pro- 


Sakartwlos Knnumistl (The Geor- 
gian Communist), shortly before the 
Bolshevik takeover of Georgia in 
! g 2l. While still at high school, he 
helped to found the journal of the 
young proletarian writers of Geor- 
gia, Prnleimf. which represented 
the " New Front of Proletarian 
Literature”. In all this, he was 
seconded by such outstanding young 
writers as Alio Mirtskhulava and 
Constantine Lorlkipanidze, them- 
selves later to become celebrated 
figures in Georgian Soviet literature. 
KaJadze's early plays, Rngor (How 
It Was), and KhatiJje, made their 
mark on the evolution of the Geor- 
gian theatre. 


magically transformed a childhood merrymaking. The Georgians' pro- 
year into the happy time he needed P ens ily for gargantuan feasts nnlitr- 
somehow, somewhere. ally calls forth the genius of the bard. 

In a few poems Jarrell does brina " h ° "H dc ® la,m to Ms heart's eon- 
himself to meet his At [erU while the real of the company 


perceptive touches, a , 4O 
greets a pretty gfri -,ikeT, 

» Twi -^‘k. km . 8 °2 Ule ** l m 
a Tbilisi block of flats, oral 

*JliE un t vil,age *»£ 

tenderly clasping to her br« 
chenshcd exercise books of h» 
tots”. Kaladze is also a Z 
the genre picture, evoking » 
ually the feci, smell- and 
old Georgia, with her rart 
countryside and plrtur«j« 
crafix. His poem, " The Potttn 1 
outstanding in this category. 

Stikhofvoreniya I poentji 
most comprehensive sdeoia 
Karlo Kaladze’s poems 10 
Russian translation. The iM 
tion is by Nikolai Tikhonov, 
index of translators reads ft 


himself to meet his despair head on, 
and finds the words that it requires. 
In “ 90 North " he compares a 
boyhood dream oe heroic aohieve- 
moat (ending usefully in death) with 
adulthood's sour taste of success : 

Here where North, the niglit, the berg 

of death 

C rowd me ouL of the ignorant 

darkness, 

I see .11 last ibs l nil the knowledge 

iii worthless as ignorance : nothing 

comes from nothing, 
I hc darkness from the darkness. Pain 
comes from the darkness 
And we cal! it wisdom. It is pain. 


sinks gracefully beneath the table. 

A decade ago, the life and soul of 
the Georgian banquet was the un- 
forgettable Gogla Leonidze, who 
dominuted the social and poetic 
scent in Georgia by his foie de 


108 ; atKl Kaladzc has always been an inno- index of translators reads S 

“ST ^. ator i n P ocliv: fo 7”- f He r has 50me " roll of honour of modern 1 
t n ' times been accused of formalism ” poetry: Boris Pasternak, U 
n t p h .? fl bard ’ and striving after effect". But Yevtushenko, Bella AU 

/nmnnnJ m °S? t,flcn . lh . ,m ” ot 1,c is sim P ! y Nikolai Zuholotsky, and 4 
f Q w- P y seeking to bring his noetic idiom others. Published in an edUiJ 
tame. closer to the speech ot the people, 15,000 copies with spirited M 
d soul of and also to draw on the rich and lions by L. Tsutskiridze, this cl 
1 the un- varied treasury of Georgian folk- lion is sure to enhance sill] frt 
j 1 w l!° l ° re * W|U, ° 11 ! t0 ° m uch respect for the popularity of this jowlj 
a poetic the conventions and rhythms of spontaneous poet of the Cku 
foie de nineteenth -century Romanticism. mountains. 


Between words and things 


gescMchte, offers to the. render a comes from nothing 

S* a* as a co ^ age * hc darkness from the darkness. Pain 

fooCBOt " 10 a comes from ihedark^- 

.8 ppressed book. Ajid we cal! it wisdom. It is pain. 

, used° dreams*! hf blidSmSlc mono! .. e " d \vS « or lik ; 

- kfeep, trying to distinguish between , 6urronda [ 10 a 

sleep and waking, <the life they never Mn f &ntesy as (die des- 

1 ;had and the life they cannot imder- ,f Uvins IS 

; stand. But where Jarrell intends to MK S I S a dyflng, one may at 

: e iv« . than cliaracter, be ™ on W rLri° r .S* 0) .. Who ! ,y to 
• provide them with references— ddeas Ijl Ho f >e a tortom faus 

and quotations they should have . “reams anew version of tht 

; . known if they were h bright as he S,ec P ia « : 

The poet cannot separate his crea- • when thePiiaoe kissed heron bhe 
turte from himself, Hpa 

: The dreams in. JMreli's poeras She wiped her lips 

t •; -'pfteft have a . perverse relation to, wldl a moire— In the di-eam, 

reality. A hideously wounded soldier ^ A . a ^ tlc raouac ~ 

. : 4WnkJi ^ We condiUon must be a 7 ™* and WCBt bacfc *° slee P‘ 

- nigbUilare hut ‘wakes to find k fact I woke * ^ wenl lel1 my wife the . 

,• ■;«.£, Hospital Other sol- Acd bad she not resembled . 
u * ® a ® y d k hospital in. their My moihor as sho t hfl H itnnA it - 


,4 SlMbft IWftMWN TAifujft and 
EDWARD LDClE^Mmi (Editors) : 
French Poetry Today 
408pp. Rapp and Whiting. £3.80. 

GRAHAM DUNSTAN MARTIN 
(Editor) : 


Towards the end, in late works like Anthology of Contemporary French 
Hope and " Woman ”, Jarrell Poetry 


of a -hiatus between word's and things Hide of their work. Indeed. I n 

VI H!? re r il ri[ f a !w n » cl,al I en 8 1 nS tlian volume of this size nnd price | 
anything that Wallace Stevens and might have expected rather nwtt| 
others have suggested over here, a total of only 100 -odd pttotti 
there is also the continuance of a sonic of them are fairly leesliM 
pootry of 111 otn physical urgency and easy-going policy concernlniM 
ambition, an investigation of possible moreover, has not preveateoffl 
worlds— on the other side, ooncntli elusion of M. Roubuud. 9 


0 V , would suppose that every 
Ibwicist ought to have up his 

or her sleeve asct-piece explam- 

ihe literature, history, art, 
;iharo1ogy. religion and philosophy 
fL ancient Creek nnd Roman 
Lid are of importance to the 
'fflodf rn " student or reader (of 
L more Inter). As it happens, 
Sver, this sort of explanation is 
S? means always the strong point 
teachers or expounders of the 
L however well they may 
Sres t of the job ; tuul this results 
"a certain amount of frustration 
jog inquirers. 

But, thank heavens, it is not part 
itfmy (ask to provide one ot these 
Stations here. For i am starting 
torn tbc assumption that they arc 
a [tally sd necessary after all, or 
1 bail nol everywhere: the fruslra- 
to which I have referred is clearly 
a than general, since it has evi- 
isily not led to a total loss of 
liefest in the subject. 

The proof is a simple one. Rcgard- 
ka of the declining knowledge of 
& Greek and Latin languages— or, 
iisome cases, because of this decline 
-books about classical themes con- 
m lo Toll oH the presses. Presum- 
ing, therefore, publishers consider it 
uuth their while to keep them roll- 
^ And they would not do so unless 
by were gelling some response, 
tog may this last, for those of us 
ibo are In the business, and. dare 
au add (for it is always attractive to 
Hi of one's own activity as n use- 
dose), in the public interest 7 
II would be extremely interesting 
9 know how Ihe sales figur. j for 
tee books divide lip among different 
Kttions of the population. I suspect 
bt the publishers arc not entirely 
dor about the answer lo this them- 
dws, Dr, rather, u number of them 
bn 1 pretty shrewd idea, but keep 
nlKTtjuicI about it ; whereas others 
^•judge by the sometimes astonish - 
misguided character of their 
wbs-are entirely hazy about Ihe 
they are aiming nt. 
i Naturally, the answer varies 
farpiy actording to the price of the 


nope ana Won™: ", Jarrell Poetry the snrface-nmni^ 

LIT '! pipCTb,ick, in a5o. h Un,vereity Press - Th b i , ™ti!!“l“ r A.“ r i!'i n S'™!'™- 


T . — — * wiii ivfiimim 

1 ne influences are again the ubiqui- 
tous Mnllannd, and also the still sur- 
prisHigly jiving Catholic tradition. 


indeed a ksml of dying, one may as Ple^Y of good poetry is being written ’ Moro spcc Sy poets m d^ore^as 

SLS*^- 2SS ■ «-» .fiSSS .ToSite" 


,, tiKvv na ■ — "-j — • o — 

well hve (ol* write) wholly to please in Prance, as 
oneself. In " Hope " a forlorn bus- and Edward 
band dreams a new version of the yet wc ignore 
Sleeping Beauty : in England at 

. J . when the Ptiao, kissed her on the !?,{ L 


A decisive and commillcdjj 
ouy would surely have breoj] 
able, concentrating on a few r 
profound achievement audj 
atimultis, nnd being adv<€ 
enough 10 print whatever m 
snry, Including large exlre^ 
long poems ttnd from works IS 
combinative sequences, Irani 


Acd had she not resembled . 

My moLhor as sho slept, I had done it. 


n bus- «nd Edward Lucle-Smilh point out, crea ted uscM Tew fnmw ^ f nry ’ ,ncll,d,np J ars ® e3tl ^ 

of the yet wc ignore it, relatively speaking, Si ” ' wr tera like rTi^ long poems and from works 

in England and America. We lose a Kud have e ahnri pH « ^ , R ^‘ combinative sequences, Irani 

lot: contemporary French poetry ■ '‘combfna Hons ° £ d S!!, f 0 *? and pcrhnps pages of poetW 

tJie .. offers rewarding reading, and Is also has stimulHtinBlv 083 ” Tbe introduction to FrtiuM 

p sufficiently original and exploratory, 0 f translation S bv Toeia y « rarely searching, 3 

and sufficiently close to real concerns, through counlina thQ n8 nrto7n P i 0ei V S ratbor 100 clotted with mwj 

to be capable of fertilizing writing in various wavs P with hi. Influences and sheer names] 

ouac ~ English. K ys With ^ veralons of case of the beginner. The IN 

®P- ■ Th ere as elsewhere a critical ntL ' , . nre serviceable, though ofw 

‘he . , enaarement with t^ mtore of l a n- 0 J? e , ccrt f‘ nl y . n =cd a bilingual The volume remains a co§ 

story ; Ru fS e . an instaHlna of Lanmiaea a. anthology, but it is doubtful whether repertory, however, and 5$ 

: one of tee ml5rSo«ic teSS K ?Z e ! r * r«/^-doai much to supplement of handy biojj 

Jcit. particular, the varioSsFrendi notion somo of ^he^obvioldv’ n aUhoU8h an ^i^ographicaI notes- i 

„ ."f f 5. e enviously necessary Much the same comiuentG 
““ . Fran c J s Ponge, are easy made of G. D. Martin's^ 
'■ 1 .V;..- . °® lze ' tb ? form compo- Contemporary French Poem 

”°“ 0 E man y others -presents diffl- even more restricted in tb* 1 
as In . th p of Philippe work it prints, though it d«« 


T 0 meet modern needs 


BY MICHAEL GRANT 


volume. One of the most fascinating 
sources for specula lion is the glossy 
illustrated book, I am not so much 
concerned wit h t he corfcc-t able 
books, those heirs to Gusttivc Doris 
mid-ninotccnth-ccntury folios, but 
rather with the sub-coffcc-iablc books 
— by which 1 do not mean bouks 
kept under the table, but more mod- 
est in size and illustration, and priced 
around £3. Now, 1 do nol suppose 
that the purchasers of these can 
mostly be students. Yet such books 
enjoy a peculiar opportunity to 
reach a wide circle just now, for two 
reasons. First, it has gradually 
dawned on people thnl, whatever may 
have been implied to them in their 
youth, there is no reason why on 
interest in literature or history need 
exclude an interest in art, nnd vice 
versa ; so that a book with n visual 
appeal has u better chance than it 
used to have. And secondly, the tech- 
nical standard of illustration has im- 
proved by leaps nnd bounds, even in 
the past ten years. Book-design de- 
partments that hove Tailed to notice 
this, and there arc a good many of 
them, make a fccbic showing in the 
bookshops. 

As regards cheaper publications, 
clearly university nnd college stud- 
ents form a considerable proportion 
of Ihc buyers. But there is strung evi- 
dcncc, here us well ns in America, 
that the students who buy Rro by no 
means always students of classics nr 


of the ancient world. Indeed, this 
proposition can be extended beyond 
the educational sphere, since one of 
llic chief features of the current popu- 
larization process is its cross-discip- 
linary aspect. The renders, whether 
students or not, want to get hold of 
something right outside their usual 
field of interest. 

I suppose the concept of populari- 
zation still incurs sneers in some 
scholarly quarters, though 1 am sure 
that such derogatory indications nre 
fewer than they used lo be. One can 
go part of the way, just a little of 
the way, to agree with them. For one 
thing, the hybrid word “ populariza- 
tion ” is faintly distasteful, rather ns 1 
imagine vulgarisation (even haute) is 
lo a Frenchman, though perhaps not 
quite so bad. More important, the 
sneers arc perfectly justified if they 
nre directed, not against populariza- 
tion as a whole, but against those 
numerous man i festal ions of the acti- 
vity which sprend n greater amount 
of misinformation than of informa- 
tion. 

Indeed, perhaps even attacks on 
popularization as a whole are justi- 
fied up to n certain, fairly wcll- 
dclincd, point. I wonder, for ex- 
ample, if it is possible with any 
acceptable degree of accuracy to 
popularize modern nstrophysics or, 
for that matter, purely technical sub- 
jects in the ancient world, such as 
Greek mnthcmntlcs or the constitu- 
tion of the Roman Republic. But 


with regard to many other themes It 
would be more accurate to say, not 
that knowledge cttnuni be simplified 
without being seriously twisted, but 
that to simplify it without seriously 
twisting it is exceedingly difficult. 
True, it is less difficult than the suc- 
cessful conduct ol original research, 
extending the bounds of knowledge 
—but not all (hat much less difficult I 

For there are all sorts of mistakes 
and inadequacies -into which it Is 
only too easy for the populnrizcr lo 
fall (and 1 speak with the experience 
of the fallen). The only hope of even 
beginning to compensate for theso 
defects is to be ns up-to-date ns poss- 
ible In one's knowledge of the re- 
search that has been and. still is going 
on. 

This, again, is n counsel of perfec- 
tion, buHt must be taken very ser- 
iously, since the time -lag between 
original research (even when pub- 
lished in Ihe English language) and 
its conversion into popularized form 
is often appallingly long— a matter 
not of yenrs but of decades— and 
anything that can be done lo mini- 
mize this delay will be worth doing. 

Yet the practical difficulty 1 in- 
fronting the popuiarizer Is that, at 
one and the same time, he has to 
take an extremely high nnd an ex- 
tremely low view of his renders. 
What he has lo rule extremely 
highly Is their potent in! fnlclli-. 
pence, ft would be inadvisable 



\ . , lu r ™ 01 ^hJUppe work it prints, ffiougn now 

Traffics ' n ’ n A , « " ■ hnM?,I e , u a dee P'y ^freshing writer some French-language p« 

lifrwS! ?' ' "-s' ; i Quinctio . .. . Zagora l . . ' irThilo^^ 0 i'Vk 1 ' 5 ! prose ” than ouWdc Prance, and abojg 

H wllferaiift "- 1 T' , ' Hi®, difficulties, however, from Roubaud’s E, wfj* 

0resl<iT rdgedy 1 ^ .^Acnvation ieasop 1967,* >. -j- , n . ot Inoperable, The edJ- mathematical context. • Tli 
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^ . vcu m Q^scovenna imporiam oiacr pww j 
ul }p orsta ading it and commu- excluded in favour of ll>« ne 3 
. nlc « ln « “• ™ price, however. , and M 

-l .Produced a standard cramming of as many pflgjg 
. iiitf of c a " th °losy. based on catho- sib,e int0 ,bc s P ace 8Va J S 
( Uclty of choice, which prints a few considerable recommends^ 
poems each by no less thus forty-four translations work well whJW 
pbets. Iris Very good to ffve somanJ - originals allow Mr Mar« a j 
• vounwr Ufrfhi." mar, y on an inventive verbal bu^ 
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^ usefoj^iob^fif '5v r* 11 b f vo a ■ Robert Gravel's 

■ ■-SSto 1 'fefj. 1 1 attenUod to WPP- Martin 

' flSta Md £1.50), an essay- onjhfjg 

- somethin o ^ope also conveys swearing first published tn 1R 
5f D ii 1be: !r y ? ,ld 2681 ^ **• ■tudlctl tlrbajBy m 
"• SaS nenn&l' "“if 3 ? 1 , by bringing lightly- worn Iearinng,^ A| 
'•••SaoSa^r 05 Michel. Butor add well ; but if is hard to &W 
other Benr ns T y ^i, beiter known In its pricey 
■" favour arguments In writer wouldn’t &n° w 

not llf ? ^de net end of Ing ha, declined 


JEAN ANDREWS 

8EA SHELLS OF THE TE3CA8 
CQAST 

M This 'book will Introduce the layman 
and the collector to a wonderful world 
of which he may be only dfmly ewar^— 
"WlY , spltal, delicate, tinted and 
Mnded and apottdd In all the Colour* 
of the rainbow, almost microscopic— 
yet to be found along the nearest 
There ere many tiny shell* in 
Andrews’ , book that have never 
before been photographed for publics-* 
ttofi. ' — William A. Burns, Director, San 
J'Ioqo Museum of Natural History- 

l l i*d^li*oi | to 309 photographs, which 
f? Hf c , eptional ,n teelr definition of 
gjwlfylng feature of the shell* thto 
Proyldes a historical background 
and physical description of the Texas 
'■JJPJJt 8 discussion of general features 
... j tne mollusc, systematic descri ptions 
J' tee classes of shells U> be found, 

■ ' teacotoim of a typical shell collecting 
Ihstnictions on reoonf-keeplnfl 
'.•.^ mounting qf ehelts, ,. 

' Sputaw Foundation 

; |;!»a JM2 70/373 . 8+x 11 , ... 

i^plMos, $S sketch**. 6 maps 
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MYLES DILLON, Collector end Translator 

THERE WAS A KING IN IRELAND 
Five Tales from Oral Tradition 

Myles Dillon has translated those tales Into an English that captures 
tlio voico of the narrator in its alliteration, rhythm and repetition. 
The grotesquoness, tho wild imagination, the (lights Into unreality— 
almost childish dreaming of throats and dangers, thon Impossible 
rewards— reflect both past struggles end present living on the west 
coast of Ireland. 

Published (or the Texas Folklore Society 

Texas 292 70138 1 118 pages. 6 Ulus, £2 75 

JOHN H. MIDDENDORF, Attor 

ENGLI8H WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
A collection of sixteen essays on a wide variety of topics In 
eighteenth-century literature, touching among others on such major 
figures bb Ssmuet Johnson, Jonathan Swift John Dryden, Laurenoe 
Sterne, and Tobias Smollett. Attention Is devoted to fivo major 
concerns: Problems of Biography, Eighteenth- Century Publishing 
and Journalism, Drama, The Novel, and Crttldam and Language, 

Columbia 231 03516 0 288 pages'’ ; £*75 

C. T. HSIA .Editor 

with the esslstence of JOSEPH 3. M. LAU 
- TWENTIETH ’CENTURY CHINESE STORIES 
Selected for th& Irttrfnete Iftertry Intewtand theli 
Importance In the development of the inodMn < 
thenlhB stories In this volume are Intended to Im^rwa upon the 
Western reader the strength and vitality of modem Chinese flctiop. 
Eight ol the selections h8ve never been translated before, fln <* the 
ninth one, Nieh Hua-llng's "The Several Blesslnga of Wang 
Ta-nlen," eppeara hero in revised forrr). . . 

«“ %S»i W r , rmW 

BURTON WATSON, Translator 

CHINESE RHYME-PROSH ' ■iLaji' 

Foam* In tho Fu Form from the Han and Six bytte^lfoa 

IFs SS3c^s®aHw 

There I* a selected bibliography. ■ : ' 

OM of tho TmuMlom »<4 «*• : £2 BB 
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to disregard the probability that 
many of them are a great deal 
more intelligent than himself. Tt is 
strange to note bow patronizing tho 
popularizations of the 1920s and 
1930s some limes sound today, how- 
ever successful they were in their 
own time. I have just been looking 
at H. G. Wells’s Short History of the 
World (1922), an offshoot of his best- 
selling Outline of History. " In the 
last fifty years", he remarked, 

There has been ouch very line ^nd In- 
teresting speculation on the part n| 
scientific men upon tee age and origin 
of our Garth. Here we cannot pretend 
to give even a summary of such specula- 
tions, because they involve the most 
subtle mathematical and physical can- 
side rations. 

Well, hi has a point there : but to ex- 
press U just like that in 1972 would 
nol be good tactics, because tho way 
ho has chosen to put it docs seem to 
suggest somehow that we readers are 
being addressed from a great height, 
because we nre not really terribly 
intelligent. 

Indeed, I think Wells himself had 
an uneasy doubt ahout the tone, 
because lie also remarked: "The 
earth, as everybody knows nowadays , 
is a spheroid, a sphere slightly com- 
pressed, orange fashion, with a dia- 
meter of nearly 8,000 miles." Yet 
that docs not strike quite the right 
note either. The words in Italics 
(which nre mine) may have been 
meant to reassure us that he thinks we 
are quite clever after all. All the same, 
it is obvious that everyone did not 
know, and still docs not know, the 
diameter of the earth, nnd to slate the 
contrary does not flatter our intellects 
but merely rings false. Teachers 
sometimes say " os everyone (or every 
schoolboy) knows "—when they are 

■ referring, shall we say, to Servius 
: Tullius's institution of the Comltfa 
i - Cenluriata— and rightly earn a 

■ shuffling of feet. They nre approach- 
. Ing perilously near, to (lint familiar 
r malady, Popularizer's Madness— 

• accompanied, In the case , of a 
) sufferer 1 once knew (who thought tt 


JEROME L STEIN 

MONEY AND CAPACITY GROWTH 

A searching and exhaustive at'udy of the role of money in a groyvlng 
economy, The author poses several key questions concernod with 
the management of ihe typos of money found Jn present-day 
economies and then addresses hlpiaelf to an analysis of the various 
answers ecoitomists havo proposed. 

Columbia 231 033729 33$' pages £4'7S 

KELVIN LANCASTER 

CONSUMER DEMAND > 

A New Approach 

A radical departure from traditional demand theory, this book offers 
a new approach which makes li possible. In principle, to .predict the . 
demand for .a new product or product variant. In addition to the 
purely analytical development of the approach, a considerable part ' 
,qf the book Is devoted to the problem of making the thedry opera-' 
lional and to establishing guidelines for practical application. 

Columbia Studies In Foonom/cs. No. 5 • , • ) 

Columbia 231033575 177 pages ■' £4-25 

EDGAR R, FIEDLER 
Psskterfby MAUDE R. f*ECH 

MEASURES 0F CREDIT RISK AND EXPERIENCE - 
This study pmeenj|i> a Ujaihpzehehsfva Hat of most' of the known 
time series on The subject, including* background data for the most 
Important ones. The series sr\d their current sources are described 
and any necessary adjustments In ths date to facilitate rrilerpretatlon 
are Indicated. The author also examines a number of concepts 
concerning credit risk and discusses some of the. problems, 
encountered In Interpreting the series. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, General Sailds 95 
Cplu^ , • 87014,2283 352 pages. 7} x 10 ;/■' .£800 


$l#ON 0T^ti$RG ^ 

LEADERSHIP AND, AUTHORITY IN, AN 
African j?pciETy ■ 

.The AflkRp Village Group - 

In a c&ntihuatlbn of ‘hip studies among the 
Aflkpo, Sln^on ^Ottejibefg here analyzes the 
organizational rotors 'of th air society, defines the 
chains of authority and examines ths question 
df individual .leaderships ;. 

American . Ethnological Society Mgriogreph: 52 
Washington 295961tV$ 338 pagee C4 B0 
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The Date and 
Author of the 
Satyricon 

Kenneth F. C. nose 
The lllorary evidence Professor 
Rose brings to bear not only hefps 
la prove the traditional deling of 
the Satyricon with far greater - 
precision than hitherto, but also 
carves to place this work fn its 
social and literary context, 
xii, 107 p. 36 guilders 
(Mnemosyne, Supplement XVI) 

The Older Scholia 
on the 

Prometheus Bound 

C. J. Herlngton 

Th ie Is the first reliable edition of 
the most important class of scholia 
on The Promethous Vinci us. Profes- 
sor Herlngton has for the first lime 


was very hra\i* of him in he allciupl- wider pnhlii'. however xuniill;iiing. 
iii|> the L\L-iiisc al hy the canniil he expcclcil In grasp. So. in 

ml op! ion «if it special high, coy. fact, whatever 1 lie blurbs may say, the 
slightly w hinny mg lime of voice. writers arc really, perhaps without 
On the oilu-r hiinif it is only fair realizing if. writing only for their um- 
fo say ilia i II. <i. Wells probably did ' ersity colleagues and students m their 
have in go a hit easy intellectually *nhj,-.ts. »"•* " 0| ,nr an > H,,e 


in l')22. when today’s relatively hirgc 


largely line of The National Trans- lyrics and verse enjo rii mi , 1 

lat ion < enter al Aijsiin, Texas. C onnolly s The Co,,dn n »SM 
Nevertheless, they have also put for- urountf), well and nm*i iT, 


public, determined lo engage in some A pailicnlaily llagranl aspect of 
kind tif thought, did not yel exist, this malpractice is lo pepper one's 
And this public requires something text with untranslated gobbets of 
fairly stiff in the way of popularize- ancient literature. Il achieves por- 
tion ; il can take it. licularly amusing visual effects in the 


One docs not have to go hack to 


licularly amusing visual clfccls in the 
hands of Egyptologists and Sumcrolo- 


1*J22 In remember :t lime when this gists, but il is also amazing how ninny 
was not so. To consider, for example, books on Greek and Roman subjects. 


wax not so. Tu consider, for example, books on Circck and Roman subjects, 
the early Penguin productions, there darling with hright popularizing aims. 
Is a noticeable difference between (he *IW* stumer or later into the same 
level of argument in some of these pit tall. And yel the public they are 


Nevertheless, they have also put for- urountf), well and gond iS ?> !Mmuw. - r - - ■ - 

ward al least one important point wise, with due respect in &n already (partly because it 

about flie translation of Circck and Jar purposes fulfilled hv ij faired in essence elsewhere 
l.alin prose, Homer, .he IransforJniiii' ^ »«). w m.tch lor its onc- 

Whal they insiinlain is that Mime P l oe . ll 7 hi prove is tun brutal. Gr.a! «toes» as for ■*? P osmv ® **?’ 

I., the IVnwnn < lassie Icml „ u . lac is , |K » impr°v'“- is correcl ’, b “ t 

to be loti smooth and equable, and of another, even su the loss inur hdsthe literary feeling one might 
to iron mil the abruptnesses and iilio- in eliminating the poetic sK! til 

sytwnisiev ol their originals in the altogether is mi great that the E* Gould's niece likewise stands 

dubious interests of readability ” cannot help falling below the 2. 1' * — ' ' ,rn,IMnn ‘ 

(eg, Gareth Morgan. -Irion VII, mum fidelity required to the IS 

3. pp472ff : iff IT. S. Game- (however defined t of the orinj 

Russ, page 3 B »7i. being one of those Brides, jf the populurizer ol iw A broad assessment ot ms and 
criticized I have trie*! to provide an wishes lo oiniie irunsli.iinn.ni r J. code’s contrasting philosophical 
answer (Arbi. II. 2. 1071. pp7ff). In n 1 ' . , ,n,nsl ™ ™ Gi* £ areumcnl about poetry 


Vatina's forty-five pages on Sullivan : the first Is the more 

formulas ■ a piece quite imaginative, but both have real points 
j. nireiidy (partly because It to argue and reveal a good deni about 
ired in essence elsewhere Petronius in doing so. Next conics 
i„v»n as much for its one- Mr. Hcrington on Seneca, another 
IVfnr its positive qualities. Latin writer who is coming back into 
Lai times, and its main fashion; forty pnges of perceptive 
3"L Homeric singers did discussion make one want to rush off 
Sv improvise, is correct, but and read him at once, even his 
he literary feeling one might tragedies. These three articles arc 
nei J alive and personal without being 

„- U .. cinnrlB superficial or simply assertive. Last 


be radically inadequate '' both in Classical literature is Ihul, when 
ms idea of translation and in his it docs not come off, it is 
claims for Homer. No amount oF worse than useless. " Philologi- 


levcl ihul is thought advisable today. 
.Someone complained the other day 


books on Greek and Roman subjects. ;V me ongibi 

starling with hright popularizing aims, ) J*"® JJ r . 1 J) 01 * Rcsudes. if the populariw ol 

.slide sooner or Inter into the same fj 5 ,071 Sn 'In Wlsl,cs *° Muoie translation* of Gni 

■ - ’ ,lo read them have to be pretty spry communication t which is lYhnl wcarc for the hrst lane f° r ^ 

before they can really understand amitng at) ccancs to he Hngl.sh. m ; , re . "V?!,. t 1, 

whet, sijv Pindar or Virail is really any currently valid sense of rlie word. versions that will make tm'booti 


thid llii.x was because Penguins had what, say. Pindar or Virgil is really any currently valid sense of the wonl versions i.u ^, make tin boot 
deserted - the people - and arc now gelling at.) Certainly ancient roughnesses and jood *“■ '««« ^icuve ft* 

aiming al the tflite: but it would be I am not. of course, arguing against ««bt uptncsscs have to be reproduced ; _ * . e ,^ ccn ; 


truer to say that “ the people ” have quotation from the classics as such. |*y 51 translator in sonic way or other, 
become much belter educated. On the contrary, a popularizing work Bm Inure is more than one possible 


the arguments against using jj/ 
translations arc not m> generally 


7. broad assessment of his and 
Lib* contrasting philosophical 
w, The argument about poetry 
il not quite work 0,, L But in its 
themes this is a neat and nt 
as brilliant essay that even literary 
mUsk might enjoy. The two stu- 
ad Greek tragedy by Mr Hcring- 
SiaJ Richmond Luttimore are dls- 
at least for these writers, 
ffirstl presents a speculative and 
to febrile set of conjectures about 
ycbylusk later plays, the second a 


Inspected tho relevant manuscripts When I look at a popularizing effort 
ana construe ted a (ext on the beats * myself wrote in 1952 (it is out of 
of extonsive collations of the more print, so its sale.s will not be affected 
important witnesses. by my disarming modesty about it). [ 


Uncchylidcx (it appeared as an 
extended and friendly review of the 
Fnglcs and Adam Parry translation 
and commentary), and it really 
belongs with the Greek literature 
selection. 1 1, too, is taut and percep- 
tive, even if it occasionally slips into 
rather tedious criticisms of scholars 
like Page and Lallimorc. Mi 1 Cnme- 
Ross refers to the current idea of 
translation ns an important mode of 
criticism ; many of the efforts printed 
in Arion have made one doubt it, but 
he himself shows il to be true. The 


of extonsive collations of the more 
important witnesses. 

Vill. 263 p. 96 guilders 
(Mnemosyne, Supplement XIX) 

Vergiliana 
Recherches sur 
Virgile 

publltas par 

Henry Berdan el Raoul VerdtAr* 

With contributions In English, 
French, German, and lialfan by. 
Francesco Amatdi, N. I. Barbu, 
Mario Bonaria, IstvAn Borzsdk, J. P. 
Brissou, Kerl BUchner. Filippo 
Capponl, Emanuele Oastorlna,’ 
Edward Colelro, Vittorio d'Agoatino, 
Francesco della Corte, Frlederioti. 
Walter Lenz. Godo Llabsrg, A. F r 


is considerably enriched by (|uotutions 
from ancient literature, which pro- 
vide one very effective way of bring- 
ing the classical world closer to the 


... ....... j . .■ , r nc wunvs 11 10 uc irue. jtnc 

device Tor heightening and varying cdb,e . fl . u ‘V arc f,,r .Piw: fer^' f ®f r ° bl “J? 1 ®. m to defence of Bacchylides's gaiety of 

<h n .iii.rn cxunmie John Drvdcn in h< u-lffn W sw«y///i that requires us 10 , 


sensitivity to the “ thing itself " could 
overcome such weaknesses, nnd in 
fact we all know, Mr Mason belter 
than most, that Arnold on Homer is 
as irrelevant and confusing to a 
Homeric beginner as is Drydcn's 
translation of the Aencitl to a Virgil- 
iun. Yel Drydcn is just what Robert 
Fitzgerald implicitly recommends in 
the concluding article. It is, however, 
this apart, an entertaining and erudite 
group of essays. 

Those who have themselves been 
concerned with editing Avion come 
through strongly in this collection: 
Messrs Arrowsmith. Gould. Sullivan, 
Camc-Ross, Hcrington ton Seneca 
rather than Aeschylus). The other 
contributions have their own interests 
but some of them come terribly close 
to a particular danger of this kind of 
work: that of conceiving '‘criti- 
cism " as an end in itself, of having 
little in particular to say until one 
comes to Nay it. 


the emotions —which is what these example John Drydcn. in his vq. totilppolyliis that rK|Uircs us to | aQftUacc jj,e discussion of litis Tieht- 
incquiilities in the Greek and Latin nn B* uniquely authentic and 2, 1 ? ® S ^ hearted compounds (incidentally ft is 

are amiing at- and it seems tome that muncnl echo of Horace. Howml fpdytui « m raw with Artemis. easJcr tQ rc p ro i, ate •• deep-girdled ", 
one thins that will not do the trick there are not nearly enough good, dt Mantor 'improbability vitiates the admittcd , v unsatisfactory than to 


language, the discussion of his llght- 


nm ashiimcd to see the low level of reader. Rut they will not bring it 9 ne fting Ihut will not do the trick 


cerebral pabulum which seemed to closer if they are not understood ; 

me adequate at the lime. Whether I which is another way of saying that 

estimated rightly or wrongly then. 1 they have lo be presented in transla- 

should certainly have to raise my ,; G n 

sights considerably now. And there .. . 

is a further point. What people seem H owever, even those- who accept 

1.. , /. 1 r, . ihiv nrmi'ini' sniuv iHirioiiR nri»fer' 


ix to attempt to achieve a comparable translations lo go round. And m 
verbal cragginess in Hnglish, since tee nth- century renderings, as sell _ 
any such endeavour lo be Carlylean »wny of the early twentieth cm* mb much afflicted by that old 
or Tucitean in our language in 1972 nowadays seem lo miss the boats *Wing about the ice of 
merelv means ihul one is ecus inn to 11 fihtnce al the less pulalable haVd «d opinion ; scholars hnveusu- 
SwhaTk wl S o HiS Oxford Honk of (ireri Vn» l»« »«■ « «*! a genuine 
Zt the reader c^n ILiwT Ration readily shows Sort, 

cted to read what one has written ; no1 ^ n . c f ®* a,n - k >T' n 8 alf[| ^ “iittSln? WSlfh 
d this docs not thcrelore qualify right fees, which vary up rc “ d, nfi 01 M,c P** 5 ™ l * 

Lh'bleTranslaii .1 ordinarily) take advualugc d « f ^ordinarily unconvincing, 

“V , r present remarkable age of jxx* iwoM not show that Horace was 

Since, however, a vast amount of translator* 7 fflawen if it were correct. Pyrrha 

icicnt literature is not prose hut ...... , . \hc\ her hair, und that means that 

ieirv. and since Ibis, in addition In All red (IragC wrote U1 TO tivmholizes exoericnce ! Ihn hnv 


* t.imi, jk .v|i».kwii .. wine wiiiu iv iiiitviiuiiy-s. raiKiisn, su 

to want now is information. Fxcept .1“ 'hat the reader can hardly he ex- 
in the hands iff a very small band of f”.^' *1^ "^ pected to read what one has written ; 

recognized stylistic masters, an ele- 5?552?- J. "-L “"2 and this docs not. therefore. uualifv 


gant essay, u flavour of belles let Ires, 
is no longer acceptable in such works. 


advertising my own efforts in 
this field when I express the view 


WHh contributions In English Tt is illuminating lo compare some of the translations mcliided in 

French, German, and llfllfan by. ihc slender, airy introductions of early a work of popularization ought for 
Francesco AmaWi, N. I. Barbu, Penguin Classics with, for in stance, d ’ e mosl ,0 be recent ones. It is 
Mario Bonaria, IstvAn BorzsAk, J. P. Peter Green’s recent nnd much ad ver y well to say that Herodotus, 
Brissou, Kart BUchner. Filippo meatier Juvenal. for example, wrote a long time ngo 

Capponl, Emanuele OastorJna.' He loo ra think in thfe raiifW and -should thoreforc be reproduced 

Edward Colelro, Vi Ho rlo d'Agoatino, 0 f fn'ussihlv) ordal intelligence »rid ln English of a long time ago, since 
Francasco della Cone, Frlederloh. ' e ,'“ ff f he ihia. like his own Greek, will have a 

Waller Lana Gado Llabarg. A F, ^ }» '^P; ^*P™ d d °» period flavour. Bui il is in Ihe highest 

Loasev. A. Michel. Brooks Otis, IICK in . inc t r,lLl in ; 11 ,rie ^ ,me render ■, ..niiLelv thnt ih« flavour acci- 
Etfore Paratore, Antonio Is Penna. n V'V :i,St> be utterly, totally, ignorunl ‘ rlliu^ ?i,L f 

Jacques Parrel. M. Ruch, E. da "f ihc -subiect you are trying locum- dentftllyi.onf erred by the p.i.ss.ige of 
Salpt-Danls, Guillaume Sidgen, . inunicate lo him. I liis is a poini ,, . n English century or two will in any 
A. A. Takho^Qodl, Raoul Verilibre,^ which popilhtrizers rcpeatccMv raiMn - ,l ® ' 

^H,.Wpsten^ r pB°B r rt R. 0,i bear in mind, ho'w ’ ‘ 

Wonn ® , V‘ »■' tnthcr Unfair to lake one’s prize 11,8 C,,r b , cttcr tn P a y Herodotus 
■ ■ i‘; example from 1. A. Hnmincrtun. since the reasonable compliment or assum- 

. (p^Amoma.lM) the three- volume Wonders of thr mg that he lias something to say to 

Alkii Tlkfllll Piwr, written under his editorship, hiis m ? nd - consequently of 

Hlilll IIKIUIII . ;; stood the passiiue of lifty years quoting him rrom a translation which 

lit • remarkuhly well. However, this is doCs i usl this - rhcn thc quotation 

A orumaue ■ what hc • (cvcn ir it cosis you ® c °py r *e h| fe ®) 

nilUlUllll|Uu > will form an mlcgnd and cnTighlcn- 

1 iSiSnS w ‘ '. ,0 .i Ze T in s p« rt of ,hc book for wb[ch ii b »* 

tarminum Libri . there W J ^0* «« « jujsr s r j" ili i hec j f iectc . ^ ° h f jusi bein ? f : , in 

- romiuitle glmnoiir over its broken stones :ircl ? aLsm wh,ch shovvs bow the 

I rot • with the sparse fragments of Cher- a^icnts were. 

* che ‘- Lately there has been a certain 

tf rtlum adldenmt Now, thut is not good enough, be- amount of argument about another 

F* W.Lenzqt o. C. Gallnsky • cause even if your reader is a curd- “"P*®* of tb ' s subject of prose tnms- 
We .are pleased lo be able to an- carrying member of Mensa he is still bl ^ on Such arguments are to be 
•riounce the appearance ol tho third not going lo have all thin variegated encouraged, because the theory and 
-edreon of The standard text- or .erudition a l his Ungcr-Uns. philosophy of this activity Is a much 

Tibullus. This now edition paa bean • -pn- , ■ • < neweeted tonic Most translation 

Carefully revised In the. light o| . JSi 1 *!" 1 *® ‘PJ™ 1 ® 'hfoot- thMrists are far more emieeroed JSS 


and this docs not. therefore, qualify 
as li viable translation. 


ancient literature is not prose hut . 

poetry, and since this, in addition to Alfred (huge "role in It 
its literary qualities, is informative and . 1 T" 1 W ^ 

al every level, thc writer who wants PJ-'ctcd the zenith of translation b 

to. populuri/c the classics will nho nt b K, * ^ ' bew ?*3? 

find it necessary lo quote fairly ex- wrong. -or portn Inimam, 
lensivcly. again in translation, from an V rit f le * l V l 'i once again bewnrl 
the Greek and Latin poets. Accord- s0 . r ,( activity which literary pa 
ing In tine theory, these quotations talk about. No longer conikiuiwl« 
can very well he presented in prose mere fabrication of _cnbs (US: in 
versions. Two arguments are offered no longer dowdy, it is almost cl 


nt hand hy 1970. and he waxruxhr any more thail j t | a for 

wrong. For porn, Ininsfutioe, i i cmtenlion that Horace himself 

any rate, has once again becomrm ibten Pyrrfaa's victim. 

sort of activity which literary Mk Th studies of Petronius follow. 

talk about. No longer cunikninedan WfllUm Arrowsmith and J. P. 

mere fabrication of cribs HJS: inti 

no longer dowdy, it is almost ck; _ 

which is a ureal encouraflNKd I ~ < ■ 


viriVfr, Ilw. easier to reprobate “deep-girdled”, 
admittedly unsatisfactory, than to 
Ulthc Utur art icles by Ken n^Jt prov ide a substitute), thc rejection of 

■ Sm Pindar as the proper standard of com- 

if arisen, arc strikingly successful in 

opioion '■ - scholar, have uJ s P ile ot o™"” 0 "" 1 blcmish “ of 0cmil ' 
jrldtutat Horace is not u genuine follows a brief pair of 

pod, so Mr Quinn sets out to rc- articles, by H. A. Mason nnd H. Gbcl, 
lbs balance. The trouble is that on Arnold nnd the Clnssics. Mr 
tolled reading ot thc poem is Mason might have been represented 

>» rf » n 8 rr snbsu 'f al ; 

ineveo if it were correct, Pyrrha (hough the central point about 
tack her hair, and Ihul means (hat Arnold is u clever one. He begins 
lymbolizes experience ; the boy, wllli a contradiction that exemphfies 
fa gwrillj. Is full of clumsy Uto cuHivulcd idiosyncrasy of too 
«. Why so ? Thc case Is not much lllcniry criticism : Arnold’s 
signed, any more than it is for Lectures on Translation Homer Is the 
craleniion that Horace himself " first and only book ” for the begin- 
bttnPynha's victim. ncr who wants to understand somc- 

to studies of Petronius follow, tiling of Homer- as u poet, yet Arnold 
Mm Arrowsmith and J. P. is found immediuldy uflcrwards to 


t extraordinarily unconvincing, 
would not show thnt Horace was 
ous even if it were correct. Pyrrha 
back her hair, and thut means that 
lymbolizes experience ; the boy, 
1^1 jwrilis, is full of clumsy 
by. Why so ? Thc case Is not 


docs just this. Then thc quotation 
(even if it costs you n copyright fee) 


by n factual prose rendering than by 
verse. This seems lo me wrong, bc- 


fow people will know Greek o 
Hint translators may have U> 1 


mu ».u., -mininriniise u; heen selected instead of iust beina an 
there was not even a Juba II (o cast a . u , 60 L n u “ u JlBI 
romiuitle glamour over its broken stone* :ircbaLsm wh,ch bow ‘H'amt the 
M with the sparse fragments of Cher- ancicnts wcre - 
che ‘- Lately there has been a certain 

Now, thut is not good enough, be- nmounl ° r argument about another 
cause even if your reader is a curd- H *P ect of tbis subject of prose tnms- 


(cvcn il it costs you a copyright lee) verse, i ms seems to me wrong, ue- mat iransiaiors may -r-r 

will form an integral and enlighten- cause thc characteristics of the " in- in pairs, one knowing the 

ing part of the book for which it has formation ” supplied by poetry nnd language and the other 

heen selected, instead of just being an prose are so entirely different thnt to stringing words together in n»n 


w *> are pleased lo be abta to an- carrying member of Mensa he is still 
•riounce the appearance ot the third not going lo have all Lhsii variegated 

™?. n 8tar L^ rxl or, erudition at his Unger- tips. • 

Tibullus. This now edition fraa been , . J . 

qjlfafulty revised In the light oj ' , 1 be,l )fi so. to parade it, foot- 
recent'. research qnd Inoludee for noteless, m frqnl of him, is positiveTy 

■ ■ tna Hrtt tints tho. latllmMla ■ imtnfina itnil Am &^L^ At 


IJWWI 1 HMivnu UI jiini tin mw vimvivim iuiu «•» "’O' . , 

archaism which shows how quaint the present thu formor as the lallcr is - us is already done with tnw' 
ancients were. bound to give » misleading impres- and Japanese (see thc qucwioi™* 

Lately there has been a certain sion to the reader. In Delos, II, l%8. pp 2MIk‘ 

amount of argument about another The second argument in favour of s P il « brav ® a . ,,c 5^ ll 

aspect of this subject of prose tnms- prose versions suggests that, given all con,rur y' ,h:,t W|H no1 ^ F 

lation. Such arguments are to be ihe differences between the ancient nicn (- • — 


encouraged, because the theory and languages on the one hund arid mod- *" — — 

philosophy of this activity is a much cm English on the other, prose has as Michael Oram him hnnem ^ I 


neglected topic. Most translation good d chance of capturing • the Chancellor of the (Jneen s 
theorists are far more concerned with “spirit” of the original as verse. If Belfast, uiuf is the 
poetic translations. This was likewise this- argument is restricted to short numertiM books on Roman 


P; Papini Stati 


Liber Decimus 


ft 0. Williams 


V.; 11 . ’ UUL lD:lv ooes not mean 

Ihst-iC the matter crops up In a work ^ T^I ^ 

you arc attempting to write for a I h P QT\T 

. wider public. you are ever entitled to. . 1 ilV dll L 

' v. ■ mention, say, a proqusicstor without 
Indicating, cither in the same, breath 

or al, qomc other accessible point,' N1 ALL -ROOD (Editor): 
whnrsori of creature that is. Ah, it Essays on Classkal Literature 
.i obj . ecfcd - y °". were just sdy- Selected front Avion 


The anti-philologists 


in the skilful liming of this latest inevitable. There were, and 8 vJ 
.volume in the Heffcr-Finlcy series of people who possess both we vh 
. reprints. A selection of some of tho talent and Ihe linguistic ana a -j| 


The Society 
of 

Antiquaries 

For nearly sixty years the Research 
Reports of the Society of Antiquaries of 
London have been noted for their 
distinguished contribution to 
archaeological studies. Thames and Hudson 
are pleased to announce that th$y 
have been appointed to distribute 
. tliese and all future Reports. 


(cpijHia. -icjciiiun ui kuiiic ot me laicni aiiu me , ,j l . n ,hj(t 

best articles from thc first six volumes skill lo look ms Classical 
of Avion has been made by NfnJI a fresh way, and to wnie j 
Rudd, who, contributes a neat pre- accurately yel imaginably- ■ j 


,VI>»IV>UIV 1 M* IIWUl | 1 AW MVVIH Ct ■ J mr* a •«.. 

• of attitudes to Classical same, the oil need hot n* yihti , 
Britain and America quite so freely 'J 1 . 1 ®J, mv'd^I 1 


• 7«m pubflrhed. ■ 

Verulamium Excavations volume t 

• SHEPPARD FRERE 


[S ■ i?. lem ' rwUter.thnn mere- odium, philoloxi- ' 2SS,i^J° , QW * l00 « b °W ; *epre- among other ibiugMo^f’ . ,-g ipfef 

AriUrMB G hmmuh- ^ ' Thw*. More tecwttly. and uinter tlS ^^ction is. Are th6 there is an encrgy hereTh ^ 

^frwsqrMaar ., ■ ■ ■ .elrepic ihfluCn^of men like Tom a ? l,l e better than tiolis, that sends ihe Wood 

Tito wtfjnga - - Mraji y f T \ a . V.' , ; ' . ■ ! ■ - ' : . Ofluld and £ .1. Hcrington, the tone l t c rest 7 1f fio , one might again through ihiraty y« i 

strong repudiation of • Stole dob,.- . The /fault ■ (s more b/ten tt»p ■!„_ ..Kucnmi* mnn> vn..iu.: Want to 'devour Arion whnl». tt,p .innuiiu ih«n< k n /mol ^ t . A 

asr JKSS2S;-. 


V‘ . Thc v fault ■ Js .. nidrfii -often' \ 


i ^ s^naily there is 

[e .terma -M.6c other rpasortR (ih&mg tha Ulat ,h< !re were compulsory P b 7«!^Sdvby 


i^caUpns of Ihcir development after the conquest of AD 43 
» fourth century. With 384 pages. 1 colour plate. 
:®%k*andrwl)itc iilustraiions. and 147 line drawing, plans 

•v .iiy-’v and maps 

£1200 




'i'-'yf / Cni ”plc!f Hu of Reports already aeaddUe write to - 

i %■&-:, : . Thames and Hudson • 


There is an air of unreality about 
some rii-io/j writing. Ingenuity und 
forceful expression are not, by them- 
selves, enough ; some of the authors 
in question must have felt something 
before they put pen to paper (after 
all, feeling is what the critic claims 
above all to possess) ; but whnt they 
felt was evidently n feeble thing, 
something that would have wilted und 
died under the kind of exposition 
needed for a “ scholarly n study. In 
this respect the methods of traditional 
scholarship have a clear advantage; 
they inhibit the exploitation of per- 
sonal response by Itself ; bright ideas 
have to stand the test of discursive 

presentation, nnd criticism is not .. - 

allowed to devolve into narcissism, out arty idea of how to scan Virgil or 
Thc objects of criticism, in any any other poetry, 
cusc. make their own demands, and From n different point of view it is 
there are significant differences be- notable that tlic successful criticism 
tween Ihe kinds of English literature j n the Avion collection comes from 
for which the New Criticism and its people who are, among other things, 
successors were devised, and a great ra .,i gcholnrs ; they are not trying to 
proportion of Classical literature, cxplnin Latin nnd Greek literature 
Mosl Greek nnd Latin poetry, in par- without knowing Latin nnd Greek, 
ticulur, was strongly affected by a \\ fo because so much rubbish has . 
complex set of interlocking iradi- been published by those who arc 
tlous, Iiot only in the specific literary ossenlially ignorant of the languages 
genres but also in unwritten social, Hint many classical scholars have 
.olhicnl and philosophical preauppo- tended to despise the literary ,, 
sltions. Imitation, cross-rcfercnco, approach. A refined literary sens!-. -. 
Irony, symbolism, even the sound of bifity Is, Indeed, hard lo develop whjjp, . , 
language, take on special colours in .grappling with the unyielding fads, 
these circumstances, and in assessing D f language ; (lie two things lend, not. . 
them learninn is sometimes ns ncccs: i 0 go together. Even those who suc- 
xnry a guide us feeling That was so CC ed for somo of the lime hnvc their 1 . 
Tor ancient readers nnd audiences, , 0 ff moments; but when they' <lo r .; 
und it is no less so for thc modern succeed, ns often hero, (he result conf- , 
-critic. mnrids ndmlratJon nnd redpccLSchb- 


eul " und historical criticism has thc 
unfair advantage that, however 
boring it is (and often il is not), it 
usually contributes something 
specific; there is a grain of kno\v : 
ledge, of fresh synthesis, to be found 
somewhere. All in all, one wonders 
whether the hurfiag nnd puffing 
about how unspeakable the scholars 
arc is really necessary, even apart 
from its evident one-sided ness. Per- 
haps it was, when Avion began ; but 
many scholars in this country ax well 
as America are now persuaded that 
thc literary criticism of thc Clnssics 
can be worthwhile. The simple belief 
that Greek and Latin literature speak 
for themselves, if only their language 
and ideas arc fully expounded, is in 
decline. For a time, no doubt, efforts 
at instant criticism arc likely lo be 
painful. More than the will is needed ; 
a vocabulary is needed (though not, 
please God, exactly- Hint of fashion- 
able English criticism), a trained sen- 
sibility is needed, a knowledge ot 
other literatures is needed. 

Most of the contributors to this 
volume, for example, arc obviously 
quite widely rend. They are not par- 
ticularly reticent about it — nnd why 
should they be ? Thc fact is that they 
have acquired a feeling for other 
literatures; and that is a necessary part 
of the critic’s equipment. It is hard 
to see how younger Classicists in this 
country arc going to emulate them 
unless they can be persuaded to read 
much more widely in non-Classicnl 
languages than most of them do. Thc 
trouble, of course, is time ; dead lan- 
guages tire truly difficult to learn, nnd 
students come from schotil now wiih- 


und it is no less so for the modern 
critic. 


critic. mnrids admiration nnu respect, aciu 

A further difficulty about the Inrs, as well os others. Will enjoy il- 
puroly aesthetic approach to even if ij sometimes biles, 

Archaic Greece 


Istorla tou elliulkou elhnpus 
Vol. 2 : Arkhaikos cilinismos 
555pp. Athens: Ekdoliki Alhinon. 
440 dr. | 

— - - ■ . .i 

The sccood volume of this elegantly 
illustrated history of the Greek peon e 
has appeared with commendable 
promptness ; the first was tevifwed in, 
ihe TLS on July 2, 197 Lit covens lb; 
period from TJOO to 479 bc, the end 
,.of the Persian wpre. Designed- prir 
marliy for lho gdierid :jrcadcf, as g 
1 synthesis of current knovyjedge on thc 
history of the period, \t bus many 
uttractiohs also tor the specialist. 

The team of authors ' has been 
exceptionally well chosen and each 
of them h8s subordinated b«f own 
particular views to the general cpn* 
ceptlon : in other words. on : conWpy- 
ereiaJ points, of Which .there -tee 
. plenty To the histoiy of itte Archaic 
period, both sMe* of the question are 
scl out fairly. The book foads contig- 
uously, aiKf it Is only by reference to 
. .^ French-style Tndex at Jbe back , 
that It can be discovered Wljo wttote; 

. the different . chapters ; even ,wi hte 
them there are nufnwOus ■ 

*7 different haridsl Th^rNg' 
strong editors tommttei hftS btep 
.veiV welt done. V - . l-‘ .' 

ft might be expected that this 

vflLtne which 1 ’ dtfli with I*/*® 1 

bSed on m+Jjrimx. 

nvd course. by. WfUw* WjfU -me,. 

rarlief prehistoric' Jjg-f: 

' * ; ' f'-. r'; 


.modern way. They begin with an 
exceptionally well-oomposed section 
on chronology (which takes them; of ' 
course, weU beyond tltelr lower - 
date); they go on with a chapter' ort-’;i 
the obscure movements . of peoples 
during the dark ages, mainly geo- •< 
graphical in presentation. 

This is the work of Professor‘ s 
SakeHflrfou. now at the University "; 
of Lyon. Two chapters follow, by . 
Nicholas Papahqdjis qf the Anatolia -- 
CoUhga.jQ j$alopicg. on rchgioq-Pi}d ; -.. 
mythology; It Ts M bi a pleasure gqd ■ 
a convenience to have the latter 
subject gpl out so adequately at the 
start. Poetry and art are next, dealt 
witli* and there Is a.yaluable section 
on thc alphabet. Professor Sakcllar- 
iou deals with the history of the 
Archaic pepidd and-. C. Pel?hidi$-., , 
jwitfi the pqrjlai), War? f . V;. Karageo'r*;, 


thiib^tie-'oj. 




iff. with a long,, , 

s, opce more v ,, 

tliiy and very;. . 


g quality ai 

well ohpsifl. They are ajl Ip cotoqri I 
'excBpt for "j v .'few "diagrams, arid ■ 
thmigh the' publishers moddsUy' re- . 


Tpb JUbmlfm. opc 0 morc^ .. 
of art astonishing quality and very; . 
well bhpsifl. They are aff Ip cotoqri 
'excBpt for "j v .'few "diagrams, arid 
thmigh the' ptibli^hbiis moddsUy re- , 
train '. from counting Ihem thejf 
must certainly ; be equal iiL h Umber . 
lo the pages. . Marty wfil b® tie*; even 
tp the .teecfafisL ! At the 'price : llje 
boqkfta^^tgqinj If is good to:neaf ,- 
that ' ah vE^ljai' teanslatlqn' of ' the , 
two ' Volumes is being yridertakch : ' 
p iwh dieted by 3 Philip •. 


A. F. Boyd 

Aspects of the 
Russian Novel 

A commentary on six 
'classic' Russian novels 
whose Impact in Russia 
was considerable, and 
which have evoked 
great interest in the West. 
The book represents an 
analysis of social 
thought and attitudes 
in pre-revolutionary 
Russia as much as it 
traces the development 
of a literary genre. 

E2-25 


Kurt Kusenberg 

The Sunflowers 
and other 
stories 

Witty, funny, and 
superbly written, this 
collection of short stories 
is brilliantly entertaining. 
The author, whose 
humour recalls Thurber 
and Wodehouse, has 
long been a best-seller 
In Germany. 

£200 


Anna Clarke 

The End of a 
Shadow 

A powerful and gripping 
novel about a whlzz- kid 
publisher whose 
comfortable World Is 
cracked open when ills 
wife dies In highly 
suspicious 1 ' 
circumstances. 

£1-76 


Mary D. 
Anderson 

Grey Sister* 

; A retired businessman . 
buys a house fn the ' 
country where he comes 
to live with his wife and . 
sister. The quthorwea ves 
a subtle and sinister plot 
involving two mysterious 
fatalities which 
contribute to a 
compelling npyol.. 

£2-00 

• • fS. 

^Vernori Bartlett 

- A Book about 
Elba 

A re-issue of this 
historical guide to Elba . 
a romantic and ■ ■ 
fascinating Wohd. 'A 
perfect conrtpanion .... 
letting thepro^pectiva 
visitor know Just what to : 
expect 'The Times , . , 

,£t-eo... . 
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Women 
in Print 

Writing Women & 
Women's Magazines 

From the Restoration to the 
Accession of Victoria 

ALISON 

ADBURGHAM 

'Blue Stockings’, Mrs. J oh ns on 
{who founded the first Sunday 
paper), Aphra Behn, spy and 
dramatist, L.E .L . , hitter-sweet 
poet — these are a few of the 
remarkable women who ap- 
pear in this feast of a book. 
Amply Illustrated £5.95 
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The 

Politics 
of Irish 
Literature 

From Thomas Davis 
to W.a Yeats 

MALCOLM BROWN 

An account and appraisal of 
the relationship between mod- 
ern Irish literature and modem 
Irish history — ‘an impressive 
l literature brought to birth by 
f politics*. 

£6.75 


Commentary 


Ovid’s 


Oil Wednesday of this week Her 
Miijcsly llic (Jucen opened the much- 
HWailcd exhibition of Treasures of 
I'ii rank ha mu n at the British 

Museum. For a great many people 
the showing in this country or some 
*>f the remarkable and wonderful 
objects from the lamb of Tutankhu- 
m on fulfils a hope that lias existed 
ever since it was discovered in 1922. 
It was a very proper decision on 
the part of the (Egyptian Antiquities 
Service which resulted in the reten- 
tion in Egypt of the whole contents 
of the tomb. A funerary equipment 
of such unique importance could not 
be split lip and divided between the 
discoverer and the country of the 
discovery, as usually happened in 
Egypt in those days. Nevertheless 
many British people, contemplating 
the nationality of I.ord- Carnarvon 
amt Howard Carter, respectively the 
patron .md (he excavator of ihe find, 
have tell, over the years, a little 


carefully at what had been found 
could fail lo realize I hat sour judg- 
ments based on taste, history or tex- 
tual importance were wide of l lie 
mark. To he judged as a collect ion 
of objects ol all kinds, domestic mid 
formal, ritual and secular, inevit- 
ably disappointing in some respects, 
hut overall magnificent and un- 
equalled. die contents of Tulan- 
khamtin s tomb lonn a subject for 
simly wholly exceptional in scope 
and variety. Yet the challenge this 
collection presents has never been 
properly met. The complete publi- 
cation of the discovery remains lo be 
written. Until that general work has 
been carried out the attendant and 
subsequent studies which will so 
illuminate questions of ancient 
Egyptian art. and particularly of 
Egyptian technology, will fail to be 
tackled. 



Translated by 

HAROLD a 
CANNON 

Twenty-one delightful letters 
from lovers, wives arid hus- 
bands of the Heroic Age In a 
completely new translation 
from thp Latin Into Impec- 
cable heroic couplets. 

Unwin Classics 
Illustrated with 
engravings £3.00: 
paperback 75p 
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Catullus 

the complete poems 
[for modern readers 
raoslated bY ^ • *• ■ 
ROBERT J. 
ORMSBY T 


Whenever the task of general piib- 

vhouictl that none ot* tto ’.treakurM 5EJ 1 *? 

should ;lm^ be«n i sh* I kP lSS! 1 tft , thc 

ooumry. .This sense of grievance, if T" .■ pUl 

it may be so termed, had not been S ,^ k . '! b«*ml — much reliance 
modified by the knowledge that ■ - l -. pl,,LCcl 4,n 1,10 notes 

some pieces from the tomb’s trea- 
sures have been shown in other 
countries — in America and Japan, 
and above' all. in Paris, a few years 
ago. 


made hy Howard Carter while lie 
cleared the tomb. Visitors lo the 
exhibition at Ihe British Museum can 
sec copies of some of Carter’s cards, 
meticulously written, beautifully 
illustrated with pencil drawings, sup- 
plemented by full and authoritative 
notes on materials, techniques, con- 
ditions of preservation, and other 


discovery. He was essentially .'the 
practical archaeologist, a master of 
technique, a minute observer and an 
accurate recorder. Yet he was never 
uble to carry through the plans he 
had prepared for publication. The 
slow years of tomb-clearance saw the 


i 


.The m os i - 'modern -‘.of; .{&» 
ancients; a fbmaritic ahd ctifi- 
fessionaL poetbeforphigUm^, 
Catullus is here presented In 
Idi’mkny moods, excitingly 
rendered, in a dazzlfng, fully 
eon temporary translation 
which captures the compres- 
sion and felicity of form of the 
I original. - : 

XJnwin Classics 
£3,00: pap erbaok 85p ; 

# :i; * 

George Allen 
& Unwin 


.Today, pcrliups. most of the chag- 
rin will fall away. For whal is now 

S,IO " n * n ,, nn *bc unninii m preservauon and other 

f h^7 n K V? T ry r ° f u hli . l,,SC0Vcry dc,iliIs nectary for u re iable rcco d 
,s hy fnr the largest and. Carter was In ahnosl cvery rSS 

SSltf-''., ha« * ri8hl in ""' "> <«* m«k .his 

let! Egypt. Not only are there more 
objects but also they represent, as a 
collection, a fur better sample of the 
tomb’s contents than any other loan. 

This, then, is a moment for celcbru- 
: tlon and for considering the import- 
ance or Ihe find. _ , „ - — HIV 

“Ms 

recovery of so many rare mid fragile iJ|«S bHu . , wilh de ' 

Hungs, often embellished lavish y „l 1 ^2J c ?J l,xes 0 , n s P« m as pecis 
with sold foil or aoltl leal. ;.n(l .here- IS ™ ? 

years after the initial discovery, the !e SI ? p “v ,s ? e , d by . J pb 5 re 
Work of recovery, consolidation a hd , W ' l u be exb * b *' 
i.Cmnspart to: Cairo cohtiiuiid, lo all- [Si' ;! ^ Cprtcr brought up.jo dale, 
it provided a sttea V cohiihiiirig ^V n, *P h ? ekl gripped of 
A^b^co’ogicrt 1 skill qitd public thrill ^fume *' wffii k C niH m M mlD one 
vyhjch ; miubtalried popular interest u°r" 6, ! • • - s npcd ^ d ,s more ’ n °t 

■with; u/iwttvbring intensity uhparal- ' . r u e • ' r . / 
lelcd in- ItaMong history ofaVchaeoI- 1 he of a proper record or 

dglcnl discpvcry*;,:. / : : : ™ V. M yourig king’? tomb Furniture and 

Slncd'thtae slitting day? of iihdsual SSl? 1 pJ’°f ess ‘ ons , bus inhibitfd 
^cltcmoiH theimaJic -Sf the u .^^mg .studies in 
T.iUirtkhamun-.hal iiot idimipB ^ of ‘he Election, The 

but the, mystique- La hard to, explain' C 3- |ro Museum have 

• It is not simply. that what Carter found discouraged . .the 

in 192Z was an outstanding liollecttou ' JSr i- by s P ec,all .^s ,o.F the 
df ancient works' of -ait . Indeed art rSLA^HU 1 ; fu’ sro - ^ P f objects, 
hlslgrlups were not slow: topoint out tSl ho didustry of 

that many, of; clgL pbtecK From tke f ubl K iofV offcN >n 

tomb were . enneei vS . In . doubtfid' . fif. J. S T°rJ the: 

Lfiil , modern l'ih'o^. 1 .rbtb.M JjarCv derivative from Garter, nr 


,"V . v IC , n i 

r ---.^b-belorigcd'io^*, 

completely to lrad(tjomil gTotips 'tjf. 
religious compilations. 

• And J yet nobddy who 



in Oxford, ihe truly informative 
Tniunkluuiunis Tnuuanv by Pene- 
lope I ox. ami ihe .dim volumes of 
ihe ■’ Tutiinkhiiniiin’s Tomb Series”. 
The coiisihucnl parts of the latter re- 
present a serious attempt to make 
available some of Cal ler's manuscript 
material (preserved in the Griffith 
Institute) under selected subject -head- 
ings. Meritorious i hough this series 
is, ii remains, sadly, a nibhling at the 
main pmhfem of publication. 

It is to be hoped that the stimulus 
provided by the exhibition in the Bri- 
tish Museum will reinforce the deter- 
mination of Hie Fuyntian authorities 
to promote the deli nil ivc publication, 
so long awailed. This year could be 
particularly auspicious lor an under- 
taking of ihis kind, lor standards of 
printing and publication in Egypt 
have vastly improved -the expected 
volumes will require lavish and care- 
ful ifiiisl ration beyond the expecta- 
tion of most archaeological works. 
'Ihe treasures of the tomb are only 
known in par! : the same subjects 
crowd the pages of the popular works 
—even thc same photographs. The 
grand corpus, when it conics, will 
truly Open people's eyes to what Car- 
narvon and Carter found fifty years 
ago. Thc British Museum exhibition 
(sponsored by Times Newspapers) 
provides but a taste of the whole— 
but what a taste! Thc illustrated 
catalogue at 75p is a joy to handle — 
and lo read. 


Historically, the distinction of the 
Classics was that they were good for 
you. Their study -at any rale in the 
form in which it was cnmimmly 
organized might be a trifle arid, 
but to gripe about that was lo miss 
the point: Greek and l.alin had been 
invented to discipline the mind not to 
pamper it. Even if it was the Renais- 
sance which brought them back lo 
life it always seemed to be the Puri- 
tans who had taken over their trans- 
mission. Hut the asceticism of u 
Classical education had its reward, 
of course: former students of the 
subject could always he pointed m. 
vrising effortlessly into Keats of 
tiuthorhy. What was not pointed lo 
was Ihe (ruth that it was the students 
themselves who should liaxe got Ihe 
credit mil the Classics: they would 
never have been invited to take on 
the Classics in the first place if they 
hud not been gifted. The Classics, 
and Classicists, profited from the idea 
that the subject was a monstrously 
hard one. 

The curriculum. Moo. went out of 
its way lo make it harder than it need 
have been. Why, for instance, was 
no divorce ever possible between 
Greek and l.alin 7 Latin without 
Greek was sometimes acceptable, 
Greek without l.alin unthinkable; 
dead languages, apparently, must 
sljck in pairs. Why, mure painfully 
si ill, did Classical literature have to 
be used for teaching the language, to 
the point where noble texts came to 
look like nothing better than reposi- 
tories of linguistic examples ? 
t The real trouble was that both 
Greek. and [Jitin had been wrenched 
out of time and history a] together 
and advanced to the dubious rank of 
scholastic myths. 1 1 is the recent and 
abrupt revocation of this process 
which is the reason for this special 
number of the Tf.S. Classical Studies 
are changing and uiir five special 
articles arc offered as a measure rif 
whal is changing in them. Classics I* 
losing both its isolation from other 
academic . .disciplines— archaeology 
anthropology, sociology-und its pri- 
•vuege of siphoning oil the sharpest 
young minds. The Greeks and 
Romans, themselves have at last 
-begun to look like two ancient peoples 
among. many, rather than the stainless 
ancestors of our own culture. Cluxsi- 

Sl ! T lU ! rc - no ' v fi els lhe redder- 
. blooded crilidsm it was long denied, 

and its . linguistic cruxes can be left 
oir one side. / 

.Indeed, it looks as if language may 
f'JV Precedence in Classical 
diin ' vU? ,Vt : rSiI,es - faced with ihe 

Hr SS|Cs ,n ^ hon,s - » rc ™n- , 

1,01 ^‘ implementing 
programmes for starting Greek from 
jerttkh, and it should not be Jong 
St '1 11 possible to study 
hp u l th ? 6,d makeweight 
. J 4 rtm perhaps, hefetically. ancient 
In conjunction’ with modern 
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lhe scIl-congraiulaU. ,,, 

Arts i niiiiuTs lwcniv-siuK , 
Rcpi^r mipp p| lls 77 > J 
Arts Council, SQpi \ 
livcneil by Lord Gondn^ft 
tory slatcmciii. Lord Goodmin' 
rclircs on May 1 after ^ 
i-s chairman, files a , ar t f I; 
loca! authorities' unaincerjfo 
cultural health of the nation [ j 
is a f:ir great er^ probability ^ 
uilcrprihiiig local council 
ler to huikl an Indi 


The dark dictator 
of Olympus 


™ :,n . ,ndiiin Tempk- 

solving low maintenance cwl . 
a concert hall which iuv,k l 
and watered He abo oft lfiH U' 0VDJONRS 1 
frank ackninyledament a( of -Zeus 

cilsdilticuliies in deckling ha University of California 
distribute us lands. He hi* 
of wh:„ lhe C.,imul taSJ silM)- 

his seven years (Treasury m 

l rum £3,205,000 in |%L| « r hat is justice » a question 
£9,300.000 in 1970-71, \ \j like what is reality, and 

£1 1,900 OtH) allocated for H7K ” ihe question of thc justice of 

world ” he offers his tattered tu s»w smcc we know so much .is 
and dented sword to his ^ Jas in another sense, so curiously 
(Patrick Gibson) lo tidp tkfctf iilwuHlic ancient Greeks, is also 

independence :i »‘init its detmi w s ikm iibout the reality of the 

anti embittered enemies. ^ ^ t | lc j r poems and thc con- 

Rlwloric and irony aside, h «ons on which they based their 
Goodman bitterly complains ilu gisa question of vital import- 

afar Ibe'undeistaniling of ^ 

of values as lo allow the ante 1|VI "8 '» lhc P !lSl of Eur °P c * 
subsidise and maintain (lie pi isbsncscr been so clearly posed, 
library At a snail’s paeewiri iilone « powerfully answered, as 
wav being done la correct | , ^ Sathcr Lectures given a I 
injustice, [ml wc wciestillawyi ^ |%l) hy 1|u h Uliy ,|. 

way from pension-sehcnKUDdi .. „ .. „ , m . 

visi.in fur Ur- old ^oflkoi ^ "L , e Pl ' 0, ‘"" ,,r 

artist ami performer. Sensible u Oxford, 

is of the problems of proves R e gh,s Professor no doubt 
help in acceptable form, ihcCja be expected ; when bis line 

Ssrte 'HVi ,hc 

expertise ™ ro ‘ 

II m:.y nvll he lira IhsliW few P ic “' '’ r 

Panel’s host ruisnn Mire sTkmMV studies in this century 
forceful uampaigning fur 
ciplcs as tlie PI R. rather ilun 
out funds to writers. (The I 
expenditure on literature 
£7.1,1*34, *»f which about haS 
in grants to writers. This 
about one per cent of 
IKUiditiiic for that year.) Giles 
don. himself a former me® 
the Literature Panel, offers * 
more desperate suggestion i 
course of an emotiuiwl and ! 
always logical coiitribuiioo 
Pl.R cause in thc Spring >u 
The Author. Mr Gordon^ 
that thc Panel should go oo 
strike, suspending all ih 
until Pl.R is granted and 
self-respect thereby restart! 

Ibis is l« shirk the important 
of whal difference PLR 
is granted) will make to I 
and what it ought to do 
Mr Gordon clearly ha* I 
nor has the Conncirs 
general Sir Hugh WiM . , « 

” .Summary and Prospects 
the whole field of the arts, a 
or less entirely defense* < 

Council's existing policies. 


L'fi c,in decently be called great, 
from Gilbert Murray, the expect - 
may be expected lo null tin the 
bamnee. 1ml by the most drin- 
standard thin hook must be 
as the equal of its great 
: it is (lie crystallization of 
sharpest and deepest in thc 
I* of u new generation about 
reality, -and indeed about 
itself. Such ii claim will not 
those who have understood the 
df Dodds and of Murray . Pro- 
‘ Uoyd-Jones, like them, has 
id a paradigm of humanism. 
-Am peculiar sense of reality 
w that broad and intricate 
I ^scholarship which have 
|tucd Greek studies at their 
feast since the days of Wila- 
fcll is a towering and indivi- 
tfnicvcmenl. and we may have 
y 3 long time before we see 
H else like It. 

lecture is a discussion of 

r en w. No writer is more real than 
J and no writer more formal. 
Nice of Zeus in the Homeric 



etc., etc . 1 

U is an 

: pensive Mow to 

frustfation. shows Uj.its 

: fgKiiw^t' ■“ * ' 0lJe oF niir 


“He of our 


latest 

storm ^SlESvaftti, on 


ii. B,JU 

wanting . 

£2.50 




lit otl n) /.no from a silver stater ot /*Juli/* II •'! A/iin'i/mi tc 350 nc). 


piwtrv »h dark, hut it is nut impcnc- 
t ble. 1 lie just judgment of Zeus is 
after all part of worldly and human 
reality, even though Zeus liimsell 
may he Mipcrnalural ; thc gods or 
God ate after all part or nature or 
Nature, and the sense of a just judg- 
ment ul Zeus is neither unnatural 
nor hound up with social progress or 
the development of rationalism. The 
Homeric poems are hy no means 
primitive, though they used to he 
thought so: indeed, the entire model 
of development from the primitive to 
the rational and complicated must 
now perhaps be abandoned in the 
context of Greek society und prob- 
ably elsewhere ; what had been 
thought of us singes of development 
in a chronological scries must now 
he seen as levels of consciousness, of 
behaviour, and of soeial convention. 
Homeric society, in any sense in 
which it ever existed, was not less 
*’ civilized ” than what followed, but 
because ol the conventions of epic 
poetry diflcrcnl values and different 
behaviour hold our attention in it. 
C’onvcrscly. the great rationalist 
intellect mils and poets and politicians 
of the fifth century still believed or 
half-belicied hi the same Zeus us 
Homer and the same justice of Zeus, 
if only because of Ihe overwhelming 
influence of Homeric epic even in thc 
hundred years fitter (rue eni? poetry 


succeed without a certain humility 
and openness lo poetry. 

I Ik -.milifiive id an epic 

pivm will ih* 1 consist of conmiisseuis 

any more than of vapid enthusiasts, 
still less of. mechanical scholars. 
Professor Lloyd-Jones uncovers Zeus 
und his Justice in a masterly lecture; 
lie diminishes his opponents with 
authority in that he convicts them of 
mulercsii mating the 1 1 lad. The poem 
we arc shown is not more elaborately 
coni rived than the one we thought we 
knew, hut it is stronger, it lias more 
notes in it. and it is closer to tnc 
a relink age. At this puin t as at others 
It would be possible to confirm or 
illustrate his findings, which are those 
or the straightforward penetration ol 
literature, by lhc evidence of archaeo- 
logy and art history. It is remarkable 
to see how lhc scanty visual evidence 
coincides with his view of Homeric 
poetry. Thc justice of Zeus wa? not 
un invention of morallsm or a pro- 
jection of rationalism, but it was part 
of Homer's world bet ore it was pari 
of his poetry. Und it fils 
else we know about that world. 

It would be inadequate to B'VJ an 
account of Professor L1 °y d ; J ". nC , 
line of thought in terms of ‘heaver 
varies who are routed by the way- 
some formally cha lepged in. be M 


teems to have melted away. Greek 
scholarship (of all remote enter- 
prises) and the understanding of 
Homer presents a conception more 
in- keeping with the experience of 
fife in this century than the clergy 
would dare to entertain. 

Human Lind, suys ihe. bird in Eliot, 
vannoi hear very much reality. The early 
Greeks were capable of their unique 
achievements largely because they could 
bear, as their religion shows, very much 
mure reality than most human beings 

To justify the wurks of Zeus to 
man was beyond the scape of 
even the most niliunul Greek pact; 
it was below the dignity of Zeus and 
above the possibilities of man. What- 
ever of formal justifications has sur- 
vived in literature is deeply built inlo 
file forms of poetry ; it has entered 
those forms ul a popular, almost a 
proverbial level, before they became 
great literal lire, and has deeply pene- 
trated them. 

It will be evident ihat these are thc 
opinions nr preconceptions of the 
reviewer: Professor l.loyd-Jcncs’s , 

awn work is more lightly argued, but 
it is so stimulating that every reader 
will wish lo break in again and again : 

It is live privilege or disadvantage of 
n reviewer much moved by a book 
that lie interjects in marginal anno- 
tations tmd in print. Professor Lloyd- 
I ones has a happiness of opening and 
clnsing .nid of sudden phrases in 
common willi purely literary writers ; 
for example with the .sudden sharp 
resonances of Gibbon : and like Gih- 
hon he lias something indefinable in 
common with the arts in his own day. 
In the briskness of Glhhon there were 
other elements remote from scholarly 
brooding. Thc best classical scholars 
in the past 150 years und no doubt 
much earlier have hud un clement of 
poetry in iheir talent and vocation ; 
they cannot 1 m called noels mqqqud 
since this element in them has been 
so abundantly fruitful and in vbrsb ft 
would have been lest so ; It needed for 
its development the gritty materials 
nnd hard intcllccliml exercise of Ibe 
scholar’s- trade, but Ihis Is the element 
which spenks so immedla'tcly In their 
writings, and which' separates them 
so completely from mechanical 
practitioners. A ' wide v lew of ancient 
literature will not be intoxicating or 
even acceptable except when It con- 
trols details ih the wcIMtnowii man- 
ner of the Greek light; wide but un- 
controlled vievvs of literature are 
simply fuzzy, but the genuine breadth 
of scholarship is a combination of 
completeness and particularity. 

A review nf this kind is no place 
for a profusion of particulars! 6 lU a 


Religion and 
Society in the 
Age of Saint 

Augustine 

By Peter Brown 

"The rciiili‘1' , . . I ul?* t lie iqipc nt unity 
tu trni'o tin* growl Ii ul'a major work 
[Aaguntinr nf llitijui] iik wnll uh 
n.-cuiviii}> fiiMuinnl i ng insightH into n 
In hr - dead uncioly un mirh milijwlH ns 

sorcery and donums 1 i hiIp, 
ndniinirilrni inn - above nil. living 
religious belief nnd ljn> inTmim ii/mina 
fr*ini it — Til*' Times. 4!3-2t] 

Horatio's 

Version 

By Alethea Hayter 

Wliat hnppcniHl utter l lie end of 
Hamlet, when the foil r eorpsoN bud 
been borne HWayV How (lid llnratin 
curry out the Piinn-'s dying injunction 
to "lei! my story'", 1 Alethea llnvler'e 
' narrative Uilifts the form of lhe 
proceed i hrh of a t ’mivL of Enquiry ’ 
with VolUmuml an Chnirman, 
altenint inn with Horiitio’Huonimpnlnry 
in liin diary. £1'50 


some iwniMMj , J 7' In n, #.o -hnt 

and others impaled in ti»tn D ‘«' ior a prorusion oi pan , — 

In uni red years after true enk; poetry (here is nrte scholar who \s ■ ntare man fw , wil j be, in order, ; ; Professor 
to have ceased to be written' nri a «Qmw Wicii/ent 

'in Greece. ■ „ , . » whom many of foe ai^menfs m i a pag<y? , 0 H esmd: he points out the 

' . c . f„ r convcpiutinn, >vhosc work is always - ambivalence or Hesiod s social posi- 

Thcrc is a primn y .. present and in relation to whom f| ^ n hjs aul horiiy as a poet and his 

as of taking Aus ser o ^isly i in ^ rofessl)r LJpyd-Jnncs must defl P®. |; lC k of standing as a peasant farmer. 

lltet. in that hke tAchiltesdnd Ther- ^ !he „„jhor of The Greeks n j, being cruciu! to the poet's concept 
sites he is simply a character m a the Irrational. Professor Lloyd- ti 0 bs and expectations and basic to 

Junes'* relationship to ^Professor h is ■ preoccupation with justice. ; ft 
Dodds is one of tense and intricate no t Hesiod who invented justice, 
intellectual involvement, but where view of, humanity is modest and 
Dodds hns stressed development, , ^ hopes in Zeus itiorfr natural than 
rationality- in itr emergence apd in . pi-rsbnal. Indecdone could renson- 
lhe. obstacles it confronted, Uoy d ‘ ahly.say that if justice Is not natprai 
Jones stresses continuity and the pre: it %. nothing. It is: obscure ip what 
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poem, described in the name lightly 
honeyed or checkered and thunder- 
ous verses, with the xamc kind of 
delicacy and extraordinary strength. 
It used to be thought be was a 
heavenly projection of an earthly 
political system, und indeed it must 
Inevitably be true that the idea of 


iDUitiuum - 

recent times 'has been even less pro 
ducti* e than the political abstract tort 
*incc it Has been even more m<«n- 
unical: dealing wifo a poem '“ 
/dealing with a runfung 


II fts rro^cMui me worio or ouiu : ni vuiap, 

heroic accourtt - of .foe : arid th.is diff^renceTfOtrt la'ter, more 

SSSe and : 
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A novel by Eva Figes 

"An iiitriguinghuvt’l, u 1 luillev Hbi-ut 
invftnlion.itAi-ircunningly invi-nted ... 
What nmki'H n I'Hpi-i'iully intftrftsting ; 
in thuL thi> ant i-i (‘iiliKin uf M'ihs Figftfl* 
-mnlhod in piny fit iignins-t n vividly ' 
rnnlmtiti pint, in which cliftruclora are. 
dolincm oil with liip-iwidoi niet 

Kolidit.y ... It i<x>x|K , rlmentaliniiqmp'- 
dcgreu-untl.il os also cheeasurance of a" 
writer wb n gets butter wi tli i*aeh 
novel. She doHorvon n Hirl»tiintinl 
niidiencn." - Ninthi O' Taolu in, 

The Union. £2 

Dawn and the 
Darkest Hour 

A study of AldouH Huxley 
By George Woodcock 

Using hingrn phionl fiiolft where 
nocusflfiry (OHUiipInmcnt hiflorillcnl ‘ - 
jnrlgcninn ta, (ioorno Wriodrock • :. ’ 

nvnlualbe the whole uf Huxley's worjci, 
"Tnunderatand hinicomplololy wo . 
mUet nbo liiu lifn And work ns a unity, 

In that wey. nbt only do his Inter 1 ■ . 
tcaclihvga ncquira (hn background ; l • 
that places them in pcnspeotive, but- • 
ilia earlier works deepen ni their . 
hnlf-coiieeiouK antieipationsppen loto- 

the future." -.JW'SO 

Malta 

An archaeological guide : 

ByD. H. Trump 

Dr Trump' a guid e has a dual purpose: 
to describe the antiquities and where 
to find them, nnd to show, an far aa 
archaeological riisearch has so Air, ■, 

- revealed jfc,- what 'the Wtea foeimfn tb^- 
Jdstoi-y pPthO leJqndn. niusEMted.flSwi 

35 photographs onrl 35 text figures. ^ 

. ,J?2:Gp 

The Ancient 
and Rightful 
Customs ■ v^ f ; . 

Ajhistqry of the English r^/; 
.Gustoi^s Service • "; ; ;T 
B^]S(dward Carson . . 

' TJta Author’s pdeltiqn eaUbwiaUf' 
and Arduriet uf the Customs etaT •; i.’.i 
. Hxoiae Department' give? the bo^K V' : 
aptliorityoven wjiilo his brisk, 

anecdotal style mukfcs it highly 
roadab1e.!*^-7Vic'yf<«eN. With a • 
Foreword by A. W. Tnylor. £4 
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Homer's, shadow on it seems lo be: 
und this includes the mi lure of Zeus 
ii mi of justice. Mimnermus speaks 
of Zeus in liic blenk voice of Achilles, 
either been use he has rcud und 
founded his poetry on Hunter or 
been use I his black wisdom was pro- 
verbial. 

There is room in the intellectual 
model we are being offered for deve- 
lopment. but not perhaps for funda- 
mental changes. Any fundamental 
changes in Greek society scent to 
hnve been late in affecting religion. 
Not much emphasis is put on the 
earliest emergence of the polls, 
because the form .in which it emerged 
was at first aristocratic, and even the 
philosophers, indeed even the 
Athenian democracy with its super- 
stitions and its tragedies, departed' 
less fur in the fifth century from a 
Homeric vision of the justice of Zeus 
than one might suppose. Many ques- 
tions of interpretation central to the 
study of (lie tragic poets are bound 


up with this view, and they are 
worked out in an enthralling way. 
Wliat altered least in the framework 
of poetry, although it did alter in 
time, was an austere and terrifyingly 
modest understanding of (he natural 
, order, an understanding which to us 
' until now has been us culturally 
remote ns it was unsympathetic. One 
should remember that the statue of 
Zeus ut Olympia belonged to the mid- 
fifth century, but that when the 
Roman general Aemilius PnuJus saw 
it he observed ut once it was the Zeus 
of Homer, and also that Quintilian 
said of the same statue that it added 
something to human religion. The 
Zeus of Aeschylus is like that, and 
yet Aeschylus could hear a footfall 
of justice neither softer nor louder 
than Homer. One oE the most, 
important and astonishing of the 
phenomena which Professor Lloyd- 
Jones touches is the position of justice 
in philosophy and in medicine, where 
it was vital to the advance of science, 


once again in the same period. The 
normal condition of a limb was “its 
just nature ", what restored a 
wrenched limb was “a just opera- 
tion ", and correct treatment " is 
established like a just law It is 
ns if the very idea of nature followed 
from that of justice. 

It seems a far cry from “ the 
rudder-stroke of the thunder", but 
die justice of Zeus is fundamental to 
rationality and the unity of nature. 
We no longer believe (hat historical 
progress is from simple to complex 
conceptions; Homer seems younger 
and more modern. To Aeschylus as 
to Homer there is a "grace that 
comes by violence ", and ns Profes- 
sor Lloyd-Jones well translates : 
M There is a place where what is for- 
midable is gpod and must remain 
seated to watch over men's minds." 
Among the tragic poets, nnd particu- 
larly on Aeschylus, he is at his best, 
brilliantly persuasive, unexpected 
und original, densely rich in new in- 


sights and scholarly arguments. He 
makes a bewitching suggestion, based 
partly on the earlier work of Fracn- 
kel, but substantially new and very 
convincing, that the last play of the 
Prometheus trilogy was the Women 
of Aetna, and that the whole trilogy 
was first performed in Sicily on a visit 
to Hicron. This suggestion is mod- 
estly put forward, it is briefly but 
cogently argued und is essentially 
conjectural, but it is a conjecture any 
classical scholar in history, let alone 
anyone now living, would be proud 
to have made. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones extends his 
researches as far as Thucydides and 
the sophists. 


Thucydides sees die history of the em- 
pire in tragic terms, not necessarily be- 
cause he has been influenced by tragedy, 


but more probably because like tho 
tragedians, like Herodotus, like most of 


his contemporaries his mind was pro- 
foundly conditioned by Ilia epic and the 
whole attitude to human life which it 


expresses. 


To the Editor 


The State 
of English 


Sir, — May I touch briefly on the 

f ioinisof fact raised in Mr Erskine-Hlll's 
eitcr of March 17 ? 


Mr Rrskine-Hill has conic to Cam- 
bridge only relatively recently. He Is 
In no position whatever to deal with 
matters whose decisive stages took place 
between 1%I and 1965. It Is cant — 
and under the circumstance; rather un- 
pleasant cant — to say that someone who 
lias been expressly invited not to apply 
for a teaching office whatever his work 
os supervisor and lecturer is “ not in any 
sense excluded from the Faculty 
Each time [ give a lecture on such 
topics as . linguistics qnd literature or on 
Mar^ in. relation to" the Moralist Paper' 
or dn Ldvl -Strains and die theory of 


now (March 24) gives as an example of 
such malpractice Dr Lcnvls's account 
of The Golden Bowl in The Great Tradi- 
tion. together with the judgment (hat 
LeaVls has done nothing to convince 
the reader except provide him with an 
oul-of-eontext quotation. But this Li 
itself an out-of-context quotation. In 
fact, of course, Lea vis is using The 
Golden Bowl as a foil lo an earlier and 
better work, Portrait of a Lady, and it 
is in bis account of the latter that we 
have an appreciation of what James's 


Mr Morse and his like are Bfter. He 
wants a way of describing texts which 
will coerce readers into agreement be- 
cause it Is " scientific ", Has he asked 
himself why he assumes descriptions 
(which always hnve to be made from a 
point of view and for a purpose) are 


objective while value-judgments are 


not 7 Has he asked himself whether 


most sciences merely give descriptions ? 
Has he, with his wish for “ scienuflcity ", 
ever rend the distinguished philosopher 
of science Sir Karl Popper who regards 


prose Is doing in relation to its subject. 
Evidently Mr -Morse can prove Leavis 
Is considering an anther outside a con- 


myths, .listeners Inquire why such Sub- 
jects- are relegated- to a single lecture in 
what - the English Faculty Itself desig- 
nates as ,l .n circus" (the Idiom Is not 


text only by considering Leavis, in liis 
turn, outside his context. In other 
words, Mr Morse' is himself guilty of 
the misdemeanour lor which he prose- 
cuted practical criticism. 

‘ PHILIP HOBSBAUM. 


even scientific theories as unvcrlfiable, 
though falsifiable 7 

At any rate it is good to know that 
(lie Oxford don who thought Robert 
Graves was eccentric because he prefer- 
red some authors to others lives on In 
Mr Morse, though for some obscure 
reason be uses the ward " medieval " as 
a term of abuse rather than " eccentric *'. 
I hope Mr Morse docs not waste too 
much lime before he discovers that 
there's madness In his “ method ”, and 
that what we want arc not " methods " 
and "techniques" but good cxumples 
of critical practice. 

E. B. GREENWOOD. 


scripts, other editions, and related works 
are located and carried ofi to be housed 


'Kent. 


_ Sir.— To adapt a famous quotation : 
What do they know of literature who 
'..only literature know 7 


W-Jt 
JV:- 
>;• i+'-i 


mine). 

1 arri at die moment far frqmmy ties. 
To the very best.oE my recollection, the 
English Faculty, has asked me to super- 
vise research precisely oitce In eleven 
years, ■'Hie number of students Who have 1 
written me asking to bo supervised h 
large and constant. The most recent 
request is dated In January, 

... * ^ve, throughout this fang period of 
time, ’retrained from any comment on 
what are, inevitably, the more painful 
aspects of th{s situation. The one tiring 
that.Is uot colled for now Is official glib- 
nosti- • . 

' ' , GEORGE STEINER. . 

USA° E0Sl 57th Str “ l * Ncw . York > 


Sir Philip Sidney 


Mr Mono quotes n passage (March 
24) In which Dr Leavis tries to 


- characterize his response to a piece of 
writing by pointing to certain features 
■: of lt oi they strike him and In which 
Dr.. Leavis also implicitly appeals to 
1 othbr, readers as to whether it does noL 
strike them in the same way. It seems to 
me that in his comments on this 
passage from Dr Leavis Mr Morse falls 


Sir.— Before anyone else rings me up 
to ask if I really believe that the engrav- 
ing which you used to illustrate my 


ig which you used to illustrate my 
mblicatldn (Match 24) of the new letter 
y Sir Philip Sidney portrays him, I 


vrish to say,, as dearly as typography 
allows, NO.' Indeed, 1 had spld as 


uuuwb, nu, umccuj i nao spiu as 
much In my book Sir Philip Sidney and 
the English Renaissance ( pngo 131) 


‘The Tempest’ 


E asrane from Dr Leavis Mr Morse falls 
ito the error (common anions teachers 
of literature) of supposing that 


criticism Is a matter of arguing from 
premises to conclusions, and if we do 


not accept Dr Leavis'g premise (roughly, 
that. *' comment. '* Is Inferior to 


eighteen years ago; and this was not 
news then. Bertha Slebeck, in Dos VIM 
Sir Philip SUIneys In der engllschen 
Renaissance (1939), accepted Sir Henry 
Hake’s opinion that the Isaac Oliver 
miniature, from which Vertue’s engrav- 


Slr.—Fact has anticipated nnd sur- 
passed your fancy (March 24) that a 
future film of The Tempest might in- 


clude a one-legged Caliban playing from 
a wheel-chair. The once-honoured 
Marlowe Society of this university 
recently gave us a Tempest which fea- 
tured, among many otlicr eccentricities, 
a Ferdinand who appeared lo Miranda 
for the first time In a wheel-chair, and 
stayed thero during moat of their scene 
together. Ho probably contracted the 
habit from his father, who, though 
altogether ;more active physically than 
hw son, did at one stage settle into a 
wheel-chair with every sign of custom. 

; , HUGH BROGAN. 

St, Johns College, Cambridge. 


. Sir,— ' A Dreiser dr O’Neill will bo 
summarily dismissed by demonstrating 
.thgl a - raw lines,, snatched at random 


i “ realizing imagination") (hen we have 
shown that Dr Lea vis's “argument" 


ing was drawn, could not represent 
Sidney. A. C. Judson. in Sidney's 
Appearance (1958), agrees, and so does 
every other authority who In the past 
thirty years has referred to this minia- 
ture or the derived engraving The dress 
of the sitter dales from some ten years 
after Sidney’s death, and the face is 
wholly unlike authentic portraits of him. 

I can only regret that’ this charming 
but Irrelevant portrait has been asso- 
ciated with 1 the new letter : it was none 
of my doing. 

' • • .JOHN. BUXTON, 

. New College, Oxford. . • 


- i-i-’ii.nmiyHiM hi 

j*zrofn context; do 'not.c6nfomi.to cpn* 
venllonul notions of fine writing’’,—' 
thus. David Morse ‘6n practical critic- 


ism in yodr columns on March 3. He 


r:.K. i; 
f. « 


- t arid, "method” are Invalid. But Dr 
Leavis is only using this sort of phrase 
tp . make p “ characterizing 1 ' or 
■ Physiognomic ” judgment about a 
^ Piece of writing. He is not arguing 
from premises to conclusions and he has 
no “ method v 

■ But " method" appears' to be what 


Hopefully 


V This mistake was our doing. . We 
. apologize for it.- * 
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Export Licensing 

salo of the Ely 
Cathedral Library has pointed out some 
serious weaknesses In the system of ex- 
port licensing which controls the sale 
and export of worla of art in this coun* 

M?i‘« It'U tlftlfiiSfirlni I'EAnttlrlaralfrin'niBa 


.Sir, —It was bound td happen-the 
plague has crossed the Atlantic. For 
-soma yean I have been watching Bri- 
tish -publications for the. appearance of 

■ Uliit . DlfiCF. nf. lllllrt rnrtir nnui fnokinM 


One could hardly PWmorc 
the central truth of Greek cS? 
with which this book i 
Homer is n dark poet i nj& 
mysterious evidcaws ji tf' 8 
that the world for which^ 
contained darker e!cm C & 
eerie dung of the bird of & 
dess during the night raid^ J 
the urimn. 


Most of the runs of Lords and Commons 
papers that have been found were orig- 
inally In private libraries which have 
been sold in the usual manner us indi- 
vidual Items or small groups of books. 
The expensive and time-consuming 
implications for editors and scholars 
attempting historical studies which 
necessitate tho use of original docu- 
ments are obvious. 

Perhaps more irritating however is 
the thought that works are taken from 
their cultural environment where mnnu- 


nre located and carried oflf lo be housed 
in large foreign libraries lo which access 
is often extremely limited. When dealing 
with less popular works this becomes 
even more serious us small groups of 
lesser-known books are often buried 
and forgotten in huge acquisition lists or 
are miscntalogued, as lias been the case 
of quite a few important parliamentary 
documents which have only been found 
by chance recognition. 

The Initial break-up of the important 
collections of books should bo strin- 
gently controlled. The facilities aud 
power to alter the situation ns It now 
Stands lie. with institution? such as the 
British Mtneum. If they will only use 
their influence and control lo more 
effect, what remains of the large cathe- 
dral and other private libraries may be 
preserved. 

BRIAN H. W. HILL. 

33 Hill Crescent, Loudon N2U. 


. uv in*. appearance or 

‘ T?* -°f illiteracy now fashion- 

hpM ” OT ; wehppc » Apd there F was 
W tail: in tpe first column of your Jah- 
raury 2* number: ' “ Hopefully it (flie 
Northwestern Melville edition] will not 

ruing n n«n.f.i i n kh.i . 


c f Writing and Illuminating 


ft would be rewarding to 

Sielfd i" tl ) 

[he Society’s Journal 
Ja |i,de °: J .fc- n*nnrf lilpeci- 


thc object or occnsion of Marvell’s geo- 
metrical image, even tor those who may 


noi accept Mr Newman's theory. As 
for the dome, 

A Presbyter lirsl gave it birth 
(His Ciiiint IMiansy ofi brought furili) 
Yet •me Vignette in Gnnx-un'x I rad 
Becomes in Mnr-gulitiih a Fact. 

Our vegetable love can shoot 
Whole Spheres front one poor miUm 

root ] 

O may tliis I an tern .square and m-Ht 
A Lamp he to our wandering fret. 

JAMES TURNER. 
Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Sd he renort. Hspecj- 
ftKeswon. also recorded. 
M** d '*, Johnston’s paper 
** '“S hv seven illustration* 


dess during the night raid^M 
h r C »??“■ '^'dentally, otll 
of Milton: ‘ seals and orciSS 
mews clung "-belongs to 

set of beliefs. The ghosts of Ae3 
arc not n mere stage convent 
more than Hamlet’s fat JS 1 
In the Inst quarter of the eM 
tury IK- Mycenean tombs Z 
opened for the purpose of 
ping the dead bodies they ci 
The justice of Zeus is nol at® 
conception, but the sunny diom 
of religious fashion never tut 
long. This book, brilliant and fa 
nuting ns It is, will nol make nfa 
rending for non-specblnh, b*i 
only dusty truths that last. 


w 'S by -even illwiralion* 

fS for it* publication. 

,a ‘ in the rust edibun 


5 s Illuminating and 


asa 1 acquired b set nf 
ffSd articles, fi is my 
ffJSSaa to the reader the 
Kl’Vnd soul of , broad pen 
, L have proven invaluable 
years. Therefore, their 
Pf ii the present book, hi wall 
Nin'i later comments on calli- 
JJI it i most valuable and 
all calligraphers tcnchcrn 
ffl iL Heather Child, editor, 
johuion. Joan Ptbbury, and 
connected with the book s 
„e io he heartily thanked 
• nidi signal service to the 
I of fine writing every- 


parlmenls nf 'I adcasler Ruial District 
Ciuincil und the West Killing Cnuniy 
Council are synipathelkally interested, 
what still remains of die hill is nut yet 
listed as n nninu mein, a slep which the 


‘Love and Protest’ 


Department of the Environment might 
perhaps consider'.' 


Sit.- hi spile of (he altcnlioin of 


qiiuriyiiu-n and Levellers [The Timex, 
March 15, “Villagers protest as Mar- 


periuips consider '! 

it seems import;! ii i to note ihni Mar- 
vell's description of the hill iiiialu nut 
have been so fanciful after all. Geologi- 
cally. the hill is glacial moraine which 
is often formed by glacial action into 
the shape which Marvell describes: 
(here arc other cxumples in die area, 
'file gravel quarry Imd been consider- 
ably worked and certainly disfigured the 
shape which tile glacier left and which 
Marvell presumably saw. The aged 


Sir,-- Delighted though I was hy your 
reviewer's livalinciil of /.me und ftw 
tot 'March .it, there appears In be one 
seriuus laciniu: no mention at all is 
made nf my fuillil'iil collaborator, 
(■raliiini Mhi tin. Hud it not been for 
liis help in the Englishing or llu-se ( hin- 
cse poems, inauy lines woifiil nol have 
crime lo life in llu- way we believe they 
have done. 

JOHN SCCJ’IT. 

Chinese .Depailmcnl. Univcrsily of 
Edinburgh, K Biiccleuch Place, Edin- 
burgh V. 


revision is ihat c.k^i ciitry will m.-hulc 
a precise reference to the wiurvc «*f lire 
alt riba lion. Gleuiiy it will he iinpos- 
sihle to fdcnlify even anonymous .md 
pseudonymous author with equa] 


aiitliorily. hut this icfcreuce will a; Ic.isl 
enable lire reader to assess lor himself 


trees would not normally have survived 
another vears in any ease. The hill 


veil s mil is levelled t your renders may 
be relieved lo know that Ullbniouan 
hill cun slill he .seen, much reduced in 


height bill newly seeded with grass, five 
ami n half miles to the aouiTi-wesi of 


ami n half miles to the smith- west of 
York railway slut ion, just off the York- 
Tudcuster load. . And if, like Professor 
l.egmiii when lie was preparing hia 


Andrew Marvell tl%8 edition, page 591, 
a reader goes there on a Marvcllian pil- 
giimugc he will now find a hill whose 
shape from certain angles, particularly 
from die north-west, is more of a perfect 
hemisphere ihun when Professor Legouis 
saw it. Since Marvell's lime die hill had 
been devastated by gravel-qnu crying. 
The farmer hus not no much levelled 
out the hill (though lie used die word 
and ironically echoed one of Marvell's 
own ironical uses oF it) as rounded off 
the jagged edges caused by the qiuiny- 
ing und has restored something nr the 
soilness to its brow. All the same, the 
view is disappointing, for the aged trees 
have gone and ir.vch or the height is 
reduced. The Press Agency I York- 
shire) Ltd. Low OusegHtc. York, look 
phot oerit pits of the recent cur Ill-moving 
operations. I linugli the planning de- 


annther 30n years in any case. The hill 
Krvcri as a beacon during the Napoleonic 
Wars (there is u reference in the parish 
registers to a certain soldier at ilia 
beacon) and ill former prominence 
accounts for its long history as a land- 
mark. 'the disputed passage in “Upon 
the Hill and Grove at Bill-Biirow" 
(It. 29-30) may refer In sailors coining 


Anon and Pseud 


JAMES' HAYES, 
hi 2X0, Woodland Park, 

HHd. USA. 


respondent in the Saturday Rt\hb 
York) pointed out a short -tint | 
hoffeiullch would translate m[ 
lish (more or leas) as 
" hopefully ” in German b Mu 


Marvell 


roll. Why did it catch on to 
in spite or its absurdity? Bnatj 


| AOuld like to point out thuL 
house, old or new, never 
'Mcricoll ” dome (Fcbruury 


its novelty, no doubt, and hi ■ 
vnlue: "If the eminent Prafayl 


^lidKinfl’-i plate dearly shows 
ittdmpihr Itaifem. with scrolls 
irnner, surmounted by an nniAn- 


t ’ust bnck from Vienna, uses IU 
to the In test lhinn, and I masiw 


be the latest thing, and I rnmlfaj 
get on the bandwagon.” And Ik 
that it Is longer and mor? pnted 
sounding than the simple " I h> 
which any peasant can oh. Mi 


iBHner, surmounted by an nnrAii- 
jqiie, The width of this tye- 
h fnwre the “cupula" nf 


powerful of all, its impereo 
like "1 hope" or “we hope’W 
not commit me to anything. 

Surely the English language iho 
contains all the ambiguities' It a 
without this perfectly unuectsstiji 


q'tiMOunl-is about one-tenth 
i Ktil franlHge. Given its si/e 
fa*, it is moil unlikely to be 


up tile River Ouse mot. at Hint point, 
the Humber) who attcr a long journey 
and upon catching sight of Bilboroush 
hill could prepare to unload ihcir cargo 
.it York, slill in Marvell's lime a signifi : 
cant port. 

I ho history and survival of Bilhnrough 
hill Is important evidence for the study 
of Marvell's imaginative habits. Per- 
haps his conceits do nol distort ns much 
ms is often suggested. One hopes that 
Amos-clifT (AtmsciilT Crag) will not 
undergo the same desecrations: it stilt 
rears its siilfcned ridges nnd liook- 
slioulder'd height four and a half miles 
lo the Mm ill- we it of Harrogate railway 
station and cun still be recogni/cd from 
Marvell's descriptions. 

RICHARD WILSON. . 

Department of English and Related 
Studies, University of York. 


Sir, -May 1 lake advantage of ynur 
columns to lell your readers of a major 
project currently being undertaken by 
Oliver Jfc Hnyd or Edinburgh This 
involves the publication of a revised 
and enlarged edition of Samuel Hnlkett 
and J oil n- Lai rig’s Dictionary nf A not iv- 
nidiw and Pseudonymous English Litera- 
ture (Ed. Kennedy, Smith, Johnson, 7 
Volumes, I92A-34; Volumes K and 9, 
Ed. Rhodes and Simoni, 1956 ami 1962). 

An editoriHl board under the chair- 
m unship uf Mr John Hordcn, Director 
of the Institute of Bibliography and 
Textual Criticism at ihc Univcrsiiy of 
Leeds, and including representatives 
from the Bodleian Library, the British 
Museum and the University of Texes, 
in collaboration with .i large number of 


lhe validily or mn ideiKilk'niiim. In 
addititin io ihe entries in the exist mg 
work, i lie revision will enable lhe pub- 
lication lo be very considerably In- 
creased in scope and sire. 

The editor will he pleased io hear 
from any of >our readers who may 
have contribution' in make to the re- 
vision which ihcir special knowledge 
provides or which serendipity may 
bring to their notice. Such contribu- 
tion* .should he icni to Mr John llontan 
at the Institute oE IHMlography and Tex- 
tual Oritidsm, Sriiool of English. Uni- 
versity of Leeds, Leeds 1.52 91T. 

Any additional queries concerning 
this revision ami its final publication 
should be addressed to lhe Managing 
Director, Oliver & Boyd. 

MICHAEL WAYTR 
Oliver & Boyd. Tweeddalc Court, 14 
High Street. Edinburgh EH I 1YL 


Mr Pepys 


helpers, will be revising Huh large work, ' r,!,, * 

which is due for publication in 1975. V 

It is anticipated that the new ediuon ^nil! 

will nnrvui- in itlx vnt dimes, each nf sonic pOSSlblUl'y OI a knign 


wlli appear in six volumes, each of sonic 
1.040 pages, ihc sixth volume being an 
index volume. 

Every entry in the existing work will 
bo checked und printed in a revised 
form. A moat important aspect of ilhe 


Sir,- The publication of ilie groat 
new edition of die Diary brings to mind 
a question which han pui/Jcd me for 
some Lime: namely., why wux Samuel 
Pepys never honoured by his monarch ? 
He was " a good husband " to lhe King, 
a great civil servant, and daily am bled 

a osofully in the corridori nf power, 
royal and pnrliamcniu.ry. That 
the possibility of a knighthood whs pre- 
sent in his thoughts is made plain early 
in the Diary, ycl he died plain Mister. 

1. P. M. ('HAM Bl-RS. 
Hillside ('oliuge. West End, Woking, 
Surrey. 


“ Hopefully the little dog raabuu 
did tho dog expect to fmd t *1 


or and against the workhouse 


docs the sentence mean only toll 
writer hopes the dog did soffitiM 
But. fearfully, the expradpariM 
tinue to gain ground in fintta 4 
doubtfully, even your InflwaMdJ 
suffice lo squelch it, though,**^ 
you would use thnt influence, 

DONALD GRE£S 
Department of Englishi Ucuveir 
Sniiihcin California. Lin ■«*. 
California 90007, USA, ■ 


HAS C EDSAI.L : 

Aid-Poor Imw Mmemcnt 


Manchester University Press. 


Libraries 


Sir,- I should like to 
you on your drive for «onoo^ 
print which hus produced l»® ‘ 
Central Mbrary of Sckaw ” 
nology " Instead of the NaljMfi 
Library nnd the National 
rary for Science knd Tr* 

(MOreh175 ' D.J.UEQt 
National Lending Library 
and Technology, Walton, 
Yorkshire, ■ 


The Art of ; 
Manuscript 

Sir, -In the Fcbrum^U^ 
appears a review of Bd\v»rdJ 
posthumous book, F° rm ^JL,t 

nuA Cither PanerS. Your IS” 8 * 1 


tody p l Ibf eRects of indmlciuli- 
5 a Bjg/and. and the study of 
Siidrcaliim in fbc first half of 
cenlury. luivc hoth 
dlrom the luck of a serious 
is depth of the reaction lo the 
m A mendnleni Act of IK 34. 
M. 1 following rapidly on the 
PAct of 1832 mid passed in 
■ the transportation of tho 
labourers, was a irniciui 
the definition of popular 
wlnlhelntc 1830s and 1840s. 
Whore hus always been rccog- 
« ib context. Murk Hovcil 
la chapter of his Charilsi 
Jfflt to the opposition to the 
«!. il k a constant theme in 
i History and references to 
^wpiinnaiiy in the rhetoric of 
^.Chartist and Radical 
lhe decades following its 


(ho conclusions pul forward by 
Michael Rose in his short Ihnutih in 
many ways more comprehensive — 
study of the Anti-4*oor Law Move- 
ment in the North of 1-ogland in 
Northern llixiorv in IWm. Nor does 
he add depth lo the generally 
accepted picture, l or example, lie 
icpc.its the viinnitly faslnoiiahle 
suggestion that the leadership in- 
cluded an " extraordinary number of 
clergymen who (locked into the new 
movcniciit . . . both < linrcli of 
Imgland and Nonconformist but 
lie gives no example's of Midi leadens 
apart from the Rev <i. S. Hull for 
(he Church, and J. R. Stephens. 
William Thornton and James lay lor 
for the Dissenters. Thoroion was 


not, in fact, a minister but a lay 
,«pa.i..k.>f • u„» niiii-rs were well 


preacher; the mlwra were well 
known, not lo .say notorious, ratfi*. 
cals before the Ami-Poor law 
Movement began. The extent to 
which the ordinary parish clergy 
supported llic movement of opposi- 
tion remains in douht. 


and Other Papers. Your 
at (he beginning: 


lira usjiuiuuj. .. 

His book • Writing 

and Uttering; tint 


. Jr t . Jrfvr wor “, 01 «rt in Mitt coun- xsormweati 
tr^UTa tiow.jMi^ c^naldcrallon'was . . , rema 
>t»y the government and by of tlwlaJg 
TraiituUona such as; the British Museum, 


tj« drama of the. over through the ages wicii a oew 
trahflarioo of (be Ha^j*dah,^c qaekt (he {talari . 

• chaim Raphael ^ -k 


• and Uttering. MW 
and, now. hi M thirtieth 
considered by 

art of letter (Mn. lSS f - 
pa peril written in 1913 
ff 5 he Imprint. nolhlnS *<** 

• appeared in prim. 

• The meaning of-thb 
■quite clear ip my 
Johnston oof a ppcaf . 
only, or not 

1913? If the latter is ■ 


length of 
Pi?!?* b 00 ^ A vvouid 
j" « the long-awaited 
J* work (ha* will explain 
Of the Act, offer 
rgwUoite of the feeling it 
the qppo&itiort to it 
conietf of the history 
P* and of radical 
uHr l W' Tbt Anti-Poor 
JEff- ^ »bw. very Far 
a study. . ; 


Iff 


WWjruly a feast fpr\the eye as weff as hr the mind [/,} 
and heart of 'dpyontfwhd) (leisures |h^ ctesih &ic\ ' , 


\Mi • : 


mi ' 


ona ne«rt 0 j apyontfwho- frtp* 5 «res H»^ a esthMcl pi 
intelligent and iho(Hrtg'f>resepfation r w4HJ‘ lW afo J ] . " 

creations Pr Immanu el Jpkbb'oylts, ChfefKabbl ' '' | 
Most of us hade to take his echolarsnlff hn tfewish Y 
thetnes for granted, hut It is impdjtsiWe nof ; io bes*uepfi ( 
away by the passionate deiightAvith iyhif h he „*A : j , 
expounds them , by the hnimiur a.tldiheer joy ;i! : v’l i; \ 
C. P. Snow, Financial Times *. 

64pp colour 90 b/w llioB e4'00 ' " : ' /- \ 


b«vu n-uKi aniwn museum, 

to a reapwalsal of the control over the 

!?Si 0rt h 0 ?** ; pore espe- 

the breaking up pf fine old 

.^irtfetJona itich: ’os’ the. Ely Hbrtw 

Q / aceumnlaaoK 

^dividual books of audi 
copeftlona are valued gt tpo small % 


,-rr. CLUUUMj will noi 

rf-’iSSS Ofifliished.’’ With a touch 
<ncountera * a linle 
^ adverb still being 
TEnJlLi ‘ oW " fash loned sense of “ in 
pubu»l,er . . . 


I vi j I it cue inu» 

lowing should be of 
On Tuesday, sjw* -ffi 
1905. Edward Johnston s^. 


^^u^doXf' y N h o 

[S i ^ of ,he Sheffield 
Northern Liberator, nor,- 


t 


a hopeful manner **: « its nubh'alier . . 
was claiming hopefully ‘ that there are 

wSL'oP’r^ a of toteresi in the 

I?&2Lp!W.M?(Bdllh (Devotees 


ssrisBi-- 


w Tl .. v su enner me Hrilixh 1 


if the 16* dfl ^ «cSiT STSt 

wi 


,0 the , use of 

balfle ,|i2 r , as ^ rtJ n8 bat (hit 
name Was lost decades ago.) Yet the 

« «0'doubt in tune drive 

fiu- i ■“PflAenient, - so 

? uf American “ edu-’ 
ZL' i 115 tisi to. replace a 

>^oV ““ambiguous e<- 


1905. Edward joihmw su 
HewiU each read paPf t* „ ,rV»s 
uraphy and Illumination 
held by the Society ofArb ^ 
Johnston's paper was in 
■ first on the development 

the second on Tllum n »|J^ , i |^ 
illustrated by the •howlng^^ 
slides. ThU meeting dccurtg,*® 
teen and one half ® oflt T / ii 
publication of WdtlntonB / , 

and Lettering in Gctoberifivx, 
Jn (beVoarw/cf.tbe ^ 
issued on February ' 4h-J s rtj l t 
papers ( wre^ntcd *s a 
January meeting.: _A|rL£Lj|M 
soma five pages P» f 
after the 1 , papers J 

cuHslon took place 

the 


* Fleet Papers. The 
i^y weighted towards 
BtJ*. w mention is made 

i «{ Sm nor of ,he ,atcr 

ia too 
hut what 

Mswati: 

' *•***• * 
^ tA W Mwt ' 

“count 

ifcfciiSrW' 4>n ti>e corre- 
of the 

in 1844 ; 
id 


Another important area left un- 
studied 4* (lie nature of the local 
leadership. Dr l2d«H mak« no 
attempt to enlarge our knowledge ol 
the better-known figures in his 
story. He leans heavily on Drivers 
life of Oastler, and refers the reader 
in footnotes to other secondary 
sources for information about such 
important figures as George <*>nuy, 
whom he barely discusses, and K. J. 
Richardson. Iw the less weM-known 
names, many of them of 
importance in ^de orgjJmzajWii- of 
Focal rwlittrice, he dwote* ai bate 
sentence or t*o, and mi^kes Wie ; 
attempt to relate Ahem to the com- 
rmmitie* in whidi ihey 
worked. Nor does he look at au 
-oiosdy at their toHorwers. Who were 
the rate-payera on whom * e 
ians depended for election ? Did the 
rate-paying franchise represent me 
same thing in ah the distocte^in 
which there wsw opposition to Jhe 
Oorramswm™? By ^at akjemy 
were the rate-payers of S*!fonl« J" 
examptev induced to follow thelgd- 
evdhip of Reginaid John Richardson, 
unah builder turned pamphieteer 
and bookseller, who was * ater 
serve a term of imprisonment fo* 
sedition, after being associated wj 
the conspiratorial elcment ui ih® 
1839 Chartist Oonvenfion ? B » 
haidly an obvious association,. apo 
yet Salford wto ah area of taffy 
weU organized -.opposition on. jw 
part of the great majority of m* 

to weB a* the htOt of ft Jjfj} 
■ analysis, there « * wous -J 

IvuSSpqn of i Jeas 


sides, ibnd little sy<itcniatic considera- 
tion of the premises of the framers 
of the 1834 Act or of its opponents. 
The more work that is done on the 
local administration of the Poor 
law after 1834. the more strength is 
given to the opposition claim that it 
was i in work able. Nor' did lhe belief 
ut the ideologists »)l lhe 1834 Act in 
the '* nuiu nd ” piny of forces in (hy 
labour market as a moans of estab- 
lishing a living wage for the labour- 
ers prove iLsdf in practice. By the 
end of the nineteenth century, a 
considerable proportion of the. 
labouring poor was living, in limes 
of good trade and reasonably full 
employment, below the poverty line. 
All that the 1834 Act and its enfor- 
cers had effectively achieved was tiic 
further social degradation of the 
status of the poor man, and an 
addition to the terrors and humili- 
ations of poverty. By equaling all 
those in need of relief with the hard 
core ' of professional beggars, 
spongers and layabouts* Chadwick, 
Senior and (heir fellows were acting 
on a view of human and social 
behaviour which bore little relation 
to reality. The working-class radicals 
saw this when they , organized -a 
passionate protest against the Bill. 
•| he ratepayers of Todmorden saw it 
when they passed a resolution calling 
for 

ihe maintenance at pur rights and 
liberties against the attempts now 
rmtklng by 4hc 'Poof Law Oommlsaion- 
effl to wrest from . us Ihc «H*K o1 we 
have hjtherto exercised m J 

atui 


TWiruint more mtolcmble ihun is allot- 
ted to felons in a gaol. 

Like many historians. Dr fidtall 
treats this nppovilion as “ emn- 
lional Bui he urulc-rstates the emo- 1 
tiortal and HraliouaJ. elemomts in tho 
otiiDp.sidc of.-,ttie argumertt. 'Phc 
contest about itw poor law is, of 
triHirw, at least ns much concerned 
with values and attitudes «w with 
ijucsl'fons of administration. Indus- 
triuii/iiliun was sharpening (he con- 
fiiotx within ui4>nn society, and the 
need for a disciplined labour force 
was imposing now patterns in rchi- 
ti unships and hohaviour. Poor relief 
was only one area in wlvich old 
methods ;ind old beliefs were being 
questioned. Tavcn \yitiiatit the 1834 
Act, it is likely l4mt atiQmpts would 
have been made in many localities 
to bring the administration of . the 
Poor, Law more into Jine with the 
growing ideology of free (fade and 
free competition. The authorities 
learnt from ■ the experience of the 
attempt to . enforce the New Poor 
Law, and when, .for example, a: 
systertvof regular poiioing fcras itHaxj- , 
duced ' as a contribution to the 
growing problem of controlling the 
urban crowd, this was -done more 
slowly' and more oircumspcotly, and 
with very much more concern Cor 
traditional local authority patterns' 
and' fof rale-paying susceptibilities. 
Chartism- appealed to the working 
people, Including almost all the 
local, plebeian leaders' of the Anti- 
.. Prior Law' movement, because.. it 

attempt^ 

uncnfrabchized and propertyless the 


right to some .voice in the social 
legislation which affected their lives, 
of which the Poor Law represented, 
only one part. ' 1 

Michael Rose has suggested that 
the Aiuti-Poor Law Movemud in the 
North of England . Should rank with 
tins Ten Hours’ Movement and the 
Anti-Corn Law League, sHnong Pun- 
iest movements which nchioved their ■ 
main aims. ITe is probably nearer 
tdto mull than Dr ! 2 dsnll, who sees 
lira .achievement of the opposition ha 
merely *’ delay, a denionhtnatinn of 


tire inadcouacy of the law, »hd 
sonic modMioarion of its rigours ”, 
But even given (hat the achievomati 
was greater than the present ntudy 
. would suggest, it was still u defen- 
sive and partial victory. The isloiy,, 
cannot 6ml without some examimi- 
. lion of tiic " swallowing up * of Hie 
movement by the wider pobtixcal 
aitms of Gh&riism. Here a key figure ; 
was Fenrgus O’Connor, .whose role 
is hardly examined -at all. Brant erre 
OIBriesi, whose wr+tings on Ihe Poor 
Law most olosely Megfote the ceni- 
paagn ngauvst it Whir lhe general 
radical critique of society, gets no. 
mention at all in the bibliography, 
and only one passing reference in 
the text. 

TMs is a study, iq short, which W 
of kttile help in making an historical 
assessment of the Aiui -Poor Lpw 
Movement. The. assumptions on 
both rides' of -the conflict are, in lhe . 
itvalo, Uraquestioned, except at . the 
' . meg superficial level ; and neither 
the Aot, npr the oppositjop to it, is 
-jekujeq' f io % trader pofrticai bebe^ 

: pr benavlour of the groups- coj(i- 
cemed. 
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A Woman Iii Hcl Tiine ■ 


* . •. t 


This pictorial biography ■ ; Ethan Frome. Itrantams many K 
highlights the life of thia previously unpubbshed . 

Wbepto : . novelist, a friend photographs, , . ■' 
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The three Tiepolos 


AI.DO RIZZI i me purely typographical but etched cause the documents published by HANS K. RO ETHEL : s ) 10w w ^ y 

The Etchings of lhc Tiepolos dedioa-lion page to the analogue of Frorichs refer lo the elder Tiepolo p au | Klee in MUnchcn wliat he found «hl! '° 

his fathers, his own and his brother's as actually putting varnish on the „ . . ,, Munich k ol .,". V™**- w|m, 

456pp. nclud.ng -58 plate. Ii.udon. pr j n(s is<5UC(J in , 775 is ilic[lldcd , ; p!:ilcs of , w p 0 oF , hc Scherzi wilh Unnumbered pages. Bern: Stimipfli. 

fclS ’ 50 ' and one by Lorenzo, of which the intention of perfecting them. 45 Sw fr - ** 

. , 1M , , Q unique state has recently Although no corrected proofs arc author 

For a few years i n the middle of the coma to light in Ihc Gabinetlo actually known, and il seems But This is a .siraighi forward, charming crnmiCi^ 

eighteenth century the art of the Notion ale dolls Stampe at Rome, the " improvements " . were never and intelligible book about Paul antio* u„» ,u mven l | Qn o[ ft. 

pamlcr-clcher suddenly underwent a All the etchings arc reproduced on a carried out, it is likely that the pen Klee’s artistic education, sclf-dis- lift. altract ' on oi i 

new maturation in Venice. The three legible scale and the author has and ink corrections in the Zanetti/ cuvery and early attempts at bccom- acatlnmil. u- SOur ! , ^ W! 
outstanding figures in this movement added and illusLrated thirteen fur- Rosenwald albums arc our only nig an artist during the years he lived mn™. , W i®’ **0®* 

were the eider Tiepolo, Canaletto and thor works, produced either by G. B. evidence of Giambattista's intentions in Munich. He studied for three of an ^ 

Piranesi, whose Careen were prob- Tiepoki in collaboration with other in this respect. them (1898-1901). worked for fifteen cm 2.L i f T"r ^ *> 

nbly produced in the city, though artists or by imitators of his style— Tienolo's main series of etch Imps (190! -IS, 1919-20) and spent n fur- C0 ! ,ra Sed by the Secession, J 

the Fr creator .pent most oh, .Jh and those that have been wroVgly JS? ” *' SLStaSS Iher four JnIS £ oSnarl « Ju «^ J 


the purely typographical but otehed cause the documents published by 
dedication page to the oatalogue of French* refer lo the elder Tiepolo 
his father's, his own and his brother's as actually putling varnish on the 
prints, issued in 1775, is included); plates of two of the Scherzi with 
and one by Lorenzo, of which the intention of perfecting thorn, 
a unique state hits recently Although no corrected proofs arc 


as-atL Putting places to names 
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HANS K. ROETHEL: 

Paul Klee in MUnchcn 
Unnumbered pages. Bern : StSmpfli. 
45 Sw fr. 


painter-etcher suddenly underwent a All the etchings arc reproduced on a carried out. it is likely that the pen Klee’s artistic education, sclf-dis- 
new m: dura lion in Venice. The three legible scale and the author has and ink corrections in the Zanetti/ cuvcry and early attempts at beenm- 

outstanding figures in this movement added and illustrated thirteen fur- Rosenwald albums arc our only ing an artist during the years he lived 

were the elder Tiepolo, Canaletto and thor works, produced either by G. B. evidence of Giambattista's intentions in Munich. He studied for three of 
Piranesi, whose Careen were prob- Tiepolo in collaboration with other in this respect. them (1898-1901), worked for fifteen 

fift, SS-T of hhuffe VS*,u* by J" lil : iror3 „ 0f hh slylc 7 Tiepolo’S main series of etchings (1MM5. 1*19-20) and spent n fur- 

hff oFhi work belli e t aVe t ccn wrongly presents two cruces : the question Sr ~ 

Screed with remaiJTs of anU® ° m by e3rLer wnleB ‘ dati "*‘ aod the q««lion of whether 

auilv On a nt her lower level were . Tho .result is a valuable and the Scherzi were executed before 

Marinchi wilh his riehtly titled ? ,t,eriwlH> 8 book and one exceed* or after the Caprici. In discussing 

. Urhis y vZ mgly pl^ing to lhe eye. But in two the dating of the ScherzL Rizzl, 
thrum Pros peer nx, the most romantic £»P»to Dr Rk» has been un form- arguing from stylistic considerations, 
nf Venelhn view-hooks nnd Tic- ,wle in lhc lining of his publication, asserts that one fails to see how 
polo's two sons Giandomcniro nnd * ho D " lch sdiobr, L. C. the Scherzi could be dated after the 

Lorenzo who used the medium £«;«*», fou,ld > iMorlcil into the Caprici (which were first published 


‘iV'Sf/S 1 t aVe b r m ^ rongly presents two cruces: the question or 
attributed to him by earlier writers. dating, and the question of whether 

The result is a valuable and lhc Scherzi were executed before 
interesting book and one exceed* or after the Caprici. In discussing 
ingly pleasing to the eye. But in two the dating of the Scherzi. Rizzl, 
respects Dr Rizzl has been un form- arguing from stylistic considerations, 
mle in the liming of his publication, asserts that "one fails to see how 


them (1898-1901), worked for fifteen 
(1901-15, 1919-20) nnd spent n fur- 
ther four years in the German army 
(1915-19). Hans Konrad Roclhci 
states clearly at the outset that Paul 
Kiee in MUnchcn is not intended 

jo present new and unfamiliar material, 
but lo set out facts niul ideas which 
aie pretty familiar, in such n way as 

la* Anon Mn nil I J ■ ■ . _ I ■ 


easy access io modern hm* 
especially French. It 
Roothcl shows, this alive ^ 
and the fact that German m 
language generally spoken i 
attracted Klee . to Munich i 
than to Paris when, in 1893 1 


Lorenzo who used the medium fwfch*. found, inserted into the Caprici (which were first published - 

chiefly though not entirely, for the binding of the Line tf Acquisition in the second edition of Zanetti’s a hnmed held. 

reproduction of their fathers work. Cabinet du Ray dans Jayente Dlversarttm Iconum in 1743). The This volume of watercolours and 

In the autumn of 1970 the b'icen- M ? r,ef!e ,n hc BibliolWque Nnlio- French dojuments, however, drawings— 12 in colour and 41 in 

Of O BailislaTioDO- nulc ', “ J cric ? ol documcnl '’ of str ? n 8ly subbki (ftoush not perhaps black-and-white-is therefore not a 

tonan of Qiovanm Ban sla l ojx> considerable importance Tor the quite so strongly as Frorichs argues) catalogue of everything that Klee 

los death was celebrated at Udine controversial question of the dating that only twenty of the twenty-four painted (more than 400 pieces) in 
by an extensive exhibition, " Ije of the Scherzi di Fantasia, plates of the Scherzi di Fantasia those years. It is a representative 
acqueford dei Tiepolo’', organized Although Dr Rizzi was made were yet completed by 1757, nnd the select ion of works with extracts 
by Aldo Rizzi, die active and enter- ® f documents at the catalogue of tlie Washington exhibi- from leltera and journals, brought 

prising director or the city’s nuinicl- Inlernational Tiepolo Congress held tlon argues strongly and convine- together to illuminate Klee’s deliber- 

- l91 °- !’J' "’ Bly Rl “ |-S , h yp.oU»»H. to Me eKperiments in different slyles 

introduction is dated seven months support the conclusion implioit in and wrth different media thmimii 
earher than the full publication atid the Marictie documents that the SJch T 2^10 Som £ 
discussion of them by French* Scherzi dale from later than the exnrestivp nnc«ihiiifS» e V S uSl* 


fo open up paths of undemanding lead- l™* ‘f" Lj*,? -aT 
ing to Klee's personality and work in f ge 0f ^'Sh teen, he decided ft 


pal museum. The large, well -illus- 
trated catalogue produced on (hat 
occasion formed the most compre- 
hensive study of the etchings of the 
three Tiepolos available al that date 
and amplified in several respects the 
earlier catalogue published in de 
Vcsme's Le peintre-praveur it alien in 
1906. The present handsomely pro- 
duced volume is in effect a transla- 
tion and revision of this catalogue 
far which the author lias written a 


introduction is dated seven months support the conclusion implioit in 
earher than the full publication aud the Marictie documents that the 
discussion of them by Frerichs Scherzi dale from later than the 
which appeared In the Gazette ilex Caprici. To the present reviewer. 
Beaux Arts last October. The book this has always seemed obvious on 
was also completed far too early for stylistic grounds, but others have 
Dr Rizzi to see the two volumes frequently taken the opposite view, 
once in Hw possession of A. M. But whichever way the controv- 


Dr Rizzi to see the two volumes frequently taken the opposite view, 
once in the possession of A. M. But whichever way the controv- 
Zanetti which include a number of ersy is resolved (if it ever is), Rizzi 's 
proof copies or the Scherzi with book, useful as it is, must be studied 


expressive possibilities first of line, 
then of (one, and finally of the 
whole range of the colour-scale 
from 1914 onwards. Dr Roolhul 
has kept his introduction purely fac- 
tual and historical : he does not 
concern himself with style criticism, 
interpretation or art-history. 

He begins by soiling the scene lo 


Venerable images 


far which the author las written a corrections in pen and ink made in connexion with the Washington t, , . , , ' 

new and longor preface. To tws early certainly by Giambattista catalogue where not only are the tic begins by soiling the scci 

analogue Dr Rizzi has added to the hunself. These recently oaime to light pen-and-ink corrections to certain 

oeuvre of Gi:Lmballi.sta: one work * n “ie Rosenwald co-Hoctioin. They Scherzi described and illustrated in. -v- y ^ ^ 

unrecorded in t he earlier volume currently on show at the detail, but also the documents \ / An Ayn U 1 ^ 
(known only from a unique pull m National Gallery, Washington, and unearthed by Frerichs in the Biblio- V CllCIdUiC 

the Bassano Museum); two prims a inosl mfcresiing nnd Invishly-illus- ihfequc Nntionalc arc reproduced 

to.; that. »C Giamtoniwico (three if, S phgog raphkaUy, Iranscribcd for H . P. GERHARD, 

v, . ;■ 

— , • - : — prints arc partidulariy significant be- any serious studenl of Tiepolo’s art. Transited oy Irene R. Gibbons 

232pp. John Murray. £7.50. 

Sather Classical Lectures vladimir soloukihn : 

•< • .Searching for Icons in Russia 

: ' the Congolese carvings 


from the provincialism o( 
wliere he grew up. From i 
Dr Rocthel records the „ 
friendships which Klee imi 
Munich, his close contacts it 
Blaue Reiter and other grosgi 
various exhibitions and h 
his manifold activities, lit 
and main part of the bool 
of reproductions of drawing 
facing excerpts from Klee’t jt, 
and letters, selected in (be 
such confrontations will pt 
reader more insight Into tin 
was feeling and hoping lo : 
than would an expository tta 
This excellently producal 
a useful addition lo the 1i 
and Dr Roelhel deserw 
oommended above all for lit 
plana lory information whkfck 
conscientiously provided in lltl 
notes. 




H. P. GERHARD i 
The World of Icons 




Sather Classical Lectures 

THE 

JUSTICE 
OF ZEUS 

Hugh 

Lloyd-Jones 

.: .Regius 1 Professor ' of Greek 
1 . Oxford University ■ 


- Hugh Lloyd -Jonas examines early 
Greek religion, arid morality-from 
& point of view different from that 
of moel modern tree l mania. -He 
iproceeda by examining certain 
Underlying oonbepta, particularly 
that depoled by ths.wpFd Dike, 
which meant Justice ' and also 
1 Hie order.of the universe anddn 
doing so creates a sympathqllo 
understanding of the party Greek ' 

W*% the world* . • 4 : 

The Honferto'eplost whfbn provide 


Congolese carvings 


JOSEPH CORNET i.. 

Art of Africa 

365pp including 180 plates. Phuidpo. 


yellow, or blue backgrounds. By Icons have taken many yenrs to gain 
presenting the objects as exotic and tho recognition of Western collectors ; 


read It. It is a captivallngbook 
because of the infpmapoii 
tains, which Is clemenlary. ta 
cause it is well written, as u 
expected from Vladimir Sac 
nor even because of its * 
amusing comments on all l 
collectors, from magpie to < 
scur. It capli vales becam* 
gleam of light it brings Ip 
day Russia. Through this linj 
we got a clear glimpse of thea 
and svslematlc desirudM 


primitive, tho photographer has nnd though ihey nre now slur ting to ® ntl . syslematte desTOJ 
managed to create an almost tolal c *° so - fhey are still often misundcr- Russia’s magnificent rtjigw® 
barrier between them nnd the st00 ^- misjudged, and thus either of official blindness to iw 
onlooker. under-vnlucd or ovcr-vnlucd. The und ignonmcc of their value. 


This is perhaps the most lavish and 0Q ’ 0t)kcr ' SlSlST^ 

expensive volume on African ntlynj We b»l»"cS for f^m iheo.il- 

produced. Joseph Comet, director of ture There nre nn nhof nil! 361,11 clear!y sketches the early 

the Instllut des Arts Plastiques in btildinra" peoD?e cIo^hM r ihfnb nl Chr ' s,ia . n allih,de to Images nnd their 

Congo Kinshasa, provides a cota- ^ nCS ro ! e 

logue of thirty-three Congolese tribes in action; not a single utensil^S nSSU!? 1, 

and an Inventory of their sculpture, shown. In use. Although there are Church tod^y and iLnwaminMlhe 

dividing the vast area arbitrarily into JJJ 1 *" 1 to the magical various elements which qm ? ckly fu.wd 

geographical regions— the South- IT? ®f. the oDJecki we are to form the basis of iconic art. These 


We are encouraged lo, 
icons either for their wjp. 
ties or as the remains of » ! 
age, nnd to think of them u 


and ,an- inventory of their sculpture, shown. In use. Although there are Church tSay and tLn cxaminmhe thought of in 

dividing the vut area arbitaril, into 5°“' S 'JSSTSZ ' ^ rSave” 
geographical regions— the South- ffi MrfffSrahiS % WB to f ? rm lhe bas{s of icon,c art - These in fact SrfSrra wb»l *» 

West, the Centre and the South, the mj nraciicaa n f ii£ a . b f£! magi- sections ore essential for the develop- » ua j miracles^v di reel Ing the 1 

South-Baat, and ih. North. This fifSS k to rf "cSSpSa S* 

>*'-** detafi. Nor are w mid _ an _4 Mr Sholoukhin, to RusshiJ! 


enables us to discover the! kind of detafi. Nor i 
carving' produced by a certain 'tribe -techniques, thi 
and its maSu stylistic characteristics, used. \Ve i 
and it also gives useful hints about -figures are pot 
possible cultural inf] uences that might What .materia 
have helped to create a particular their colours, 
style. There is far less about the real ~ 


i . ITU IUC 

nothing about the magf- 


. , — ------ vuiuiiii **■ « ni hvo mm auuiui u* auu 

polychrome, but not from also with infectious enthusiasm, 
srmls the artists derived Individual , chapters deal * with 
Irs * Byzantium and the Balkans, Russia, 


set against 


understand the meaning 
which fascinate the m- 

: The revised odiflori of 
Hennessy’s Italian _ *!JPj 
Sculpture (365pp. 
originally reviewed M 


rn: 




'^otl?^Trt ourJjuet oft ^ 

! : classlcle ts of' the recent past 'Head 

(o'etfagderate its nearneaa. ..Hfe - ■ 

• , , ’ study oT the oonoeptuai bakie ot * 

>' . 1 ■ warty Greek moi'elity attempts to- 
. : bflng. apquta balance between - s 
these vleuye. ' - . n 
230 pp E4.0E -1 ).j 


I University of . 

- V California Press 

2-4 Brook 8t London VffYIAA 
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stogie Afrjcan. 
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exhibition catalogues, but re- 


. that the^wood. texture has beda almost 

obscured, and 1 the anonymous .photo- S? 1 
grapher has 'oggrRvatfcd matfeiis ;fry Vjw* 
melodramatically „ spoUighOitg the vffi 
figures. - Worst qf aft are lhcfalo0r : w 



S SSL WW/Muding : 

g gj ffl I Wfe iW important 


in heed of any WJJJPy 
makes several substantraJ. 
and additions to the 00 
8culplures and pW«- 
has accepted John . 
construction '-of . Ddnaje 
altar : he has (akenjno 1 ' . , 
though not altogether cone 
cussions of the 
Lorenzo pulpits ; “J h 
cingly that, only-thr®® a ^, 
pan be tied securely to t 
Antonlp .Pollaiuolo 

r»f RnrtrtfHrt BOOCarS' P°*L. 


jiuijuumg : laminar or nqnniuu ~ 

important number cause the Palazzo, 


G REbCE the new place ’ , one 
reads in the advertisements. 
What cheek I Yet altitudes 
Lfireecc have changed. A hundred 
U 320 Greece was known best 
her writings : " Greece ” meant 
juw, history and philosophy. It 
t^onc could see classical sculp- 
“ad vases, such as the sculptures 
ha ibe Parthenon ; but the Parthc- 
wfriew was not ns familiar as the 
Lai Sp«ch, or any mythical vase 
Mawell known as Hector s farc- 
lo Andromache. Few people had 
Greece. If more had. the 
on sculptures might not have 
christened the Elgin marbles. 

Hr knowledge of Greek literature, 
er, did produce a rare cxcitc- 
when. stimulated by such dis- 
«ri« as those of Lnyard further 
01. our forebears began to realize 
tt the classics, like the Old Tcsta- 
jat, bad something to gain from 
dueology. On April 1, 1872, 
Etijemann begnn his second season 
i Troy. As his findings became 
uvn, he was received with surpris- 
I Reclamation. Homeric studies 
*8 new turn on their long journey 
lUtnilfy Homer. This sort of ex- 
wcnt can still be experience.! 
day by the person who knows 
hm when he is confronted by 
hi be has read about, so tlr.it 
Ufacism becomes ostracn with Ihc 
snes of fifth -century politicians, Ihc 
tama campaign nt Pylox u shield 
inured from the Spartans, Milt hides 
ii helmet, and Augustus and his 
Wogy the Ara Pncis. Hc may feel 
incitement agnln when he en- 
Nitcn new parallels for what the 
c* sang of, such as the eighth and 
nrath-ceatiiry burials at Salamis In 
ipnu which resemble the funeral of 
*wius,0F l wlien in the presence of 
t Parthenon, he Is forced to look 
id. wit ua work of art nnd not 
wwanltcplccc of a Keynesian 
Uids programme, Ono could add 
' more insliinccs. But students 
(hsiics are rare nowadays. 

J«Jay our usual view of O recce 
iebanged. Archaeology, colour 
Jtnphy, cheaper lung-distuncc 
^ Latin nnd Greek In 
w Nve made us think of Greece 
***sa country nnd less as n con* 
wild natural beauty. 
?™nts produced outstanding 
s of arL sometimes gaudy, suen 
® purity of the Shaft Graves, 
sometimes austere, like the 
Westerners crowd 
' < 5® c * to traipse round the 
ancient Greeks lived 
’■whipped and the museums 
a rt is kept. They come 
yoy the landscape and the 
1 Wver philoxenla (kindness to 
^ 8hd perhaps philothno 
H? J bchave “ a way they 
J™ do at home, forgetting the 
M* tan 8ri is nearest to an 
w , hlcfl their hosts may be 
f °c this or other reasons, 
ftp Informed qf Greek 
or P hUost >Phy. 
SSi.1 ^ led these new 
»ing at Greek buildings or 
Va *e*» Just as their Fore- 
VaPPrecialioo of the literature 
^ stimulated by the finding 
now; the beat-known 
^ta'of ancient Greece. This 
has of course fed 
SIS 4, , lhe supply of popular 
^Popular accounts of class!- 
25j°,!°8y. It has encouraged 
w l j*® mediterranean, conlri* 
ij in (if/^tonds, an . Increased 

i,!* wuqullta and, at 

nationalist bias 

ny and Popular attitudes to 

SSSiiSp^.^ “n most, en- 
Wh SEP5? in * of wfrnt hap*; 

K S^?LQreeoe and lily, 

ot arcbac °‘ 
kwh ^'^hafcelQgy consist* of 


photograph h 
insensillveJ i 
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The most recent Minoru j country house to be excavated Is at Pyrgos in South low ground nnd so close to the sen 
Crete. It graced with a staircase which is a miniature ol the Grand Stair - that when Hogarth exenvuted there 
case nf die Pularc at Knossas, and may have been designed by the same architect, at the beginning of the century, he. 

The house burnt down r 1450 1 1C. chose the foothill just nbove (he 


not even have a look al diaries, letters 
and notes found al the scene of the 
crime. The only nolcs at Knossos 
arc the bills and accounts left there 
when it burnt; but they are still a 4 
help, ns they arc the evidence of 
Greek control and of the bureaucracy 
at Knossos in 1380. In later times, 
of course, classical archaeology is 1 
blessed in that it has literature to give 
body to our understanding of thenon- 
written evidence. Imagine trying to 
reconstruct the Athenian system of 
government from the archaeology 
alone, or Greek myths only from vase 1 
paintings and sculpture. 

What are the techniques of 
nrchaeology ? The first of Ihc prin- 
cipal techniques is prospecting, whoso 
business is to find new sites and to 
establish patterns of living and land 
use. The best way to prospect is to ■ 
walk. When you walk, you are aware 
of the land as the peasants who work 
it arc (which is why so many archaeo- 
logists were on special missions in the 
war) and as the ancients were. You 
begin to understand the values of 
Greek peasants, the fmpnrtnncc of 
honour nnd lhe strength of rural con- 
servatism nnd of nn ethical system 
well known in Homer. You realize 
how both the way of life nnd 
the use of the lund can be affected 
by political and economic factors 
which the peasants cannot control. 

Al the same time you are forced to 
think of changes since antiquity: how 
much deforestation has there been ? 
What effects has ibis had on rainfall 
and fertility 7 How has the two- 
stroke engine, used since the war to 
power water, pumps and miniature 
ploughs, affected the pattern 7 In 
Crete 1 am constantly surprised that 
Ihc plains nnd tlie seaside, the most 
fertile ground, have been Inhabited 
fa no more I jinn throe periods In lhe 
long history of the island : Mlnoan’ 
limes— especially between 1650 and 
1450 tic — Roman limes, and the 
twentieth century, which have been 
the only times when there lias been 
security from nttnek. A good Mlnoan 
example of the. confidence this repro- 
sen ts is In the siting of tho palace of 
Zakro in East Crete. It is set on such 
low ground nnd so close to the sen 
that when Hogarth exenvuted there 



Jownv N5t)iiC. chose the foothill just nbove (he 

pnlncc nnd missed it by a few moires. - 

After prospecting, digging. Dig- 
nities docs not excuse the archaeo* g| n g is tho most prolific source of new 
loglsl from making judgments. He evidence of the past and Is much over- 
may well have to decide what he practised. To bo worthwhile it needs 
thinks will give the most useful infor- prompt reporting — too many exonva- 
matlon about the ancients, and this tjons have gone back to the ground 
will necessarily reflect his own ntti- w nh ihelr excavators.; What digging 
tudes towards them and towards life has achieved barely needs recJtaj i the 
now: an cxcnyatlon, for Instance, is recovery of ri secpnd-cenfulry shrine, 
among other things ii constant exer- 5 c j ow st Peter’s in Romo, of h shrine 
cise in making decisions. What mat- of M tthras in London,, or .of thp ' 
ters in both oxcaynting and the use physical evidence of Greek colonlza- - 
of other archaeological techniques is t | on ^ y p} ca ] achievements. In the. 
the quality of observation, Imagimt- Aegean (he greatest, I suppose, is the' 
tion and judgment, and the Prizes i do recoVBr y 0 f the Bronze Age. 
not always go to lhe slow, who hope one can die to. prove theories, as 


o Greece until tho not always go to tne siow, wno uope Q ne can d j„ to .prove theories, as 
to be sure. This may \x Schtjemann did at Troy, or to’ answer 

ods. then, of Greek m I know it Is lo the to>wwba 'thtak gjiestions, as Bvahs began to do at 
sre was little or no the only tools an cx^vator has are and , sometimes to find 

re are areas which a masons trowel an d a toombmsh, orofa praff/nrira (lovely things), df ten 
ented. stitf), « U» e while he is afraid of |afge pjpj- no ^dBy» to. recover the post before 
in AfgSta^The- :a»i « iKssslrPyedi^feeliig .ft ffl toft'-ft! 

t ertsuas of words choose what .s appropriate to phteyo beeaS &kiil, ludimenTanaconSdifece. 

.i timni tho best results, bearing fa fafafl toe Yoti.tnn never he sure vau are rintno. 
limitations of archaeological eyl- 


diggers' archaeology is prehistory, 
where there is not an iota or ancient 
writing to disturb one’s modern In- 
terpretations ; but in classical 
aranaeoiogy prehistory lasts only 
until the second millennium. During 
the second millennium curly Greek 
tax-returns appeared, written in Lin- 
ear B, with Minoan predecessors 
which we cannot yet understand; 

but, on* present evidence, the use oi 

Linear B did not survive the des ruc- 
tion of the Mycenaean palaces 
around 1200, when writing , was 
apparently lost lo Greece until tne 
eighth century. 

There arc periods, (hen, of Greek 
history when there was little or no- 
writing, and there are areas which 


amggK: 

5 n nd fontexts has at times the best results, bearing fa mind the Ypu can never be sure you are doing 

“Aft Nmltnlions of archaeab^al eyl-.- ^ rIgh , thing, but ydil pre a b'etto 
made it dimciilt to give a 5 11 ffir" j^b- dcnco. Archaeology Is most valuable digger if .you do nbt let that worry 

c 5^ w !5SSSfShh^ ^fnauraral lec- for the history oftecbdolwand I of you lop i uch . You must be pre- 
ertsan explained ‘between art * f°^ ovve ^ by economic history pated to cope with many disciplines, 

ture at ,| y . u can say much about .^growing dumber as archaeologist 

Archaeology and Art Hirtory . But fcul , f r? || g lon.or polh b Sw many can be applied to! 

If one | h' n j tS of a W. tics or personal behavlpur. Governed thdstudy of human contexts,. or ma» 
number , as we are by people and pplitlcs and jn his environment, which JS whqf. 

own coniribuiion-j and wim fae even w must be chary of models digging Is about,- : ’ - .? 

tuai aim of reconstructing history in | ntieQl soC [ e ty based totally on •: ,%-u-A j Doiilbill'tiei - are ora- 

the w M se t technique .economic considerations. , diicing tfkiew.meidphjslc of ar6haeo-l 

one^d fwlthaf any onelect^que an , haeoIogjs , 8 purvjy Uiem but the ; , Qgy / pn? ifrauch- influenced 

is inferior lo dnolncr* # avidened they 3rc based pn. Is- poly & ,u mdrierd soc/dl studies Wa refld 

have ,o much «viden<*of ( U« ' ?Sn if Af W* »■.«"« '“ K aXnt fa“Jo ™ 

world (hat we can atford to sjuln any . ^ - 10 (ry l0 reconstruct one- •••.-• v 1 . •?: - - 

technique, even if they are Bowing ^ dp| the lh[ng5 pf ;pne t ■; -The primary, malenai, .that 'everyone 
ns fast as the heads Of (he Hydra. “‘L'ljf , ... J wantarii,- or very shortly .will be. the = 

Thi* nrbhneoloelst now may need lo . dally ■{*«■ t# * !te s better still, a - finite ute complex 

cation of painters^ «yltt* r ^vra U« ( Now m^^bw ^ dld/-,u«d tof building.- what the ;cUm.aie 

forewfc wSrice of fingerormtMja b . down the ^ f ^ y h -?^ fe ns 

being tried fa .detect SSLm ■ th W : 
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they used and him’ they might have 
learnt them. All the miiiic, we must 
n«>l forget which is the inure import- 
not noun ol “ man in his environ- 
ment ”, In :i narrow sense “ l ho 
credo that they Li e, up-to-date 
arcliaeologislsl are digging up neither 
people nor things hut ecologies ” (the 
same author) is correct. That is 
what one is digging : but to under- 
stand what one is digging, ecologies 
are not enough. Total recovery of 
the evidence, which it is our duly as 
excavators to attempt, is nol total 
recovery of ancient man. 

Excavation leads on to study of the 
objects, which must be published, and 
re-published when new evidence or 
new ways of grouping the material 
demand. Poll cry is (he best preserved 
evidence and the most studied. It has 
been handled in many ways : 
Furumark has divided Mycenaean 
pottery by a syntax based on shape 
and motif ; J. N. Coldstream's 
G reek (ietnnrjrii Pottery is Jess 
apparently regimented, being gov- 
erned more by style, and so is John 
Hounlmsm's elucidation of Euboea n 
Geometric pottery, which has estab- 
lished the early trading activities of 
.the Publicans bruin the mouth of the 
Q routes to a vet t lenient on Ischia. 
Ben/ley’s work in identifying the 
painters of Attic pottery was different 
again, the greatest accomplishment 
yet of art history for any period. (In 
terms of Aegean archaeology, I 
should put Evans's resurrection of the 
Minounx on a par with Beazley's 
work.) Following Benz Icy, some are 
advancing knowledge by applying his 
methods to other ureas, such ns South 
Jtaiy, and to other periods, such ns 
Mycenaean Pictorial vases, or by the 
study of iconography. One can com- 
pare mythical scenes on vases with 
. myths in literature, which is most 
imjnmum evidence in the eighth and 
seventh eenlirrfas for the origins of 
myths ; other scenes illustrate comedy 
and tragedy, and others may be alle- 
gories of political history. 

■ • This progress hits been in attribu- 
tion and iconography: -whd painted 
•tire pots nnd what they show. Viewed 
just as pots, however, they give much 
information and promise more about 
ancient connexions and trade and 
•Ihcy link riillerent areas of tho Medi- 
terranean in time. Virginia Ornce’s 
work on . the ancient wine trade re- 
veals, for example, that Rhodian was 


most popular in Alexandria: over 
85 per cent of Mime ( J<MKXi amphora 
handles which have been examined 
in Alexandria have the stamps of 
manufacture in Khodov Other arte- 
facts promise as imicli about trade 
or the movement til artists and crafts- 
men or about technical tricks learnt 
from abroad. The study of objects 
can luckily go on for ever- -there tire 
mountains of unpublished finds — ■ 
and the more it is practised, the belter 
we shall understand the past and the 
better we shall dig. 

Whut have the techniques of arch- 
aeology achieved 7 For a start, they 
have resurrected the Minoans and 
Mycenaeans (and the Dark Age that 
followed them). The Minoans of 
Crete lived, nnd taught the Mycen- 
aeans on the mainland, a way of life 
quite different from any lived in later 
times in Greece. Palaces were the 
centres of Minoan civilization. Begun 
around (900 tie. they were sacred 
precincts, the homes of semi -divine 
royalty, the ofliccs of the first of 
Mediterranean bureaucracies, the 
storerooms of vast quantities of farm 
produce and the places where the 
arts were patronized. Below the 
Minoan palaces a number of grand 
country houses flourished between c 
1600 nnd 1450, which may have been 
built and lived in by Minoans who 
became landed gentry. 

Each country house has an obvious 
unit of land around it. which may 
have been its domain, and usually a 
line view. They are well built, often 
to the excellence of the palaces, and 
equipped in the same way as the 
palaces, but on a smaller scale. For 
parallels for such civilization in the 
wilderness, one does not think of 
classical Greece but rsilhcr of Roman 
villas, or of villus in the Vcncto, or 
country bouses in the British Isles. 
What the discovery of the Bronze 
Age palaces and country houses has 
won is not just the finding of the 
centres of Minoan and Mycenaean 
culture bui. much more surprisingly, 
tho recovery of a new social and poli- 
tical system to add to those Jtnowq 
to us from the ancient authgr^, 

• The monarchies oP Homer nre lM 
rembyed from 1 the Bronze Age. 
Nothing so unheroic as a burenuorncy 
occurs in the fluid or Odyssey — 
indeed, there is .scarcely a mention of 
writing. Jn tho four-tind-a-half 
centuries between the Mycenncan 
palaces and Homer had come tho 
end of Mycenaean culture and per- 
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•"■h CHARBONNKAlDt, R. MARTIN 
and F. VJLLARD : 

A rebate Greek Art 620-480 BC 
Translated by James Emmons and. 
. ;R abort Allen 

437pp. Thames and Hudson.' £10.50. 

;ln recent years there have been a 
.great many big and generously illus- 
trated books' on Greek wit both gericr- 1 
'ally and in one or other of its 
branches. Archaic Greek Aft, which 
weighs oil of 51b, is- the second of 
;four volumes intended to display tho 
painting, sculpture nnd architecture 
|o! the Greeks stage by stage. Archaic, 

’ beuig. still fashionable, gets more than 
(a quarter of the total space and so 
this iVolume. begins only, at 620. BC, 


haps the arrival of lire Durians. The 
Dorians are ol great arehaculugHSil 
importance, since they do nol exist 
in archaeological terms. There is no 
feature of the culture uf l.ale Helladic 
INC or of Prolugenmelric that can 
be identified as Dorian to support (ho 
legends. 

A similar ghost invasion of Greece 
is (hat by the Slavs in the sixth and 
seventh centuries ad. The Slav inva- 
sions are recorded in the Chronhle 
of M on etn vasia but the sole archaeo- 
logical evidence is a cemetery of 
cremation burials in hand-made jars 
at Olympia which have parallels in 
Yugoslavia, though, as at the end of 
the Bronze Age, there may be n num- 
ber of refugee settlements where the 
original inhabitants could have fled. 
These startling examples of the 
flimsiness of archaeological evidence 
can be added to another equally start- 
ling. There is no archaeological proof 
that the city of Troy (Troy Vllal) 
destroyed at the end of the thirteenth 
century was in fact burnt down by 
an alliance of (Mycenaean) Greeks. 
The archaeological puzzles nrc 
rather: what docs the imported 
Mycenaean pottery found in Troy 
VI and VII reflect ? Was it trade ? If 
so, in what ? And why was Troy 
VUal burnt down, evidently after 
preparations against a siege ? 

Deciding about the historical basis 
of the siege of Troy is just one of 
many problems in dating what is 
described in the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The discovery of the 
Bronze Age in the past hundred 
years, coupled with the. work of 
Milman Parry in establishing the 
oral tradition behind Homer and (ho 
decipherment of Linear B as Greek, 
produced some years ago a climax of 
emphasis on the Mycenaean nature 
of Homer. At the same lime, though, 
our knowledge of Geometric Greece 
was improving. 

Now, with a new picture of the cul- 
tural groups of the ninth and eighth 
centuri es, bolit -in . mother Greece and 
abroad; and with' 


.ini-Qfb^SrBBRiainbtfts abroad; and with' 
now knowledge of Greek relations 
with the Phoenicians, and of the 
arrival of the alphabet and tho 
appearance of mythical .scenes In 
vase-painting, we cun have a more 
judicious view of Homer. We can 
recognize the fusion of Bronze Ago 
and Geometric in both background 
and details, which is exactly whnt 


one would expect if there was n living 
tradition over several centuries. (And 
if there was. that is a good reason for 
believing that Troy really was 
besieged and taken.) At the Bronze 
Age end a more sympathetic 
approach is to study the Mycenaeans' 
interest in narrative art, which may 
well have lasted in poetry through the 
Dark Age. At both ends new dis- 
coveries continue to force new atti- 
tudes. The sets of bronze body 
armour found in recent years in the 
Argolid, one of c 1400, the other ol 
the end of the eighth century, give us 
the problem of whether references in 
Horner to such sets nrc an old or a 
new part of the epic tradition. Less 
conlcntiously, the finding of a clay 
centaur of lire tenth century in two 
tombs at Lefknndi in Euboea in 1970 
Is just what \ye wunt us evidence ol 
a Dark Age mythical tradition before 
Homer that we can otherwise only 
guess id. 

In the Classical period, despite 
Beazley's elucidation of artists nnd 
the current work in iconography, 
many historians have been slow to 
see if archaeology can help them. 
They are doubtless aware of the 
works of art and that inscriptions 
often turn up in Classical excavn- 
tions; and they will have thought 
about the comparisons made be- 
tween works in stone and clay nnd 
those in writing in discerning the 
spirit of the times. Rut how much 
attention have they given to the de- 
tails of whnt the vase painters drew, 
the possibilities or recovering nllcgo- 
ricnl illustrations of contemporary 
events ? And, in diggers’ archaeology, 
how many know that a reasonably 
well-off Athenian built a house in (he 
Attic countryside on the main route 
from the Peloponnesc ? In historical 
terms the most likely date for the 
construction of this house is after the 
pence of Nicias nnd before the Dccc- 
lean War, when the house was aban- 
doned. Building this house in such an 
exposed position at that time is evi- 
dence ol' the confidence of at least 
one prosperous Athenian in a con- 
pairing P«*)ce after the Arcliidhminn 

Classical archaeology has other 
marvellous opportunities in its evid- 
ence of economic history for the 
ancient historian prepared to look up 
from his texts. This evidence is grow- 
ing continuously, particularly in 
trade nnd settlement patterns. A 
recent study has shown that Samian 


olive oil in h s disiintiivp 
was imported in 
ment Attic production in £ # 
half of the fourth Sure* 
hud by then been goin* hiSS 
two centuries: useful 
the history of iE**f*J 
archaeological evidence of J 

have mentioned has 
luted by ancient historians, ft? 
will be possible to write hiJ£ 
Greece that tnkc notice of all i 
evidence, both written 
written. There are""™- & 
such syntheses in the ar ^ 
periods where they are it 
perhaps the best examples who,; 
lorians actually dirty their H 
discussing whnt lias been foundai 
earth arc studies of, say, R 0| J 
tarn or Roman Germany 
Greece they arc the studies of 
pre-Classical period, where tU 
less written evidence, 1( is a Mr 
spurn in the fifth century •£< 
help so much In the sixth omcm. 
centuries. 

This cursory survey has con 
traled on Greece, as 1 knowfo 
best. I hope it has shown the is» 
ancc of the land of Greece, ibts 
ting for u kaleidoscopic variclyoll 
that one can trace between tbebq 
ning of the Bronze Age and Iks 
and Arab invasions, which iUj 
pose, the span of classical into 
logy. In studying Greek hhiwjc 
must never forget the fertility «i 
fertility of the land at any li«i 
relative skills in using it. Top) 
they governed modes of lniq 
home and abroad and the seaidft 
food outside the Aegean. Tho id 
were affected by the progress of kd 
nology, which in turn depended d 
raw materials at home and am 
Food and materials had to be* 
for. or possessed. With than q 
ideas in art and religion mayM 
come, even resident aliens, lied 
hud to be adorned at home, and! 
represented to its best ndvantagcj 
places where other Greeks w 
such as Delphi. Much of to 8 
the background of everyday WeJ 
the ancient Greeks. .IWW 
no more than allude to it. Ltw 
archaeology can recover some i 
what the anoWnt Greeks toot) 
gran led. 

Herald Cadottan Is a 
Lecturer at Christ Chunk, (M" 
and Director of fcxreiw" J 
M vi tas in Crete. 


^ the taxonomic interface 
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I , * \ TS? c ,°l 1 c ;u in fl or ? cr Linnaeus did not solve the prob- insight into the ideas and, methods met with a mixed reception in oihcrs 

ii ' ' , n | ;, l ,n C » : .!^ lri !u .I- km, but with a schooling in Aristo- of Linnaeus, the 365 aphorisms of (France, Germany). There is n con- 

. i.,^ in „ TL ■ r Linnaeus teliiin logic and a wonderfully tidy the Phihsophica hoianica nrc ana- sidcrablc amount of detail and many 
lift S' III „ ,u ‘. u mtcrenccsare mind, a mnemonic genius ami an lysed in terms of the hierarchy (for useful references on botanists of this 
i mis, noweyer, to cn- underlying empiricism, he evolved a instance, Lapides crcscnnt, Vcttetnbl- period (to 1789, which the author 
compa ss zoology also and finally to method that brought systematic /to ercsnnu & viva at. Animal ta cres- rightly sees us a turning-point, not 
.limLIIii. ilS " ..v 1100 , ' l | ,c botany and zoology a long way «'»«/. vivuut & sentitmt) and only in political and social history, 

i ip h Icon (ii century with regard to the forward towards the modern era, the continuum t S’ antra non Jacit bid also in scientific thinking). What 
na tu ra! world. together with a nomenclature that satins). This is followed by a emerges from this picture is a Lin- 

tins was an age that had Inher- remained the basis for all subsequent discussion of the importance of the Da eus who worked within a philo- 

1 toil Mom ArislilLemn turn ....,,1, 1. .1.:, _u:i 1 net, in r im.DimaV .... r .... 


Linnaeus did not solve the prob- insight into the ideas and, methods 
km, but with a schooling in Aristo- of Linnaeus, the 365 aphorisms of 
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V- : -librium and Progress * (580r525 :Bc) 

• "The Late Archaic. Period - 1 . 

> r ■: ’(525-480 bc). t -Thi^ i subdiVfsjop 

. .; ,mnkes sense oqly for vnse-paihifrift, 

• .bill perhpps the .editors thducht j|( ? 
• 1 mpniden t Ip subject their readers -fo ' 
longer chapters. A similar impr^- 
..BioR..Js i ,e3ve i n also by the propprtfpn. 

. .. between pictures and texts, which is 
,. roughly rihrefc to ;one : fthe appoo^hcel 
. . -excluded F^or 150 - words; to cach 
„ 'illtisirailpn. : . : : 

Thd. choice of il lust rations., nearly :: 
A quiirtcrof them in colour, is gaodi 1 

* ‘ yvMlh .same . well and some - fesA Well- ! 

khosyn,: subjects. The photographs 
are mostly Liken it correct angles^ 
fairly ■ figiitcd .find reproduced 
sharply^ .and the colouring seems 
better than average, for faithfulness 
to the original. The .plans, which 


hnve been redrawn in a uniform 
style, , make n neat show but have a 
certain, coarseness of line : and their 
enUvenment with brown tints is help- 
ful for distinguishing successive 
buildings on the same site, but an 
unnecessary and even misleading 
trick when .used to mark off the ce>lin 
from the peristyle of a temple. Still, 
as a picture book for the art of its 
time, Archaic Greek Art is certainly 
successful. 

The text is disappointing. The 
authors are all specialists of distinc- 
tion in tho subjects on which they 
write, but they hove not the space 
to write much nnd perhaps they were 
warned not to be too pedagogic, 
F. Villard shows an appreciative 
lUoWjty, especially in his third chap- 
toy Where hf can , cppcentraie ■ oh 
enri/ ^re&figurc vase-painting ; - but- 
. to betlcfit, from the 'Other twc contri- 

i butor* the render needs to; stitrt yrith 
some generji knowledge - fn . their 
;»flelda. , : For . instance, though' - the 
. Doric, and, fonic drder.s :were the 
basic forms, , Of . Greek architecture. 
R: Martin noWhdfe describe 'theitt 
V 'In - detail; nor . J^ (hprc h ' good atmq- 
. tated .illustration - 


origin allLy of thb Dorid styfc'irt'Sldly 
'■ »nd. South J thly and on ■ the Impor- 
tatice of Ionia in creating standards 

■ ceneraliy. Here he was a little utk- 
foajty, 1 : since:- Afftu ;■ he ' ivfote— the 

. ^ncji-ieditibh,’ which ha$ i)|ol been 
Corrected, -/iippoarca. In 19684-it htis 
beCothe . known Ihat -rji.e first- bio 
leinpleri at the. tkthmihn J sahfctiiuwy 
pear , Corinth . had ' g? suVrbund5nfl : 

colonnade as sis 'the.iibt big 

- temple hi 'Samos.' J. Gharbphtiwux 
too insists tin the irtiporhtped ” 0^ 

■ • " • ■ | n - • • Li* 

■ s il:!":.: i .i,. J^l 


Ionia, this time for .sculpture; but 
he does not argue his ease nnd is too 
prone to fine-sounding generaliza- 
tions: what, for example, is the 
meaning of this dictum about the 
Introduction pediment ; “ Much more 
original than the early heraldic group 
on the Corcyra pediment, this com- 
position, may well reflect the didactic 
verse of , Solon, but ll is nlsb tinged 
wjth the Orientalizing glumour of (he 
epic’ 1 7, 

The bibliography (with 418 entries) 
is disproportionately full and erudite, 
and. without comments on the items 
listed is not of so much use to those 
who are not themselves specialists. 
The lilt of illustrations gives brief 
descripti ona.i dates, m useu m numbers, 
dprtenslona, , sources of photoglyphs,' 
and for Attio- vawjs references to 
Beaziey.v Some of this Informalidn— 
dates' and rtieasure'rnehts particularly 
~~wt»uld be handier In the captions, 
but presumably it was thought more 
elegant- not to spoil the appearance 
of the main pari of the book ; .nnd for 
tfMarqe recisdn, though: all the illus- 
tratlona have their . mention lb the 
tot, tho» moitlaos tjQ not Include 
the number of the illqtfration if j( | s 
nop mere than a page or 1 two. away, 
The 1'. glossary-index " Is . both con- 
vemenl andlnfortuatlY?. There are 
Tqdr nwpsirihe two entitled “main 
■producing! and Importing centres of 
Greek pottery’ 1 a^e misleading or 
even^nacourpfe, and the'other two 
cbuldeasIly.hnVe been combined. 


Diggers’ guide 


t^ble qc | wtnr , .. j 


PAUL ASTROM (Compiler): 

Who’s Who In Cypriote Archaeology 

88pp. Ooteborg : Haul Aslroms For- 
lag. Sw Kr 65. 

The inost enjoyable books to review 
arc not necessarily the most useful 
in everyday life; Who's Who In 
Cypriote Archaeology is extremely 
enjoyable. It is. an alphabetic list 
of contemporary scholars in this 
important field, with bibliographies, 
selective biographies, and a number 
of photographs. The temptation to 
concentrate on’ the latter is , un- 
fortunately*^ almost -overwhelming. 
Ndt only are -there several Scholars 
whoi engagingly recall Alistair Sim, 
but there Is a marked national ten- 
dency both 'among the English and 
the Greeks to look like “Warned" 
posters, in . a variety of categories. 
The. French, are by a long way the 
■ handsomest, with the exception of 
Professor Kazimierz Mich&iowski of 
.Warsaw, .who looks like some mag- 
nificent eagle, and in fact alone 
arpong all these photographs looks 

..wfjat to*' . a Vjery dislirtkutshed 

archaeofogist. 

The text will be n useful . instru- 
ment to'studcMs of the subjects The 
scholars lifted include the chief of 
S® PojfS flrtgcrpript department at 
: Stockhoiin . and the author of an 
• art^e ^on . " Zwei; kyprisehe Kon- 
Jgkttonen ; “ m Ghna for J966, but 
"P ^opipJ-ehensive, 
to c <wtt«npbrar* 

bom from in. 
and from its int^eet to 

Y ’-« ,1. . 
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^ESL LAK Itul from Aristolehan science two work. It is in this philosophical area Critlca hoianica (1757) in -Linnaeus's so phical framework that was rapidly 

and Experience rnruljimcntnl and apparently irrecon- that Linnaeus and the Linnaeans generic reform (one of his major becoming antiquated, the more 

iRewoeniation of Natural Order cii:ihiC ) concepts: the idea of a ami Kcason ami Experience over- achievements). Linnaeus’s binary or modern nominalist and empiricist 

flu Work of Carl von Lmnd. hierarchy ol beings, and the idea lap; hut the effort is not wasted binomial nomenclature as a simple a „p r0 aohes gradually replacing 

im. U niversity of California Press foat iuiU" i i l ohjects fonn a kind of since the two largely complement coding device, and finally a rather CS sentinlfst thinking. Linnncus stood 

R fi fiO. coiiliniHiin. I he hierarchy rescued each other. James Urson provides meagre snippet on the Lmnaean at ^ encl of onc era . but with his 

,,i e naturaliM from the bewildering the more lightly argued account, collections. devices for collecting, storing and 

~~ r a, . u ‘ seemingly chaotic profusion of whereas Frans Statlcu strolls in a Pa.rt one is rounded off with an retriavina svsienv.uie data fihe flower. 


^eoniarischappij I.H.v. i reach into (lie lulal outlook of the botany and zoology a long way vivunt & send 

^ulional Association for .u ciplilcenlli century with regard to the forward inwards the modern era, the continuum LW antra 
itfHHny. 5-MOfl. naliirai world. together with a nomenclaiurc that saints). This is follows 


iihj exception perhaps of Dnr- 
jijj Aristotle, the thought of no 
a Mluralist has been so fre- 


I ■ i | , . V • — — » k vi)i- is ivuiiuw vii. « i^u %*■»» iwi i ivt mg ni : 

plums and animals, thus equaling more leisurely manner, with time to account of the three systems pub- after all. is 
natural history with inventory. The note the contextual scenery. Both fished by Linnaeus, of which the information) 
idea of continuity, of qualities link- authors have a habit of repeating sexual svstem had the areatest aHvnne* »n a 


etnlored as that of the ty-S natural forms by multiple afflnJ- themselves, which may well be we! 
h r/niiirv Swede Carl Lin- |ICS 111 ? continuous sequence, fos- coined by readers not too familia: 


account, collections. devices for collecting, storing and 

ills in a Part one Is rounded cvff with an retrieving systematic data (the flower, 

i time to account of the three systems pub- after all, is crammed with useful 
ry. Both fished by Linnaeus, of which the information) he made possible the 
repeating sexual system had the greatest advance to a clearer understanding. 

I be wel- impact, provoking full measures of Both of ihcse books have done an 


.itomh-Kniurv Swede Carl Lin- |ICS l " 1 ? J-°*"J nuous sequence, fos- coined by readers not loo familiar praise, scorn and downright hostility excellent service to Linnacan studies 

tered a bohef in natural groups. In with Aristotcfian-Thomistic niceties, bn purely moral grounds. Il was 

ltt J l,I . rn ' { bis cast a shadow of arlifict- Professor Slafleu has written the based on the essentially Aristotelian Y ® , 8 1h . 

^operating from much the H lity over the hierarchical system wjder d mi|Ch readable notion that in plants the mere vegc- other scholars musmgs onlhemas- 

oe vanlagcpomt, can still dissect whose principle o( emboitenieiutnd . . . . . . tative principle served to sustain the ter’a outlook and method. From 

i new and important material selection of a few readily defined ? individual whereas the reproductive time to time they refer to modem 

(the delectation, not only of dcdi- “ characters *’ clearly had heuristic presentation arc vastly superior). By principle Mrvcd thc tulurc of explorations of taxonomic nnd systc- 

*i LinnaeologLsts, but of ull value but no counterpart in renlily. way of mtroduot.ion, he offers a spe oics ; in reproduction, forliti- ni ai| C - tlieory. for example in the 

at involved with the history of It was at thc interface between these brief but accurate sketch of Lin- zatlon is the most important aspect, wo r lu of A. J. Cain and David Hull, 

aificant ideas. The authors are two Aristotelian concepts that the naeus’s career, with emphasis on the ergo the essential parts are the ns wc ji ns \ a t hc writings of Ernst 

wmed with placing Linnacan predecessors of Linnaeus searched crucial early period (especially the stamens and pistils. Cassirer We arc currently witness- 

awray and systematic^ firmly for a system. sojourn -in Holland). Then, as an t. inhorin-d this » e^ential- inn a ncriod of clarification, a 


and systcmaticx firmly for n system. 


knee we came 


I1R0N ind THOMAS McKERN : 
bdlng Fossil Man 

% Wayland. £2.25. 

b i s a danger of books on fossil 
becoming a mass-production in- 


stamens and pistils. Cassirer. We arc currently wilness- 

Linnacus inherited this “ essential- ing a period of clarification, a 
ity ” of the organs of fructification questioning and lightening of turn- 
from a fine of botanists stretching erto accepted concepts In systemat- 
back to Cesalpino. His refinement ics, the application of logic and set 
of it was more than iust a simple theory to taxonomy, the last sweep- 
and ingenious arithmetical system, logs of Aristotelian essential ism 
but he never considered his sexual .front the corners. What is missing, 


Another mistake about Darwin is well udaplcd". So mi 
the idea that " modern scientists , . . alleged " new realization 


. During the past three years have modified Darwin's theory to 


*. |here have appeared four JV* mion given to the nonsense that some countries (a solid victory In write; certainly, each has laid the 
toMve books by experts who 1’here "ro soanc Neanderthal Man may be ropre- Great Britain after about 1759) and basis for such a study, 

n made valuable original conlri- - m odcrn scientists ", and suited by the “ Abominable Snow- 

to five study of fossil man; George Gaylord Simpson is unforiii- man Thc authors seem to be igno- 
fihy U Gfos Clark, I. S. Ii. nalcl)* among ihvm. but this error is rani ol the rcicaivlies curried out by • npl Cl t 

i«y, J- R. Napier, and D. Pil- due to insufficient cure in foHmving the Director of the Natural History K V7Q fill 11 TT1 I HP N VS 

■.each of whom imnro ichcd the Erwin's thought and toxt. Hie Museum in London, when lie mndc V ZjClIlLIUlll X hJICl V O 

W from tha nnulc^^' hk mvv^ «nilH»iV sentence is- doubly erro- Himalayan monkeys in (he Zoo J 

riL L , 1 Kul -kous : fertility does not “determine stamp about on ptatwof Shwlloc in Rwanfi... Art anri A rohnp.nl no v 


from tho angle of his own 


Byzantium-The Slavs 


ii;,_ lieoiis . icrinuy unio inn «• i-— ---i~ 

liim,nnd advanced it. Now NVnv j V ni ", but on the contrary is a obtained footmarks thut mulched 
S.’Wtoif hurt Man by niw -. bl| . Ilt | va ntage conferred by sin - those photographed in the snow in 

■ . .. .. ■ .1 il. . 1.1 ;.,«..L. im (• nrt<8 


p irticmH dossil Man by 
pstthodo not appear on the roll 
(Wttich workers on this subject, 
"■tio advance nothing nesv. 


vivid. Whenever he used tho word the Himalayas, and were made by 
•* survival " in a biological context, monkeys whose description matched 
Darwin did so as a form of short- that of travellers who were told 


anyone but the orgaoi/ws of pw 
onces; there could be no iJJJ" 
for example to the curious w 
among the first cxcavati^, 
undertaken by the British Sohw 
Archaeology at Athens 
one in Cyprus, for Wh ,c » 
was published by M. R- 
very young man. He wj • 
with tombs, and noted i ui» g 
careful Lo replace the 
were found. Among 5. on ??£gd 
Stuart Piggott is credited I J" jj 
two reviews, although Ujeij. l, 
portant references to wPFH 
whore in. his work. . -;^3 

The work of John 
carried down io the 
1971 1 but the in vduabto JjU 
John Boardman and j 
Grtfck Burial Customs (1^ ^ j 
listed. There is no refefW 'j 
Important commenta/y . , ^ 
Dawkins on the Chronirifl^ 
hairas, vyhich contains 
caJ observations of JJ* 

Unc. U h .wrtSrJffl 

" Byzantfnology b as. ow* | 
sidered in a tov ■ ufi 4 

Dawkins, being dead, .V™ 

since at feast tius work 

important enough to 
two ojr thr ?e years *8° Jjgj r 
may W: ttrnjmffSk 
themselves , to W^JSL td#* 
included t it is-a 
that »c«he sen* 
demand and 
some answered a 
fotty than Dthois. lM^jj,^ 

iimUed weresf^^^-i 
whom ft; witt 1 - 5 • 

1 >^ory VatuaWe indeed.., ^ ;• 


f* Dubois and Ills Pithecanthro • 
jwr/ui.so long despised of his 


regrettable to find u mis-siaicu 
today. Yet it is perfectly dear to 
anyone who lakes the trouble (per- 


book that it desoribes “the discover- 
ies In Japan and China of Homo- 
on-oinc" isle, in one word). For 


KtoniK'DS erectusV^ in one^rd). For 

^Taung skuli, equally repudt- Vhi Origin of Species: J ot lha* “Japan", rend Java, 
by force of will and weight 

E discovered fossils, Robert .. 

««d the world to pay utlen- •»- jr 

Knap-it-yourseli 

NP«kin£, JStta’ tte Second iacQUES BORDAZ i {edge of his 

Tools Of the Old and New Stone Age 

N contributions to tracking fossil 145pp. Newton Abbot: David and ]; ons if iie received a modem educa- 
t Charles. £1.95. lion. 

h mhort rr.. n nMM ic Flint is easily broken. - but con- 


Studies in Byzantine Art and Archaeology 

by Mnnolls Clintzldakls 

416pp. 218 ill us. Index. £25 . 

Reprint of 18 major studies published since 1938, In Fuglish, French 
and Greek. With a preface by Kurt Woilzmnnn. 

Literature et hisfolre des textes byzantins 

by Jean Uarronzta 
492 pp. Index. £9,50 . 

Reprint of 21 studies in French by the Director of the Inslltut Ifnnpflia 
deludes byzanllnes. 

Studies on the Demography of thc Byzantine Empire 

by Peter Cliarnnb 

364pp. Index. £9.50 ' ■' , , , ' «. 

A basic work on population composition and Interaction oi cultures, 
composed of 22 studies published since 1946 


y-niB* i I0SSli - ,,ul me ‘ r why. Primitive man, ociore nc . [he slU( i y of the mcmews usea 
V.2f. h history of cover cd thc use of rociuls. doubtless primitiv c people now, or.reccavUy, 
.^hfactoo'. For . materials for making the jjJihg in different . parts of the world 
ufik'inn* ^ Wll h thc subject, it .. . . Ki-inpri (ilm to earn his at a Stone Age cultural level, and by 

& f i, F °r those who are. it ?. r, ' f ; cl U^n^t of t£m wre so .™Stsl manufacture . using 

Walls. The term “survival living, but most o mem i wtc expCTimc»«« Care ful. even micro- 


^s=;s"s g=sf«&gsg, 

agJBrsssa Wf-sai-fsas su-ssffffl: 

aW" •“owed himself to be °f thwn and tug- sSutiny of thc marks of wear shows 

5S£4WS3S« OTtttasu- 


- 7 *. iv ui i i revearen ui w- 

fi in^! 00 Origin of mat ^ c - . . . , /fating rite -hst poinL 

THuililf Jhoyroir °f Thomas stone is a most intraclabe material t most of prehistory 

txpffSfe: u • thoroughly from which to make objec u^i to# j D (he. 

unp'on .for g number of preconceived devign.andfor ^advanced slowly, but il became 1 


som ti a * numoer or preconccncu u«i*ih »™ .« , 4/ini* advanced sJowiy. oui u 

n ot describe the 500.000 years of the htshlyrefloed some 10,000^-earaago , ■■ ., :.-V -c. ■ ; - c- 

s» n ^{ Ura election accu- during which man and h|« forebeujs g .y Neolithic techniques Rfo- . Complete citalqgn*' available an 
•toekabi 1 nothing of have been making stone tj»b, Htfie Si exquisFriy worked flints . request. ... i '• ■;«. 

iSSs^aunfe ?***&#*#* 

Sxrssaww; **&?**■** 

ta.lrta 10 IWPonCrta.W.SS; 

** dicutaf dude- that any- pala^thteart^w .■ .uy.s t; ■■it. m. g . . ' ■ j '“V ^ 

;Of-. i;- ■■■-• ‘Z : ' ‘‘ -J ^ r V.: ; »>". 
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wMi u I n off Sn murh for hi! Larson, but at this stage Professor new ideas, from numerical taxon- 

yu. T?| d “ nr r f ^ Stuflcu lias told only half Ills story omy to Willi Hennig's nhyiogeny of 
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Byzantine, Norman, Swabian and later Institutions 
in Southern Italy 

by Antonio Maronglu 

432 pp. Index, £9.50 , . - . , 

Southern Italy's medieval institutions from the angjq of both private 
and public law, 22 studies In Italian, French and English, 

Cartulary A of St. John Prodromos Monastery 

TTx^rs^facsimilc edition of Prague Ms.XXV.G9i 605)1 introduced by . ' 
Ivan Duj&jv. 

A Loidkon to the Glory of God (Greek-RiisslanlUh c») 

'-200 pet: £l<r/-L '■ •'?' '■ f". 1 'V • 

The Bret facsimile: ed it ioii of Paris Ms.stippl.gree 11.17, iiurigtifng for : 
the questions it poses to philologists and .Orthodox historians. 

Monuments ad SS Cyrilll et Methodii succcssorum 
vitas resque gestas pertinentia 

by N. L, Turtldctj ' ' 

Reprint of the Sergiev Posad ,1918 edition. 180 pp. £10 - 

Practically unobtainable, : this 'Is a fundamental work on the Vita 5. * 

Clemcntfs. , . . * : . •’ 

Istoriko-Uter^turttyj obzor dreVhe-rassklch 
polemi^esMeh socin.cn ij protivlatinjart (XI-XV v*) . 

Reprint of So* Woscow l gtS edldon. 436 pp. £12 ^ : j \ . . : • 

Histortco-IHerary outline of Old Russian^ ami-CatholIc polemical works .. 

: of the llth to lJtJFi.cepluries, ; ... • . : 

■ Complete cdtalQgne aval}able an 
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Is it awful or isn’t it? 


(;. It. [Ktn AN ivilh 
MICHAEL Cil.ENNV (Idilors): 

Cnn We Survive Our Ijillire ? 

JWpp. Iluil ley Head. £1. 

ROBERT M. IRVING nnd 
GEORGE U. I’RIDDM-: (l-dilors): 

Crisis 

Reading in Environmental Issues and 
Strategies 

354pp. Macmillan. £5. 

G. R. Urban's symposium consists of 
twenty-three edited interviews which 
were originally broadcast on Radio 
Free Europe during I‘>70-7I. He and 
Michael Ulcnny talked to fiistoriuns, 
scientists, economists, planners and 
“ fut urologists ” about where we are 
now, how we got there, and how we 
may deal with some of llie problems 
we will fuce in the next century or 
so. 

The interviews are arranged under 
three headings, "The Impact of 
Science on the Moral Options of 
Man ", " Growth, Controls and 
Responsibility ", and " Choosing the 
Fid tire The impact of the first few 
chapters, interviews with Arnold 
Toynbee, Philip Rieff, Nigel 
Dcspichr, Werner Heisenberg, 
Jucqucs Ellul, should bo consider* 
able, particularly on people such as 
Michael Allaby’s young " Eco- 
Activists". for here is perspective, 
and wise discussion of the possible, 
in terms of man's past revolutions 
in thought, religion and politics. 
There are solutions to very 
nearly all of today's environmental 
threats; the question is really, Are 
we capable of implementing diem, 
psychologically and politically ? Are 
the communist states more likely to 
succeed where *' capacious ” capital- 
ist states show signs of failing ? Not 
necessarily. Pcrhaj*s the worst thing 
that could happen would be the 
triumph of the New Barbarians,, 
those who would discard all human • 
•experience end wWh it the know- ■ 
Teuge . . necessary , .for . . and . 


leading lliat most dangerous animal, 
technological man. 

Louis Armaml speaks on ".Res- 
toring Man's 'Symbiosis with 
Nature ”, -and later, Edward Shi Is 
expresses his views on “The Social 
Control of Technocracy ". How can 
technocrats and pseudo -ex peris best 
be restrained 7 Mr Shils offers no 
shiny new answers, hut puts the case 
for self-restraint, disclosure and an 
informed public very persuasively. 
He dearly spells out his conviction 
that the belief that nothing is 
beyond human powers is in fact 
damaging to human life, and that 
the “ belief that institutions can be 
dissolved and aholished and that life 
will then really begin ... is not true. 
Such complete emancipation from 
the past and from the limitations of 
human capacities . , . can only end in 
tears." 

Michael Shanks on " The Benefits 
and Social Costs oF Growth" Is 
rather depressing. He sees that the 
new institutions of our society tend 
to acquire a vested interest in main- 
taining the status quo, and that a 


major problem is producing respon- 
sive institutions and government. 
These iiavc to hold tiie balance 
between the benefits— greater choice 
and so on— or modern technology, 
and tlieir impact on the well-being 
of people. But, he says, we do not 
really have a choice between the 
high rate of economic expansion 
sought by governments and main- 
taining social stability, and he goes 
on to argue that only in a climate of 
economic expansion are the social 
adjustments forced on us by tech- 
nology possible and tolerable. 

In the third part of the book, 
Bernard Gazes, of the Commisariat 
GtJndral du Plan, talks on "The 
Opportunities and Pitfalls of Future- 
Oriented Research ", and talks a lor 
of sen.se. Maurice Du verger and 
Thtfo Lcffcvre speak, roughly, for 
and against the idea that the effects 
of technology will cause a conver- 
gence between communist and capi- 
tfllisl societies and modes oE organi- 
zation and government. Ossip 
Hechtheim talks about Marxism 
and the Third Road, and puts for- 


ward what he thinks is a hopeful 
alternative. Willi twenty-three auth- 
ors to choose from one cun only 
skim and snatch at u low of the ideas 
presented in this stimulating anthol- 
ogy. 

Crisis Is a collection of papers, 
addresses and discussions on various 
environmental problems, culled en- 
tirely from North American sour- 
ces and first published in Canada. 
U is certainly worth reading in n 
European context, for not only 
have they mot and been temporarily 
beaten by problems which are not 
yet severe in Europe, but in other 
ways they have a head start on us. 
The past three years have seen nn 
outburst of " isn't it awful ? '* books 
about envi ronmertta I pollution in 
Britain, and, with honourable excep- 
tions, perspective has flown to the 
winds. Can Britain Survive? con- 
tained some particularly mischievous 
examples. The editors of Crisis don't 
discount the dangers we face, but 
they are prepared to allow both 
views to be pul between the same 
covers. 
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The seeds of development 


Recently published 

The Criminal Courts 
of the Roman Republic 
and Principate 

ARM. JONES 
Edited hy J. A. CROOK 
The first separate and systematic 
treatment of Roman criminal jus- 
tico since Mommsen in 1899. Pro- 
fewqr fines here retraces the 
sources, adopting <ho principle 
that one should first examine wfiat 
was done in the known historical 
age, nnd then consider how reason- 
able it is to extrapolate bade into 
die mists of the remoter period. 

■ £2.50 net 

. Tp he published shortly 

The Hbrakles Theme' 

Q. K. GALINSKY 1 
■Provides a survey.. both descriptive 
and analytical, of die most slgrHfl- 
cam adaptations of Heraklos in 
western literature from Homer to 
the present day. 

About £3.75 net 

Publicans and Sinners : 
Private Enterprise In j: :. 

the Roman Republic , ' 

B, SADlAN r '.-.v : • ,-i •;* 

The author tarn hues hts'inveetiga-, 
.to of the lataxuimootfions be- 
tween economic, ;eaoial and politi- 
cal. history in the last-two hundred 
years of the Roman Ropnb lid. 

. . ", •' Abpuf n.4ojpt 

The RemanEeonoiny^ 

Studies In Ancient 
Economic and I ! , '• 
Administrative Hisipr^ » 

A.H. M. JONES • 

Edited by P- A. BRUhffT • ! . 
Provides . detailed evidence ; and 
J ar^umeots for the ooaclwMrtns (he 
J wrote 1 reached in.hfe major work 
ij on Rormw bMxsry.Tne la ter 
* Roman Empire, a ltd ^oatakds on.- 

■portent general essays, ' ■ 

Price to be announced 
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STANLEY JOHNSON : 

The Green Revolution 
218pp. Hnmish Hamilton, £2.75, 

Of all the good causes into which 
international efforts are channelled 
by the United Nations, agriculture 
probably has the least popular appeal. 
The development of a new strain of 
wheat or the improvement of methods 
of cattle-breeding neither stirs the 
imagination, like an impressive feat 
of engineering, nor involves the emo- 
tions, like n campaign' for birth, cop- 
UoV- current- * grairf^ffcVo ni- 
tron " Is utmost entirely devoid of 
glamour. In acting ns its voluntary 
public relations olliccr, Stanley 
Johnson has wisely eschewed enthus- 
iasm, presenting u realistic and some- 
times cynical picture. Apart from the 
gruelling, but inevitable, statistics, 
Mr Johnson, in ills selected case- 
studies from Latin America, Africa 
and Asia, has, on the whole, created 
n vivid and convincing impression of 
the problems and achievements of 
United Nations agencies in the devel- 
oping world. 


It is essentially a personal account 
of Mr Johnson's own encounters 
with various personalities, both de- 
dicated and bloody-minded. His 
heroes are men like Norman Bor- 
laug, who transformed the wheat 
production system in Mexico, and 
Rafael Salas, who did the same for 
rice-production in the Philippines. 
But, as the latter case demonstrated, 
as soon os tiie dynamic pioneer’s 
influence was removed, things 
tended to revert to the same primi- 
tive condition : having briefly 

became ex porters of rice, the Ph ilip- 
plnot.wwfitiMowootirigr. iU, o«am^ln. 
‘1971, 

Although natural circumstances 
can often be blamed, so can human 
failure to overcome them. Obstin- 
acy and conservatism arc deeply 
ingrained. The farmers of El Salva- 
dor refused to believe that new 
strains of maize had to be planted in 
rows six inches apart simply because 
they had done, it in their Own way 
for centuries. The fishermen on the 
Volta lake in Ghana refused to 
venture into the middle waters be- 
cause traditionally they have always 


been inshore fishers. In many cases, 
reluctance to depart from ancestral 
practices had been encouraged by 
the colonial masters. Mr Johnson is 
bitter about the obduracy of the 
British in particular, and also of the 
Americans and the Chinese. 

IMr Johnson asked a iBrilish ex- 
patriate in Tanzania what a celebra- 
tion of the British withdrawal meant 
to the Africans ; the answer was 
simple: "A booze-up.” A French 
tobacco -grower in Dahomey was 
more thoughtful bill no lc-ss cyni- 
*' ilC-. one’s honesw one iluis to 
admit that these countries have no 
ohanee of over catching up with 
Europe, lei alone America." An 
American fleet supervisor in the 
Central American Fisheries Project 
summed up his judgment equally 
frankly : " The only good fishermen 
are those who gel drunk and go to 
whore-houses." Mr Johnson en- 
countered the same .sardonic res- 
ignation among the supposed benefi- 
ciaries of tiie United Nations devel- 
opment projects. In a post office in 
Ghana he found a clerk putting 
stands of random denominations on 


letters for abroad. “ The i._ 
sir, that is what molten ", ru 
explanation, followed by the t 
thought : " Anyway, they waft 
there." ~ 
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No more Latin 


BY R. M. OGILVIE 


_ should 

deal he can underaiaod. m- t - - -. _ . , 

Tdnditionnl subjects. Latterly, 
be element of snobbery may 
tiffed into it. Since the begin- 
_iilhe ninelwnth century the 
{tel schools have tended to 
ieChssics a living and devel- 
ubjeci (witness the changes 
Butler and Kennedy nt 
and Arnold at Rugby, 
into the spirit in which the 
languages were taught) 
n „ ■ - nra ita Slate Schools,^ ^ partly ns 

rfsuk of ,l,e *»* oC {heir 

Brazilian archbiaiM 



postfjuant gladiittoKi 
rnmpclanirt aalutavcTunt, 
Pumpeiaiii plausmim. 



sprutalora inuri>iilk>uct 
iiirimbani, quod murniiUonci 
mepe vitlum « a nl. 


Strip corhhtns /rum the Gunbridge ljitM Courw, published hy the Cambridge University Press. 


From facts to acts 


ALAN R WESTIN (Editor) : 
Information Technology in a 
Democracy 

'499pp. Harvard University Press, 
London : Oxford University Press. 

Faced with the difficulty of present- 
ing a “ state of the art ” report on a 
field so ill-defined, fast-moving and 
controversial as information (eeh- 
nology, Alan F. Wes tin has Adopted 
■anfannsun! method — and with 'out- . 
Hanalhg success. He has assembled 
md» than fifty extracts fronr (he 

lp four secliohs, 'each with aa intro- 
duction by himsel f . .The result, sut- 
pri singly. Is 1 coherent, reAdftbld, id- 
formative aqd neither tiVore nor less 
tacbnduaiyt5 than. it should be. 

... He 'fae Eekl fntp two ports 
(oa', as be. r better (Jeacrfces them, 
MuM-in,'lifB.-8RhH;- goaj) ; .dafe 
hanks - and < informfijtkxi systems,' 

: which tie tfseftdly sub-dh^des into 
JSve main lohilh ? ; -aMd /' ^rraaigerneitt: 
science ”, in- Which he cprnprises^all 
, the approaches and teefeniquea fpr 
...hnprb^g, poBoy^iiiaWng' 
covered by the .toms V operaitoi 
research”, *' systerns^naJwi ? p add 
“ policy and progrMnrrte' bikigeting ” 
(PHBj. The final part - copsifjfte of 
descriptions by users of thw expeft- 
eaoe and by suppliers of the syw^s 

'■ ■ . ■« i-'r.-iji' 


they ofifer. The second contains 
“some broad sooio-.poliitical analysis 
of information technology and de- 
mocracy" as background for the 
debate. The tfiiird discusses the rela- 
tion between information and intelF- 
gent policy-making. The fourth pre- 
sents some differing appreciations of 
the strengths and wealmesses oE tiie 
methoch discussed and their soorail 
and- poUtioal implioationa. * 

Cautionary tales are not wanting. 
Mft account of toe efifqrt 

^seGenml Gotpbtaitwiii 
to jmprove weA&je axIrokiJstaTatkm In 
Oawomfa .wM ooq&itn what was 
prdibabfy tfte reader's initial assump- 
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some faaowfedge of weMare and its 
«*to«t is no teas needed than fafcii- 
bajky wfth metood. 1 But 
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The paper by Alain Enthoven docs 
all one paper can do to convince the 
reader that Vietnam policy was not 
formulated by a computer. The 
users of the-se systems who appear 
here a re generally well aware of (be 
limitations of thoir tools and kicid 
in expounding them. The area of 
tbeiji* usefulness remains impressive. 

General issues discussed include 
the threat to privacy, apd the danger 
of _J s ^ >rtin 8 Policy increasing 
«JWnasas <mi ^measurable variables. 
The second is the more elusive. One 
.{topM- -that toe Department of 
HaaWi. Education and Welfare, 
evaluating, the cost-elfectivcness of 
Its health service, did not attach loo 
jpuoh importance to the variable 
prolonging, . hfe ", merely bemuse 
«s value was measureabie in terms 

iftJ r,lcd ' Even iE did - 

• me totortion may have been offset 
by the increased readiness to meas- 
^;^ at fll e y were doing against 
dftllw « ? to rather than 

wfthLf at -^ cy hyd alwa y* done 
Iti aspesslng its results or even 

E5SSi n V p oh ^ tives - For this in- 
is •he, background 
^ W needs V |» 

Theee papers give the, impression 
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Rfid; arranged, not to proVe; a case but 
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iniplioit ambiguity of purpose in toe 
educational ntlilmlc to the Classics. 
What ought wc to be trying Lo be 
doing — both at school and at the 
university 7 1 here are essentially 
two issues. The first is a straightfor- 
ward linguistic one. Twenty years 
ago English and modern languages 
were taught like classics. Grammar 
and syntax were paramount, Irreg- 
ular verbs held a position of honour. 
But this was clearly wrong. Wrong, 
because modern languages are 
spoken languages and nefcd. particu- 
larly in the liglu of the decision to 
join Ihc FIT . to Ik* taught as such. 
And wrong because English is not 
structurally the same sort of lan- 
guage as I .mill. It is riot inflected 
and its syntax, although formal in 
some sense, is very different from 
Latin. Besides, a living language 
grows mid changes : it is, after nil, 
only a conventional medium of 
communication. Increasingly, both 
In state schools and jn the independ- 
ent sector (the Griffitlw Committee 
is due to report shortly), there 1S a 
recognition that the emphasis in 
niodern language teaching must be 
on the oral sidu in preference to 
formal grammar. 

Ai tiie same time, teachers of 
English seem lo be coming to the view 
dial their prime concern should be 
with the comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of literature. Yet one does not 
have to be stuffy and old-fasrdoneo 
to see that thix is already having a 
serious effect on children’s poww; 
of expression. Nor can this defi- 
ciency be remedied merely by the 
painstaking correction of essays. 
The degree of illiteracy in prkrary 
and preparatory schools is, .frankly, 
frightening. That a cultured boy of 
thirteen wrth an IQ of 145 
In an eMay “ I WouM of gotia to my 
grandmother wIkot Kves in the 
country but having talked of about it 
to my parents, what d'y think hap- 
pened?" Is a terrible mdidmoH. 
Yet if ever there was a time when 
economy and precision of expres-. 
sion were needed it is now, as we 
gradually sink beneath an ocean of 
printed words. 

Now. the trend set in motion by 
both JACT and the Cambridge. 
CbMln Project B lo inch ctaMfM 
to read and enjoy Latin fund ; Oree*) 
fast The Cambridge Project^io- 
voWcs the minimum , of torm" 
grammiir and aims to develop a wide 
reading vptabuliry. On* ol ibem^* 
infkienliai books tohave, 

from the new- enthusiasm ot JAL. i 

(M. G. Balme- and M-' S. Warmart, . 

Aaiimvlfa OUP. 19MI « 
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rncnls and that there is all the more 
value in teaching the Latin language 
in consequence. There is still a lot in 
what Dryden said : “ 1 have no 
other way to dear my doubts but by 
translating niy English into Lntin, 
and thereby trying wlint sense the 
words will bear in a more stable 
language." 

On the other hand, in ihe past far 
too many children did waste time on 
unproductive exercises and never got 
a glimpse of Hie literary master- 
pieces of antiquity. "A 1 man who 
has not lead limner is like a man 
who lias not seen the Ocean. There 
is a great object of which he lias no. 
Wen.” Ycl the range of inspiring 
literature available lo us js so inueh 
wider than it wax to previous gener- 
ations. No child can hope to do 
more than scrape the surface of 
Ivnglfch, American, Russian, French 
and German writing, and there Is 
just not lime in a school curriculum 
to acquire tire basic linguistic skills 
of all of these as well as Latin (and 
Greek). So the ambition of enabling 
anyone who starts a classical lan- 
guage to proceed as quickly as 
possible to tire stage when he can 
read a work for himself in the 
original is entirely right. So, too. 
when toe time-table does not permit 
or the teaching resources are nol 
available, it is far better than noth- 
ing to introduce children to 'toe 
range and excitement of cfawlcal 
literature and civilization through 
translation. F. M. Comford’s Re- 
public and E. V. Rieu's Odyssey 
have certainly thrilled a far wider 
pubHc in our own times than toe 
originals have. But it remains true 
that classics in translation can only 
be authentically taught by someone 
who has some acquaintance with tite 
ofawfos. And. as one eaiF see In 
America, there fr a danger tff a 
quite different Bubjeot, meU-claittcs, 
as it were, being diffused, which 
bears surprisingly Httle rtlationttap 
to the real thing. It is often a highly 
stimulating subject, but dial is 
another matter. 

There is, however, one further 
point which needs torioui thought. J 
am Inclined to think that , (ha W®ut 
range of clas&ieaJ, pa^cularly Utifl. 
literature is too^ .wphlslieated anq 
too difficult «o be appiwlaled.-by 
iSdrcn under 

Homer. Tacitus, much of Catullus 
perimps. But Aeschylus, Sophpcjw, 
TM^ides, Virgil. Propertius, 
Plato?- . " 

SS rj possible in three; ydarfjf : 


m 

V 
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subject has disappeared from a 
time-table it is never easy to restore 
It. And the realistic assessment must 
be that the linguistic side is on toe 
way out. Fewer and fewer schools 
are teaching Latin, especially as 
Universities progressively abandon a 
Latin requirement even for such 
necessary subjects as English, His- 
tory or law. And .still less Greek. 
The number of candidates Tor the 
Scottish Higher Certificate jn Greek 
has declined by fifty n year until last 
year theft weft only 150 in all. 
lliey remain strong in maintained 
and independent schools only where 
there is a built-in inidiuon or where 
a Director of Education or a Head- 
master has a determined sense of 
conviction. But tire less they are 
taught now, the less people there 
will be in the next generation lo 
carry on the enthusiasm. 

Nevertheless, the appeal of Gen- 
eral Classics or Classics in transla- 
tion H if anything on the increase, 
as can be seen from studying the 
syllabuses of complementary and 
subsidiary courses in schools of aU 
types. Properly so, because they are 
major poets and auihora in their 
own right and their influence upon 
our own literature and civilization Is ■ 
incalculable. The justification for 
including them in tiie curriculum of 
a school In the second half of the ' 
twentieth century is the justification 
for . studying any Arts subjects, 
namely- the widened experience it 
gives to any individual. There is 
nothing lo choose between reading 
Virgil or rending Shakes pea re, be- 
tween studying the decline, erf the 
Roman Empire or the rise of Capi- 
talism. Neither Js utilitarian ; both 
are educational. 

Universities were slow lo observe 
What was happening in; 

There seemed to be a s(£a'dy Sow of " 
students coming * forwa rd to reid 
Classics at the University, and 
Oxford aqd Cambridge until very 
recently assumed that all candidates 
Would be well-equipped linguistically 
to cope with a demanding syllabus 
of reading. For the phHosOjrfiy 
behind most KJnJversaiy poiprses was', 
to enable students really lo gel - 
detailed insight Itilo a|) aspects of 
ancient civilfzation. lo have a slran- 
glehoid on ' Ujc subject and ' thereby ' 
to acquire that sense of mastery and 
undemanding wlrfeh makes tbe past 
a live inspiration; ‘But ftU; ihtft Is 
changing, as the .vatoable survey of 
Chasics at the UniyehRy edited by 
professor B, R. Rees {Classics, Art 
' Outline for- the l it tending : Sindentl 
HIo*rat« f I 'suspect: m increasingly ; 
students cpmiHifi.up to the University 
lo ■ read Classics wijf . pot be pdoplq 
with a Wido-apd gfeifeml iptefesl ;irt 
culture » bpV . wiM "0T| touch toord 1 
sptol&ljK.' ■ easeniUUy . r dedicated: 
axtakftiiArid they wiSt. tend n6t ; .t^ 

have : iriyth. -UnSS traiiihii 1 m- the 


languages. In ihal reaped they will 
resemble xiiiilciiis of Persian or 
Chinese. They will have u. learn tire 
languages from ihc start. Most 
Universities already eater lor tins, 
and' Oxford is now introducing a 
course of Latin and ( i reck honours 
which presupposes no previous 
knowledge of Greek, in fifteen years’ 
time ii may presuppose no know- 
ledge of Latin either. 

Yet -there is cause for ref lecl ion 
here. too. As the experience of the 
crash Russian leaching during 
National Service revealed, it was ihc 
people who already had, usually 
■ through the classics, a linguistic 
grounding who made the best 
progress. And lire same is true of 
Oriental Languages at the university. 
An analysis of lire educational back- 
grounds of all those who got Firsts 
or Seconds in the main Oriental 
Languages at Oxford over the past 
five years shows Lhai 95 per cent of 
them had passed with high grades at 
least O level Latin. For most child- 
ren the ages of ten to fourteen are 
the most receptive linguistically. 
How easy is it, really, to acquire 
from scratch the basic understand- 
ing df language, or of a language, at 
the age of eighteen ? 

But 1 have no doubt that the 
demand to read tire subject will 
renin in strong, because of its inher- 
ent attraction and importance. 
Indeed it may recover popularity as 
it loses the stigma derived from long 
years of seemingly boring grammar 
enforced in the past on young child- 
ren. 1 think, also, that other subjects, 
such as history and English, at 
school and at the university, will 
come increasingly to realize what 
they have lost by emancipation from 
the classics and will try lo work out 
a new relationship which will recap- 
ture that fruitful continuity of cul- 
ture. But at the moment we are at 
the end of one epoch and at the 
threshold of a new. 


R. M. OgUvle is headmaster of Ton- 
bridge School and was formerly 
Fellow mid Tutor in Classics at 
Btilliol College, Ox/ord. 
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For better and for worse 


he cartoon of Trajan’s triumph 


ANNE PIPPIN BURNETT : 
CalnsliopliL- Survived 
Euripides' I’liiys of Mixed Reversal 
234pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £3.50. 


i ROSSI i 

folunrn and llic Dnemn 


M. C. 


fl is curious but more or less true °P C ^ thcat: 
that serious, detailed literary critic- |he hands i 
ism of even the greatest Greek to seem thi 
authors of the classical ape had , 18 11 *ong 
hardly begun until the past few years, mixed Eur 
and even now it proceeds with difli- an interest 
cully. The best scholars, at least nnd «cli 
until Iheir ripeness and age, prefer Euripides, 
to try to master the language Itself, suppose tti 
and to contribute what is useful to could ever 
oilier scholars with the same iiinbi* 
tion. It is not possible to cxtrnct an • There i; 
essence of classical literature by the pure form 
pmctice of scholarship which can not of a i 
then be retailed to people with no essentially i 


tragic form, but it is closer to recognition apart from all i lie oilier 
life, or at least to those mixed nnd scenes of its type. 

open theatrical conceptions which in „ . , 

ih„ iif.nric rt F These observations are both true 


of Brauron. 

Miss Burnell goes on to distinguish 


literary. dCracr,h 
The Ion is an excellent i«l 


kmouru !)l! i cn 1° c vide iice and >nufo| have added, there Is at least long and^oarsc l.air and bcord: an 
1 ‘ _ one improvement : it is quite easy ample tunic with slits at ihe sides, long 

The historic wars which nmde to go and study casts of the entire creased trniiNcis, sand.ils of various 

Dacia a part of the Roman empire are frieze, ui ground level, in the Museo *yp*s» »nd a cloak, which is often 

commemorated by one of the most della Civillit Humana in Rome's ‘ r ‘ n 8™- A special murk is the cap 

spectacular and best preserved suburb, the EUR— and there, for wi»irh°!c C «„ri 


types, and a clonk, which is often 
fringed. A special murk is the cap 
of . somewhat ’•Phrygian" design, 


remarkable teals ot portraiture, leaders of bands 
which arc rarely, if ever illustrated The art f s(s do mj , llowcvcri llMia || y 
in books describing that art. differentiate between l he clothes of 

Although it is clear enough that the Dacians themselves and their 
the reliefs celebrate Trajan’s Dacinn various allies (Adamklissi is more 
victories, there has been lively dis- valuable herd, with the single cxcep- 
agreemenl not only about the mean- tion that they distinguish carefully 
Ing of individual scenes but a'Iso between the Dacians and their Sar- 
iibout the general principles- accord- matian neighbours, for example, 
ing to which the entire scroll oughtlo the heavy Sli minikin cavalry have 
be interpreted. It has been usual to both horse and rider clad in mail, 
suppose that it presents a more or which is rendered as n fantastic typo 
less straightforward narrative of the of scalc-arniour totally covering, and 
Dacian campaigns, arranging and fitting tightly to. the body of man and 


uwi nic&crvcu ouuuiu. me i.ui\ — iinu mere, tor lu | i :-i 1 u,. „ „ 

, Tl we £4 ' ;mcic . nl " ,on,,, " cnls »'»' ™ s 'i".lo be example, one can e ct an Idea of some J nl[ Slldl ™ ,?iK d « ,nd 

* 1 ■ seen in Rome, or anywhere else in the remarkable feats of portraiture, leaders of bands 

T^rialism reached its mas- world. This is Trajan's Column, which arc rarely, if ever, illustrated The artfsfs do not. however, usually 
-Tthc Emperor Trajan's wh!cb lowers up for a hundred feel m m books describing that art. differentiate between the clothes of 

D-ieia now wes- ol ”de the ancient Forum Although it is clear enough that the Dacians themselves and their 

□S again. i Romuillim (though It is crowned, the reliefs eeli-hi-ale Trninn's Dacian vnrinna nltinc 1 I- Hue! ic mnra 


m L. uy passes me test easily and i 
great brilliance, in its initial a 
of the effects of the Delphic & 
ground on nny myth unfolded ft 


then be retailed to people wltii no essentially competitive between poets 

grasp of the language of that very nnd between produejions. This study 'J 


simple and very bold. 


tragedy ", Not so many ancient 


The only moment at which iii 


available in English is embodied in it. 

Marlowe's Lucan, Pope's imitations Miss Burnett's 
of Horace, Dryden’s Georgies, the easiest ; it i 
Pound's Women of Trachis, and sometimes a son 
Johnson's and now Lowell s Juvenal, j-in prose, in whi 
There has been criticism, but it is pan style of narr 
not usual for the value of any book interest in types 


behaviour 


.. — -j ----- — — intellectual ntmosnncre or lfth- nwrn, .-mu nui wnacnnmn 

many impressed by other writers- , dli d 1 M , dc .'" s too densely. TheOrnnkiS 

in particular some remarks on the ra , son ' be nreenl'ln 'si te- wonderful play, but tvouldo * S 
inter ockms meehantsm ot he ele- ° 2 so to read this sentence? 1 


— J*T ~ a J--7— ; ......... .eon traacdv It is the kind of criticism aev ciopcu as it diet. buripidcs' long expenmentaUDi n 

at all about Euripides as good even sober, but for the illumination of * would wish to read of qh-.ire In the context of life it was the distorted nnd aberrant stage fond 
as Karl Reinhardt's Sophokles. But Euripides one would be willing to T»X and cLlla Tte stalk: tragedy or ftpM nrt te t ero in , » **£*1 

there have been signs that this will make the other choice. But this style vKableMnl^ hthe^dofTh? rS-oluESary udvSof A^hvls JP^«nc that artfu^ stfcb arifl 

change. and that Ration will prob- oven involve a certain falsity, as If ^S- thc^e^ J louo ie s aid t « £ 3 ^tnipide" Si 'ILTy f.”h e Z M 

nbly come from Amcnca. JL l !5i? ld< 2 Q *** expression, "a stable situation which would need explaining, and replaced by a divmo conveyanw 

Anne Burnett dates her work from -P™> lr |* r,s “ ,l, o ! J h ™ . in which a tragic sequence could social and political explanations of One cannot resist the 

Chicago, nnd records a special debt h /[:, ■ ? comc to a serene close", but very Sophocles do in fact offer themselves, that Furipides in the maturity d 

to Richmond Lattimore's Story passed . through prose in his mind, little for the final analysis, "and at These matters are beyond Ihe 

*“i c t ?L b !!^ 0 m8 ‘ last by Apollo's will the ideal has scope of a review, hut ii is hard Icing gently chided. ItiLS 
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HERODAS : 

Mimiambi 

Edited by I. C. Cunningham 
248pp. . Clarendon Press : Oxford 
University Press. £4. 

- The ancient entertainment called 
miming . was something between a 
, lufp in a working-men's club, a circus 
net, and a music hall sketch ; at first 
ft had only a single, virtuoso aciori 
at most three, it was not elaborately 
. staged or officially recognized, nnd 
, its audience as well as its content and 
its level of , language ..were popular. 
It goes without saying that anything 
, we can discover about popular levels' 
of Jife nnd of art in ancient Greece 
(s interesting in the highest degree : 
this is the flesh and blood Of history, 
of class division, and of human 
beings, and without it " classical " art 
is curiously out of . context, like (he 
sublimity of Shakespeare without the 
boarpit. 

Street life and populaf enteftain- 
: a,st > obviously . 

■;itHgh - and •wtefbMping , jh . then^seives, 
*¥. -any Mudy. , of ..fcem ^iti f wa« 
/notable -uttttU But 


recognized in 1955, supplementing Is notably lame. But Mr Cunning- 
Ihq Inst lines of The Dream), but a ham is not always defeated, and he 
quantity of new work has appeared, brings to boar a great weight of 
I. C. Cunningham's new edition is. learning in the narrow compass in 
based on a study of the chief, whioh it is mast useful. His edition 
papyrus, and incorporates a number Is a pleasure to use, and Tor most 

Of imnOTlanl nnv»Scmrie and Allan nitiMA^ao fl m.mi. ■ 


To raise a laugh 


of important precisions and even purposes It certainly supersedes 
some valuable now readings by P. J. every earlier edition. 

Parsons. The intended attraction of the 

Those who were used to Headlam, works of Hcrodns to an Alexandrian 

irlU.L..L. 10 I J ■ i ..... !i. I" , , 


particularly if they had ignored 
more irecem GonAinoatal scholarship, 
will be surprised what a difference 
to the pleasures of the text compara- 


Oreek was virtuosity, some kind of 
subtle interaction of popular content 
and literary language, roughly anal- 
ogous to (ihe effect in English of 


fhe mimea-Gf Mrodas the ecbbea 
of the str eel' We 1 muted ; be Was f 
; literary Intellectual of the AJekand- 
: rian period whose achievement was 
r, to ' combine a . fofm of tho old 
u. popular mime with an exaggerated 
* version of what was by then the 
evocative, and - dead, language of 
si^-cen^ry. ilonic.' satirists. ,It Is 
; j. tSiteertain whether he was as close to 


rtl- 

If! 

If: 

r. k ! 


lively small adjustments' oao make. , Gray's Trivia or more remotely to 
Previously It was a mannered and, parts of Joyce's Ulysses ; but wilh 
cloudy photograph of a street foe J 0 * 8 of tangirage, since k was 
scene; now the . focus has sharp-' only against the mass of a popular 
.wed. The literary resourcefulness of' language that such literary subtlety 
Herodas hardly overtops that of could take on the light and shade oE 
Menander, a master with a long- real contrast, the balance of attrac- 
shadow, but despite the question tion today has settled towards can- 
.of JiLerary dialect his verse k lively tent. Formal attractions in an Alex- 
and sometimes moving in the same . aadrian work of mixed genres have 
way pernpps as certain details in the . to be recovered by patient and acute 
ruins of Pompeii. , scholarship, a precarious poskipn in 

Headhunt notes were a splendid 15 e £aw , of ,iL6rar y Mfildness. Only 
compendium, a mass of materials r ^ reatest masters m Alexandrian 
which he spent a lifetime gatherina H n > communicate irnmedi- 
- ; but ..'never brought tatq the flodi, / P0werfu|ly,to a modero 
craclbiq of. judgment which makes r‘ WJS P ?i? T t oc . rilus aod . 

the few . mouthy before' publlcMion- - We ^ lad m{ fre of him, Callimachus, 
so paihful tp mhny scholars. Mr ; If- Herod w has any of this qualily 
; are slimmer he ogres it to the .nuggets of pon- 
^.fon^nt which 

y . judgment, .^i iSe fashion S b’ ;?!/ .T nlS ‘ri his - work. Ndstaf- 
demand. , It;, is as ' weH to fij a C°x lte 18 “ s common 

both books Von:;.' one’s , shelf •' o^Gfeek M if cah 

: since Mr Oirihintth^n is ' usiiaUv ■ P a Y®Jbeed among Alexandrian Intel- 
■rW ago last' old LiSmt bik’SJnS ;! ect V^ 1 a . n ^ . Rerpdas is so' ex-' 


; ;..iSiteertain whether he was os clpse to 
. the Iffd df- epptempbrary. cities gs 
Tneocritua was In lht Adon!azoiisa/j 
though doubtless J closer , to it than 
Theocritus wmr.tb, contemporary 
. shepherds. . .. ,, .. , 

The .best' available English com- 
mpiMary op Hereda? has fpr-a long 
; time beeih ■ Walter Headlaim'si whioh 
was substami^y complete' jq i 91 3 ; 
When it was reprinted in 1966 it was 
greeted, wWi ddight. Since 1913 
there har been, only one hfiw frag- 
ment of text (pbblltited in 1954 and 


Aristophanes; 1st alone 
: fS Dpl even as earthy ; 
ble that he belonged to 


not known,; 


wn ir hid % liking 'f^'l^ i^St^pusj ^ 


M. U WEST (Editor) : 

Iambi el Glcgi Gmcct 

Ante Alexnndruin Ciintati 
Volume 1 

256pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford 
1 University Press. £4. 

When Demclcr came ns u wanderer 
in disguise and sadness to Elcmis, 
searching for her daughter, a mum her 
' of the household made her smile and 
laugh with obscene verses ; her name 
. was Ininbe, and that is ns much ns we 
know about the origins of iambic 
verse. The Greek tradition of iambic 
verse is no doubt prc-Homeric, but 
we first catch sigh! of it when Hom- 
eric poetry was already the inlellcc- 
toal substance of life ; j| had its place 
and its function. It could be satiric, 
circumstantial, ignoble, either sweet 
or bitter, in ways that epic poetry, 
however uolvcrsai in its human scope, 
cou|d hardly be. Indeed, the. variety 
of Homeric poetry suggests origins 
and . tradition of different kinds com- 
1 ing together In a single genius. 

However that may be. wc have a 
considerable quantity of iambic und 
elegiac verae of the classical period, 
some of k fragmentary, and much 
[' , .r preserved by quotation in a 
dubious maijuscript tradition or re- 
oovered from shredded and scarcely 
legible papyri. A solid, complete. 

• teamed eddaon of the whole corpus 
as R now standi, from Archilochus 
-onwords^wlfi be , valuable, and 
. M. L. Westj' who ehds Ihe first 
wtfo'.Arohilochus, Hipponax 
■ aod TJiwgms, deserves acdamoiion. 

vnL?J.°. foal the second 

. . vomme wdl not be long delayed, 

' berth fuller »iui 
115 predecessors. 
pnJS? J 101 , sreatly change " the 
SKESffiSi - f ' A rehilochus, . wh-«e 


was brought to life in a chapwj 
"Greek Lyric Poetry " by its t 
Sir Maurice Bowra-^wllh »fcnj 
seemed to have a certain affinity. < 
II now seems possible that be 
other characteristics, that he»« 
stoical, less gay nnd spiriw > 
confused circumstances ihw 
appears in many modern int»i 
lions. Indeed it seems tw' 
attempt to read ancient iamb* 

lyric poems hs a transcript of 

author's personality 
misguided in his case- os in®- 
Sappho. When we possess® 
mutcrial, it is hard lo dfiti 
what is personal la potiffr- 
what is formal, and even ® 
furmui elements there arc nw» 
subdistinctions that w- “J. 
equipped to make. UnfortumW 
is true that what can resswjbv, 
said must be picked out P}®* 
ingly by detailed schoWj 
can wc always reiy on tnf 
to ask questions that foe l®J 
consider most worth on 5 ** 

It is to scholars fori W 
edition wiH be useful in j 
instance; it is an 
merti, clear, reliable . vk 


Itamania, in *p 1 01. 102, IjJS 

m This kingdom of the 
i aTracian people with Qer- 
Sarmatian-Scylhian com- 
L was too imposing and cffi- 
jiute dismissed as just another 
ubtborians. They had impressed 
Uf sod the subsequent Second 
toie.and were spoken of with 
K the Augustan poets. Tino 
'i does not go back as far as 
but be mentions how the 
or Domilinn’s generals were 
defeated by the Dacians in ad 
tgh he perhaps undcr- 
that nilcr's subsequent suc- 
t repairing the situation. How- 
he is right to point out that 
\ subsequent peace treaty 
hit formidable enemy, the 
monarch Dccebalus, sowed 
ads of future trouble by the 
aid Ihe Romans agreed to 
to bis army. 

to Trajan, with n portentous 
of manysided Roman might 
,d, as J. M. C. Toynbee says, 
most impressive armed forces 
no Ihe field until recent times — 
to the final grim reckon- 
ed the result was the creation 
bw Roman province of Dacia 
atlases go wrong over its 
as well as confusing the 
its capita], Sarmizcgetusu, with 
ihu's old capital of the same 
which was twenty- five miles 
i The province, colonized by 
n originating from various parts 
ite emntre, lasted no longer 
sa hundred And seventy years. 
» then the emperor Aitrclitm. 
h almost superhuman victories 
ktt, decided that (his trims- 
ran bastion whs not really 
* Yet Roman Daeia has hud 
JsWshingly durable linguistic 
j?' Un M° the Slavs on every 
" them, the Rumanians still 
‘*kjm tongue. For the colon- 
»Dr Rossi observes: 
k ihe Latin language their only 
band; and this Is the main 
‘wy Ihe Thracian dialects, spoken 
< wigial Dacians, are forgotten, 
8 jhe Rumanian neo-Latin 
survives. C. Daicnviciu 
^^ver, recently reemphasized 
? Jfri the eradication of the 
JUKian population by die 
not as complete as is 
moaghl. He bases this belief 


liis Forum beside the ancient Forum 
Roma mini {though it i* crowned, 
now, by a statue or St Peter instead 
of the emperor). 

In the pedestal were lodged golden 
urns containing the ashes of Trajan 
and his wife Piotina. But they were 


only placed there some lime after be interpreted. It has been usual to 
the Column had been completed, suppose that it presents a more or 

Sin<7R IK tirimnill mirnrw** IUUC fhn loen r t I»u ! ■ fiVPiur, P«4 noppqliir* aP tliA 


since its original purpose was the less straight forward narrative of tl 
commemoration of the wars. Its Dacian campaigns, arranging ar 
outer surface lakes the form of r presenting them as a kind of 
marble ribbon, about three feet wide documentary “ strip ", or as 
and 670 feet long, winding round the what Dr Rossi or the “ revi- 
Column in twenty-three spirals, nnd ser" of his translation (we arc 
elaborately carved wilh reliefs on not told who the translator 
which more than 2,500 figures are was) calls a "triumphal cartoon 
represented. But G. C. Picard, in his book L 

These reliefs have, of course, often iropln'cs remains, has won some eu 
been studied before : pnrtly because port for the alternative theory lihat 
they possess a special historical value the monument was intended to high- 
in view of the almost total dis- light certain aspects of the Trajnnic 


Although it is clear enough that 
Ihe reliefs celebrate Trajan's Dacinn 
victories, there has been lively dis- 
agreement not only about the mean- 
ing of individual scenes but a'Iso 
about the general principles- accord- 
ing to which ihe entire scroll ought to 


nd fitting lightly to. the body of man and 
of mount. The rider wears a conical hel- 
q S met nnd has his lace itn prelected, while 


iuh -,1 nr Rnici nr ’ih*» “ n»vi. th o horse's head is covered with scales 
wh.ij Dr Rossi or the revi; flnd hBS eye . gllurds . Slich “ cala . 

ser of his translation (we arc ph rnc t •' cavalry was a mighty instru- 

not told who the translator mejlt 0 f W ar or Sar matian and Parthian 

was) calls a "triumphal cartoon . origin; and it was ndupLcd by the 

But G. C, Picard, in his book Les Romans not much later than (he time 

n-opln'es remains, has won some eup- of the Dncinn wain. 


appearance of literary accounts of epic by specifically selecting n series 
the wars- -an instance of archneo- of scenes designed to sum up the em- 


The last and longest chapter of 
the book is "History in Pictures": 
Dr Rossi's running commentary on 
liis photographs of the entire 


logy and art really coming into their peror'x virtues, a concept dammar 
own as a primury historical source, ifrom imperial panegyrics and numls- 
N ever I he I css', as Professor Toynbee matics. 


of scenes designed to sum up the em- sequence of the reliefs. His unusual 
■perorVs virtues, a concept 'familiar 


familiarity wilh Dacian topography 
is one of quite a number of factors 
which will bring Roman historians 
back to his exposition again and 
again. 

It is unfortunate only dial the 
photographs themselves have not 
come out (on well, so that for really 
clear illustrations of the reliefs we 
arc still obliged to go back to old 
collotypes. The comparative lack of 
success uf (he present prints may be 
partly the fault of the publishers who, 
abandoning their previous practice in 
illustrated volumes of this “ Aspects 
of Greek and Roman Life" series, 
have adopted the fashionable pro- 
cedure of grouping text and illustra- 
tions together on the same sort of 
paper and sometimes on the same 
page. TTifs is extremely convenient 
for the reader, and should not be 
discouraged. But it does mean that 
the quality of the paper has .to be 
particularly good, whereas in this 
book, no doubt because of a praise- 
worthy desire to keep the price down, 
the paper is evidently not quite good 
enough. The result is that Ihe photo- 
graphs of the reliefs arc scarcely 
likely to be of much assistance to 
students of Trajank- art, although 
they will be useful enough fur refer- 
ence. 


points out, 

In (he present work wc hnve the first 
Eiiclixh book wholly devoted to the 
Column nnd presenting it in n hnndy 
and richly il lust ruled volume tlmt enn 
both be i cud nt ense ui home and 
accompany the traveller to Rome. 

The main (rouble about the tra- 
veller being accompanied by the book 
to Rome, if by Rome is meant the 
Column itself- or indeed about his 
going to see (he Column at till — is that 
its reliefs (like those on the subtly 
different Column of Murcus Aure- 
lius in the Piazza Colonnn) cannot 
povnbly he examined on the spot. 
However much ono muy peer and 
crick one’s neck, most of the scenes 
urc much too high above the ground 
to he made anything of at nil. 

This problem was evidently not so 
acuto in ancient times, since the 
column stood in the middle of n 
colonnaded court flanked by two 
great libraries, one for Greek nnd one 
for l.atin hooks, and " from the win- 
dows of these buildings", Dr Rossi 
suggests. " Romans could no doubt 
appreciate the Column's frieze in a 
way no longer possible to the modern 
viewer ". This is evidently true up 
to u point, but all the same it must, 
even in those days, huve been pretty 
nenrly Impossible to get a clear or 
comprehensive view of the entire 
sequence. And today, as Dr Rossi 


Dr R«*si rightly concludes that 
the Column uses both realistic repre- 
sentation und allegorical abstraction ; 
and then, alter defining the various 
conventions and forms of symbolism 
that are employed, he has relevant 
points to make uhoul foe coinages 
commemorating, in their own less 
elaborate way, lire same events. 

Then follows a discussion of the 
Trophy at Adamklissi in the 
Dobrogca, where the artists, employ- 
ing u style which is far cruder than 
that of the Column and provides lmi 
port ant evidence for Roman pro- 
vincial art, have once again displayed 
warlike .scenes, relating, us* Dr Rossi 
nrgucs in the face of conflicting sug- 
gestions, to Trajun'K First Dacian 
Wur. 

Although the author Is, by pro- 
fession. u pathologist nnd cardio- 
logist. he lias made a special study 
of the Roman imperial army, and 
devotes extensive attention to the 
information on this subject that can 
be extracted from the Column. Its 
representations of the Dacian nrmy 
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>preciate the Loiimin s m « j|r j > , lls0 ^usscd-an Interesting 

ay no longer possible to the modern generally told 

lower ". This ix evidently true p “^ow abwit the Romans 

t u point, but .all tic same ill must, . (heir enernie8 ._ -The 


than about their enemies.- me 
typical Dacian warrior on the 
Column ", says Dr Rossi, 
shows the following characteristics: 


te first clients of Rome 




organized. The inoS. W, 
papyrus texts are trerijJ T 
exceptional conceotfri W ^ 
and knowledge, and 
giveh richly and fully, even iw* 


ihan ifi the Tetibner 
probably; gains more byuw 
ment than Anchilqchiri; jj Jffi 


lllVilt UI«L il'rtJU"’ 

be the perversity of a 

taste, but rafoera 
for gritty sharpness in 

XprSS 

before ^ 

able criterion: of 
task of 


t 


. talk of oooierwiwn £ 
honourable and ciwj ^ 
at least by 
learning, 

icrprise/It is doubifol^^ 
ponax would have 

but. he 
even 

4h0 average WWJj. bW 
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WlNGTON i 
r 1 ** of Empire 
^ Hunish Hamilton. £3.25. 

r — . _ 

hook, which moves as 
eveqh k describes, is in 
degree contemporary. It 
•J.^ve beta written a genera- 
it could not be written, 
In a generation's time, so 
. ronote past. Polybius, 
JJJiJjf °<»cc the voice of 
kt iwl-h* 00 ,on B er . partly 
OWn disclaimer, 
[k much of what he 

fc2??«5 ri1 hislori{ ‘h Fabius 

Cs IU8 ^ ofwhom - 

very little, 
i f where .very early 

supposes, 

jWpd £ % history of 

illuminated 


some of 
^My^word of the 


i fa 




perhaps will historian* in a genera- 
tion’s time. 

This is the period in which, after a 
series of great wars, Rome found 
herself with an empire, and much or 
Its Interest lies in the question wny 
she engaged with increasing ,ruthle»- 
ness ifi wars whff Carfoage and why 
she became irivolyed.in tfiwjm 
Mediterranean world at all. Polybius 
looked for. and found to his satisfac- 
tion. the general reasons for Romes 
success ; he aho detected, in the 
course of the second century, the 
birth of aggressive imperialism, but 
he had previously investigated the 
causes of the wars individually, and, 
to hfc mind, each war had Ks own 
cause: fear of Carthage as a n«r 
neighbour at Messana for the first 
Punic war. smouldering Barcid re- 
Reniment for the second and,. for the 
third Macedonian war, Philip s deter- 
mination to avenge his earlier defeat. 

R. M, Errington, on Ihe other hand, 
finds more general expianahons: 
.Roman diplomatic ineptitude and the 
failure of her successive cUepu i 
• to understand what the Roig 


meant oy 

painfufiy surprised wlien foe 
. warm embwtte .of. 

out to be an Irdn damp, The Barcldj 
. are absolved ot rwpoosbdny 


Romans" was not at all the same as 
•* to be their abiding enemy M . H the 
stupidity of foe Roman diplomats at 
Carthage provoked the second Punic 
war, one wonders how, vrithm less, 
than a month. Hannibal in Spain was 
in u position to set out for the inva- 
sion of Italy with a fully equippta and 
provisioned army of over 50,000 m en, 
cavalry, elephants and all. ' ‘ ’ 

For the second MAced^hlah wAr, 
Holieaux’s " secret padt of the 
Kings "—Philip V and Antlochus III 
— is no longer considered a major 
cause and rightly* Indeed, the annai- 
jsSfcttcounf of tho d«pI*d.Llyy 
comds into its own again, ; 

The book is intended, it. seems, for . 
the general reader; and ,qf ^ouwj,; 
despite television, general rcjjdemj^,;- 
exist- So do Students, for whom hero 
and in America the history of foe., 
Sent world has a fast-growing 
SSL. tn Roman history they have 
beta well served from foe OraccU.- 
SStaids. but for the eariier period ; 
JS -Ah all. ftl far-reachjug.con- 
Squehccs, the Kornin 
teto being, they, have desiderated a 

boot : ot thi. , vmm- 


embellish ™ 

adequate 
Doles. Tl 
puUic fc 

nreseflt price. n me ww« 
. backed, foe belter, , 
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W. ROBERT CONNOR : intelligent and careful argument, the politics) they begin to realize that A. H. M. JONES i 

The New Politicians oT I’lf III -Ceil- main reason, in the author's view, this can no longer be maintained. The Criminal Courts of tlie Rontun 

fury Athens wh >' Pendc*. on the one hand, and 'Moving farther south in both Republic and Principals 

Pi-in.-prnn iiniiwrcitv Cleon and Hypcrbolus, on the other continents it is possible Lo detect an ... M 

London !* Oxford Univonoiv PnnM. hll " d - were quite diffcrcnl sons of even more concreln inlerprelotion of l«pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £-.50. 

* puli t rci a ns was because Pericles still friendship, directly based, indeed, on 111 

' depended on the antique methods the practice of the ancient Greeks Roman criminal law, by comparison 

. . of political friendship and all they and ‘Romans. The Roman altitude with the civil law, has received 

It Is pointless to Lry to deny that implied — including, in particular, a has been brought well into the open remarkubly little attention down the 

Thucydides was one of the greatest .powerful dependence on clan and in recent years, and Them isl odes, ages ; and, one may infer, even the 

historians who have ever lived, but family relationships— whereas Cleon too, is alleged, with considerable Roman jurists themselves were much 

the confident finality of his judg- atl ^ J Hyiperbolus gradually plausibility, to have remarked : more concerned with the civil law. 


The second chapter comit 
development 0 f lhe ^ 

lutliaa publico, with s T 1 ' 
account of the devdJJ? 
ijitaexno repel , 1 
the other anaestim,*. 


he Holy Spirit as intoxicant 


■he other 

demton of the procXV.il 
ptinllculnr, the 

indues. In the history nt V 


uiw butmuem niiniiijr tit iti> juuy a — — - -J . r ■ o 1 .w,i. v , iw ■ mwiw wiiv^xuvu trim iik ^ivii irw, 

ments about Athenian politicians sl *P ers ed<*l conservative tech- “ May ,1 never sit on such a throne Part of the explanation of this 

cannot fail to leave a certain malaise n !? u * by a re,iancc on popular [the official seat of the archons] phenomenon may be found in lhe 

. allegiance, procurable hy eloquence without seeing to it that my friends view of Mommsen that, before and 

■—especially in our own tune, when and other emotional means. »- — — * *' — — • — - **-- -«■ 


get better treatment than my ene- outside the scope of lhe quaestiones 


. ... i , , -■■v«viiw«.iw.hi OV' liwiliv.il viimi Ml/ VI.V- UU13IUC MIG 3l.U|l« Ml HIV uiiuvsinnies 

dogmatic judgments of such a kind Thus we " see a new pattern mies " This comment, observes Mr set up by legislation in the later 

fjfl £ Which emphasizes rna« alii- Connor. Republic, the repression of repre- 

becomL slroiS fo£ all when we direct appeals to many sounds odd to modern ears not because hensible conduct was a matter 

c^sWer how he find other more or Clhzsns who formerly had lilfle say we are surprised to find a politician largely for the discretion of the rele- 
ase fib! KiK nffiniS 2? « ,n l!, e affairs of the city This favouring his friends, bm because of v:inl magistrate in the exercise of his 

AriafJmhMffTi ' *«.?! oil n - ™ drnnge, in its Uim. stiniulaled fev openness with which ihis favoun- coenitio, subject to appeal to the 

S, mci i L l i others. since tiiase who favoured the » expressed. It fails to acknow- people— to the comitiu centurion, in 

SSSSSSS sar-SS.® K , SSESS™ ssgssiasssB 

death of Poriolec *ng uri— tho i.iti.i atJ ne>ro to their old methods of _ r of a fine above a certain limit, 

aeatn oi roricics i*»iy no— tnc vital •iF.in.j.Lj. •• l™,™. .... PmriMit r^hn .r v Mn .Hu n . . . 


uMivie, since uiuse wnu lavourcu me """ “*-***•*■'“— “ •••■■« puupit, — 10 me comifiu centurion, in 

old order, naturally displeased by !? the case of a capital or corporal sen- 

the tum of events, continued to nriv^^id i^ mLblSlifc IKn,lilted ln tence, to the comitia tribute, in respect 
adhere to their old methods of P"«i# ana « public lire. of a fine above a certain limit. 

» Mji Inrt nntf ... Drarlrlan) InUrs ,T7 V ™ ... .... 


ww MIVII OIU UL 

epoch of the Peloponnesian War ? iondsW P "■ ™ >°!W. however, as President John «F. Kennedy noted There would thus be lacking that 
Admiticdiy the thC 0pen f ™n V15,b J® tie betwcen the *“» Hhenomonon. core of principle to be elaborated 

was capable of lhe gravest aberra- £™Tr° f cMj| . zens bu a * a . sc V ret u . Th « ™ very much the sort of which existed in the civil law. 

tions, hut surely it would not have b ‘Ai An i? *» S' ng . th . at men l ,ko CIcon and Mommsen’s view, derived prinoi- 

devaisd Cleon and Hyperbplu, it revota( l° *SSf SSZLJL JSS! I!*. "™ r 


resiaent Jonn ip. Kennedy noted There would thus be lacking that 
le same phenomenon. core D f principle to be elaborated 

This was very much the sort of which existed in the oivil law. 


i „ n : — ~ . ....... me uiuoj. tuoio wom-uiouucu. gran, aes ro nil sc hen Kriminalvenohreni 

hs S Jt!rt?h£i!df to lh?’c£K SSSSce” pennanent 0 ne o f Mr Connor’s best achieve- in vorsullmhcher Zeit. whichsought 

lion of this matter and at the end of “ he inakes us aware of all to establish that lhe popular process 

his study we unkrstnnd mudi better . Mr Connor specialize in an incj- bis. a to discourage any further applied only for political crimes and 

why these men and othe« wore ave semanUc approach, which is loose, anachronistic talk of "par- that ordinary crimes were tried hy a 

able to succeed io a mwsui of thl P rtiai WX val Pf bl ® ^hen he dis- ties -the party of Cmon, the n,di- magistrate sitting with assessors, or 

power that had bhi widde? bv i£t ‘ frieodshtp ■ . .Most tndtvid- cal party, the pro-Persian party, and a senatorial commission, without 


power that had been wielded by that cu f»? " "■ 'M°st Lndivid. cal party, the pro-Persian party, and a senatorial commission, without 

somewhat «iniw3 Wn £££. l!a,s m ®nlain and the United Stales so on. He says he is not at all clear appeal. 

(who nccorrim! tn ^ today like to feel that the practical what the term, as applied lo Athe- rphe «„» c h an ( cr of hbis siitn 

iot above a £>U Jteal^f pobS J t "* Dr,tat f “ pect j s n 5f . to ° P romi : nian Politics, denotes or is supposed work, prepared Sr publication by 
nnsmnnjrt ^ p nent a feature dn their personal to denote. Roman historians hava John Crook aftrr a w m 

T7f r, V „ friendships, but if they become poli- been wondering the ,:ime about de*th, 'bom far ^to ^ corn, bora 

. Vary briefly, though to put it so ticaans <an.d Mr Connor laces bis oplnnaies and pnpulares . To speak rather than rehahllitaiP 
br.e% ,s to do scant justice to an work with comments on American about oomervali™ and radical 

parties in 'Rome or in Athens is to can criminal msrh'innru ■ 1, _ 

t— 5 — — sSSLftLTS «me a iuS 

I" ■: ... . j ..... the °P illions of Commcnta- 

1 ^ . SPECIAL! ftt :.r unmentioned and 
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toibevarioui.ToZ^Toowon .*»?* ™ n ‘ 

known methods of mas, mobiBza. b™S~to3 fa£d p 1 ™!* 1 - 
bon of opinion among .he - radio;,, - ST TSlSSt 

This 1, a valuable book, and Sedt "r£ 

wrHten In such a wav that it. , r. le ea . r H er 
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V’ . ,IC wieoiion of 

indues. In the history of ihtvi 
umrte. the alternation behSS 
aiors nnd equites as poienli?^ 
was both .the produWMd i 
of strife between lhe ontoT 

appendix on tlie definition Z' 

for jurymen 'is thus the mere 

The thirti chapter traces, so £«, 
possible, the development, sod J 
diction of the lEmperor’s ovm £ 
that of the Senate which 
a court and that of the ,ftZi 
the city. Since there was nog 
from any of these courts, Jow 
gests that there, must havcbe«L 
••‘I ion which created this posiiia 
the provinces there appear juryg 
—certninly in Cyrenc; but I 
convincingly argues ihnl thnl 
is unlikely to have been excepfat' 
which, however, fell into drag 
the end of the first century of 
Empire. 

The development of the jun| 
lion of the provincial govern* a 
his power to impose a capita! q 
tefi.ee, as also the developing* i 
appeal to the Emperor, is coon i 
ingly traced and delineated. Am 
tion is paid also to tho creation 
crimlna extraordinary beside lid 
introduced and extended by It 
tion and to tihe introduction of 
forms of punisliment. 

The substance of this book Ha 
the greatest value. The meticula 
ness of 'the presentation of i 
evidence of the sources and I 
caut ion and moderation of the cel 
elusions command the reads 
acceptance of them. U is therefore 
matter of some regret tbaute* 
of tho work does not mateft 
material. Mr Crook has propel 
interfered, and it may be that J 
himself would, Itad he lived, to 
embellished his work; but. u 
stands, it makes for respectful 
than pleasant reading. Apart w 
the collection of all tire footno* 


J.JI0UENWEGERI 
slab 

^byR.A- Wi,son 

SCM Pttts. £6 - 75, 

f^Tago theologians and 
* L religionists, in company 
e^al majority of orthodox 
in the Western world, ten- 
. b contemptuous of Pcnlc- 
L n was regarded as an un- 
emotional, and theolog- 
ize form of Christianity 
oynshed in culturally retarded 

I lid jn back-street convcnl- 
iie grimmer provincial cities. 

of glossalnlia in tho 
j churches in the iy60s, now 
is lhe Charismatic movement, 
wcad from Episcopal chur* 
i California (often through tho 
Esmiinalional Full Gospel 
f Men’s Fellowship Inter- 
k) to house meetings of loyal 
throughout the English- 
fnorld, to Lutherans and to 
[Catholics, has put Pentecost- 
lii rather different light. Now 
|tanan Catholic priests and 
jpfef in hundreds at the nn- 
Wtings of Catholic Pentecost- 
i Notre Dame University, 
u, ft may be said that speaking 
pH, despite its recent idcmifi- 
■ siih so-called Holy Rollers, 
tm a respectable, if not yet 
t normal, form of Christian 


leaders, David Du Plessis in particu- 
lar, and the late Donald Gee in some 
measure, have been prepared lo sec 
these developments as of ecu- 
menical significance, but mnsl Pente- 
costal seels— some Chilean, Brazilian, 
and now one Italian group excepted 
— have been cautious of being 
drawn into dialogue with ‘ the 


roots in Brazil, Pentecostal sects 
quickly mobilize local abilities and 
provide more vivid religious experi- 
ence than many have ever before 
encountered. Pentecostal ism is largely 
home-grown : not only docs it rely 
on widespread lay participation, it is 
virtually the expression of lay reli- 
gious enthusiasm. 

In sonic measure, the Brazilian 


centralization has been increasingly 
occurring. Dr Hollcmvcger docu- 
ments this in respect of the largest 
American movement, the Assemblies 
ol God. 

Throughout his book iho author 


World Council of Churches. Literal In sonic measure, the Brazilian 
biblicism, an ascetic tradition, and case has its parallels in South Africa, 
profound anti-sacerdotalism continue although there, the spawning of so- 
lo distinguish most Pentecostal called Zionist churches (following 

groups, even if, in some instances, the missionary activities of Alcxan- 


on widespread lay participation, it is pusses periodic judgment on Penlc- 
virltmlly the expression of lay rcli- costal ism. Its strength he secs as rcst- 
gious enthusiasm. ing in the ease with which Pentecostal 

In sonic measure, the Brazilian preachers make contact with their 
case has its parallels in South Africa, public, and particularly with the rela- 
ulthough there, the spawning of so- (ivcly deprived who often form a con- 
called _ Zionist churches (tol lowing sidemblc part of their following. The 


Pentecostal seels have become some- der Dowie’s curious Christian Calho- 
what less austere in their moral pro- lie Apostolic Church in Zion} often 


row movement growing within 
phes has not, of course, ab- 
i or displaced the previously 
b Pentecostal sects and denom- 
w. They look with very 
b approval at the phenomenon 
mm and Anglicans receiving 
[Spirit baptism nnd the various 
if the Spirit, and arc perhaps un- 
pf lhe sigulilcnncc of these dis- 
R aspects of Iheir own message 
^jhey occur outside the- evan- 
ilundammfolisni which lias 
wy much pari of their inheri- 
I A few of their more liberal 


li ibit ions, and a little more dcncm- 
i nationalized in their organizational 
arrangements. 

Walter J. Hoi lemvegcr’s erudite sur- 
vey of Pcnlccosi al ism is more con- 
cerned with the traditional Pente- 
costal movements than with the now 
burgeoning Charismatic movement In 
the orthodox churches of Christen- 
dom. He reviews the growth of these 
sects since (he beginning of this cen- 
tury, when Pentecostal doctrine first 
acquired stable theological justifica- 
tion sufficient to give rise lo separ- 
ate longue-speaking movements. His 
historical survey docs not aim to give 
equal treatment lo Penteeostnlism in 
all countries. There is little about 
Britain and not much about Scandin- 
avia, which is a pity considering that 
Norway was the first cradle of Euro- 
pean Pcntccostiilism. But for Italy, 
where, with more Ilian 200,000 mem- 
bers, the Pentecostal sects together 
constitute the largest Protestant body, 
nnd for Brazil, lie provides perhaps 
the best readily available historical 
accounts that wc have. 

The social significance of Pcntc- 
costalism in a country like Brazil is 
quite different from Us significance 
in the United Stales or Britain. T here, 
and to considerable extent in Chile 
(with which Dr Hollcnwcgcr docs not 
deal except fn passing), Pcnlccostal- 
ism hccomes a powerful force nt 
ground level. Whereas the Roman 
Church has always been officially im- 
posed, an institution with few real 


me missionary activities or Aicxan- preacher somehow * belongs ”, 
der Dowie s curious Christian Calho- clearly, in face of the contemporary 
he Apostolic Church m Zion) oltcn ( | eniant j f or authent icily in religion — 
led to the syncretism of indigenous vvhich appears to mean emotionality 


religious practices and the imported 
rituals and beliefs of Pentecostal ism. 
Pentecosta lists elsewhere would not 
readily recognize most of these Zion- 
ist churches, any more than the 
Argentinian Pentccoslals recognize 
the Toba Indian Igiesia Evangelic a 
Unida, in which indigenous lascivious 
dancing has become added to more 
orthodox expressions of Pentecostal 
religious enthusiasm. 

Penlecoslalism is a broad tradition 


— Pentecostal ism, and the Charisma- 
tic movement, appear to meet a need 
which the institutionalized procedures 
of orthodox churches cannot supply. 
The style of Pentecostal ism is, says 
Dr Hollenwegcr, necessarily Vulgar 
it developed originally, after all. ns a 
religious expression of the rural pro- 
letariat and of newly urbanized 
negroes. 

The spread of Pentecostal practices 


with many local variants, In the ««nj « 

second part of his book. Dr Hollcn- PjW* binding intcHectuals. may 
weger seeks io set out the Pentecostal ; il ^ irst nppear siirprisip g. But this 
position in such matters as ehrislo- 1S an *. l S* 

Ini»v lhe* Trinit v nnd snter ioloev ^nd middle-class culture is being ero- 

M l£ v mSTX dfd 

have manifested very little common some the social ° r ' s ‘ ns 
agreement, at least on details. In ary glossahffin may ^bc 
spite of the development of world lo com n ic nd il i is on j ^ m 111 cn 1 1 c ^ 

congresses of Pentccoslalists some of f orm of J nrio^n 

these doctrinal dilTercnccs run deep. J |,zz spread from j Is point of origin 
Nor is there unanimity on such fun- among an underprivileged com- 
da mentals as baptism, concerning to 

which some of the bitterest disputes of l,,c * nllr ® 


have occiirrcd-thc groups that bap- so a mom m reu»i«n 
tizc in the name of "Jesus only" from much the same point of social 
remain a fraternity of churches sepa- ma y no * bc bc Binmng to do 

rated from the main body of Pcnte- likewise. Interesting^ enough Pente- 
costal seels. Ecclesiology also muni- costnhsts have often Ubtd ]uzz 
fests all the variants round among the Influenced styles of P 
major denominations of Protestant- lhe dissemination of Their own m«- 
Ism, from cpiscopnlly _ organized sage, which ba ?‘?” 
groups t often American negro) tb al times a slndincy, whioh would 
thi»se following a eongrtgulional make the more cultivated farm* of 
polity, uliiiougit even lor these the church music an muppropnaie ac- 
eommon contemporary process of 1 compunimcnl. 


Dr Hollcnwcgcr knows Pentecost- 
al ism from within as well as from the 
perspective of the World Council of 
Churches, which for a long time he 
served. He secs its weaknesses as 
proceeding largely from the Pente- 
costal lack of interest in ecumenism, 
their unlettered theology, their cool- 
ness to the World Council of 
Churches, and their lack of interest 
in the .semi-political causes which the 
World Council periodically endorses. 
Like other evangelicals, Pentccoslals 
are more concerned with saving indi- 
vidual souls than with welfare and 
rehabilitation programmes, social re- 
form, nnd social justice. Perhaps part 
of their effect iveness in converting 
millions who now belong lo their 
movement lies precisely in their local- 
ism and their immediacy. Part of 
their strength, too. lies rn the estab- 
lishment of communities in which 
individuals obtain reassurance, and 
find enduring relationships which, 
outside the family, become scarcer in 
contemporary society. These are 
typical functions' of the sect; lo this 
Penlecoslalism adds new opportuni- 
ties for participation and self-expres- 
sion—expression which is for ils own 
sake and vvhich has no further pur- 
poses. Perhaps lhe Pcntecoslalisfs 
know just what type of social needs 
their own arrangements supply, and 
remain a little distant from the ecu- 
menical movement which in these 
respects is so much less successful. 

The book lias been excellently 
‘ translated, faithfully capturing the 
' milhor’s lucid style. One of lhe three 
* chapters on German and both the 
1 chapters on Swiss Penlecoslalism in 
) the original edition muke way far 


origin may now bc beginning to do tiic original edition make way far 
likewise. Interestingly enough Pcnte- some thirty pages on the movement 
costnlisls have often used jazz- in Britain, from its . origins to me 
influenced styles of popular music fa Welsh Revfvftl.' The three main Pen- 


tecostal sects — lhe Assemblies of 
God, the El ini Church, nnd the 
Apostolic Church — arc discussed In 
some detail, and there is a brief 
account of Pentccostalixm among 
West Indian ini migrants. 
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single typographical error. 
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I. H. W, G. LIEOESCHUETZ : 
A'ntfoch 

302pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £5. 

This is a fascinating account of Lib- 
anius and of the fourth-century 
Antioch in which he lived, a person 
df prominence and head of an emin- 
ent academy of Greek Rhetoric. Lib- 
anius himself might haye ; found it 
disappointing. Why, with the oppor- 
tunity ■ oE writing appreciatively of 
those literary masterpieces of his, the 
1.544 letters and the interminable 
orations and rhetorical exercises 
vvhich time has so wilfully preserved. 
should anybody prefer to write about 
their cohtrJbuijon to the understand- 1 
tng dt contemporary Society ? Uban- : 
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' XT wntD aooui 

their cohtrJbuijon w the understand- 1 
tng df contemporary Society ? Liban- 
iusTeminds one, somehow, of an old* 
fMhtoned headmaster, aghast at the 
spectre of Progress. For Ubanhis, the 
Christian-' 

* P and, -in. education, shorthand wHt- 
teg.-Utm aad Roman law, studied, as 

Ah riLlf R ; 0mc rathcr in 

Antioch, These Wcre a threat to riie- 

! W ? ih^fh2 Ua ^ liflcatiojiS for good jobs, 

Sil ■ er 1 a , £mp,ro Latin, was 

jtUl. the Official language add the 

toy wa? Roman law,- though "it 
- tnust have happened quite : frequentlv ■ 
that neath^r. judge nor litigants in a ; 
STS’ ,f°r Sd they:' 
''SjS } W n ;, [w. according^ to i 

: fflv h shoUId : Ww : ;fcd ; 

: liiSK ^voit into the 

bargain^; j»p Ubanius’s worries- wnr« 
hot teiwn^derAb1e.'S; .-rtSKlJS 

.jjffi?' 1 ^J 8 'i£pflart6tu > friends 

S '■ n ’■'■to 'ilq.yji-'i* .iS 
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an elegant invocatiuu of tho 
Graces— a letter to a judge request- 
ing that one of his Old Boys should 
be acquitted. 

For the reconstruction of tho 
background, archaeology helps. 

There were all the olive planta- 
tions— who bought the oil? Modern 
sociology, too, with evidence of the 
primitive and insanitary conditions 
In which, round Antioch, the pov- 
erty-stricken peasants still live. 

•In the city itself were practised all 
the abuses of the time. A peasant 
who brought garden produce in to 
sell was likely lo find his mule or 
donkey commandeered for removing 
rubble. (What was the source of tho 
rubple'. which, il- seems 1 , was being 
■ remoyed; all ^thd: time?) The city* 
fathers, the cur latex, had lost most o[ 
*° ** hoiuirati, retired 
officials, They were the new poor ; 
the nonorati the new. rich, the aristo- 
cracy, Councillors were ground 
down by -the duties of lax-collec- 
(jon. aqNMed to personal bnnk- 
S2SSL “?> -flbfwhins -kito Hie 
feXt ^., th6 £ fa| ied, subject 10 
kifi g es j ke: heat4I, a the public 
baths, and apt lp be thrashed again 

that the , water 
^ bot - They had responsibillly 
!hS 0U ! , p S wer; under Diocletian 
dowD a military mutiny 
and were executed for their pains; 

seek baptism, . 

could 6 T10t M ve 11 Unless he 
• produce a -witness. While 
■ft#* 0 ? * thing Of Uie paai. 

S I 8 continued;;. . though, 
Were 'its . yet no . 
factions, ... There were, however 

fn V h thc?K: 

employment 
... b^hop.' who , 


was preaching nnd offered iW 
engagement. And, on the WNJ 
the desert, hermits or, in cor* 
ties, illiterate monks led 
lives, holy men gifted with P 0 ™ 1 . 
cure the sick. 

Antioch has grown out °f r 
Now a thesis is written lffttf* 
on the examiners, formidao®^ 
who, on the particular subject, ®' 
nearly as much as 
and if the thesis to publish*^ 
author’s concern to wife 
alists who will review it * 
journals, use it and quoto-Jt W 
books. But when the !Ub ^ 
absorbing and tile 
and door as it is in the f tt ^ eof [ ? 
it Would be a thousand pu^L 
book was not read also, becW 
would certainly be enjoyed. WP 
whose interest Is- 8f ne ”J,. 
specialist. A book « ^ 
based by making conceal®* 
such readers. Ali that was r* 
was quite a short intiwucutw* 
ing Antioch in the con*** 1 
other great content 
(Alexandria, Carthage, R«^- 
slant i no pie) and of the 
tier and administration, 
ever briefly, its backgrbunc 
in the first three centuries^, 
empire. Arid the reader nt p 
have been - expected ip ^ 
neariy the last page to 
were the three 
who were officially reetqe**, 

However, even 1 
introduction, 1 J. .H. W1 
chuetz's book giakes-^f^ 
reacting for non-«p«Halti>J. 
Hpadajtots alike. P«rtlop$, >o 


HR UNDER t r 

' lhe Holy Pluccs of I 

Uw I 

^ Weldenfeld and Nicolscin. : 
L ( 

femore than any other mod- * 
[“alism has used religion to 1 
Jhochislve territorial claims, j 
gs fa placing one people m ; 
ft“3led to the dispossession ! 

and what God has 1 
P to one It is difficult to share 1 
£**». From 1948 to 1967 ! 
[“'.'■at least was shared ‘ 
F too but since June, 1967. il 
w der lhe exclusive control 
radis entered the old city 
1 never " in the words of 
[yan, “to part from II 
fare than a city and Its 
under Israeli rule ; some 
holy places of Christen- 
item came Cor the fire* 
(ewish control. How the 
femoni has tried to deal 
NW'ft? thesa ts the sub- 
gr Zander’s book. 

“, c,car Iy a humane 
Wraditfon pf German Jew- 
?rid he writes on the 
^Mrorph ■ with n sympathy 
JFJfandmg rarely found in 
\ duptetions from 
iS? 1 * 9“*®kubriand and 
Chrysostom cannot 
uf fact that Israel has 

tjL A- ctiy containing 

Gb'j 2:JWW’ ' ntereSl to 

wn? u Mwlurts and ip the 
1 come to some 
1'fJwif it t ! he ' outside world 
|fe-t\,^ a 'rilfewpce 'nild jguar- 

w'ra’SS? but 

^foriiSS 11 to! ost sblu- 

.«nd he substitules 
father forlorn 
hS fit ecumenical 

fehrt The c?nly 

?^There-; 
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author often looks at these problems l 
from the narrow viewpoint of mere ! 
buildings and fails to lake into I 
account the wider aspects of envir- I 
on men 1 and uinmsphcre, | 

Ever since the first Easter, in the ‘ 
eyes uf Europe Jerusulcm has been 
a profoundly Christian city, the | 
physical centre of Christendom (and 
so of the world), a place of pilgrim- 
age, n place, by right, of primary 
interest to the West. This interest 
and sense of ownership has persisted 
through the centuries and all the 
more so as in 63S the city became 
and remained an Arab city. In toe 
Middle Ages Europe felt impelled to 
attempt to wrest ownership from the 
tl infidel Saracen " and always there 
lingered the feeling that in the 
natural course of events Jerusalem 
would return to Christian hands. But 
in another sense in later years there 
existed a certain feeling, at least m 
the Protestant ethos find on a more 
superficial level, ihnl it whs nceord- . 
ing t6 the right ordering of » things 
that the Holy Land was an Arab 
country and Jerusalem nn Arab city. 
In the popular imagination the Arab 
peasant on his donkey silhouetted 
against the stony Judean hills was in 
the nullicntic nnd direct tradition of 
the Holy Family. 

ThiB has now changed ana may 
have changed irrevocably. Israel 
has started to ring Jerusalem with 
housing estates and is thus .dclibcr-. 
atefy "judaizing" the city, although, 
ns Dr Zander points out, this may 
leave the Holy Places untouched. But 
what Arabs, both Muslim and 
Christian., feared as long. ago as W9 
—Jewish control of the Holy Wag 
—has now conic to. pi£ss, The Muslim 
1 . community fears Jewish claims to 
1 the Temple area , and looks with 
! impotent dignity on the insensitivity 
. of the floods of ; tourist? ‘.fn [J* 

I Haram al-Sharif. 1 IsrariMoMiW 
r. guard the entrances to Christian 
shhcMiaries and keep «i o ironic 

I J^ttiichetli. -fir Zarider rightiz 


(hat some Christians regard this 
Jewish control as a stumbling block 
but lie misses the point. In all justice 
the problem of the holy plnccft can- 
not be isolated from the wider prob- 
lem of the Israeli-Palcstinian dispute 

.over one city and one land, Christian 
reunion, however desirable in itself, 
will not be the ultiniHle solution. 

The problem Of the holy places has 
mainly been played out on three 
levels. The local disputes between 
sects have involved the ruling power 
in Palestine and have in turn often 
drawn in outside powers. Dr Zan- 
der briefly traces the history of uie 
holy places, the changing attitudes 
towards them, in Christian thought, 
and their role in European politics 
in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. Their spiritual aspect has 
often been lost sight of in the world 
of politics and prestige. Jordan s . 
claim to be able lo protect lhe wnc- 
t paries was a compound, of the wr 
mantis df national prestige.' and eco- 
nomic self-interest, although her 
desecration of Jewish synagogues 
nnd cemeteries was sel tide fen ting. 
Israel now is concerned, and For. the 
same reasons, to demonstrate her 
ability to guarantee , freedom or 
access to all. The author realizes, to 
nut it ut its most cynical, fea it b 
very much to Israel’* ’economic ad- 
vantage not to interrupt the flow of 
tourists. But whatever the, secular 
rule, the devotion of the guardjans 
of the holy places tow never watered 
: and they have usually, corrie l<? some 

: accommodation with . thjr 

I they have at least, gone IhrpugbtJ^ 

1 motions of welCom ing l heir prMcqt. 
1 ones. . • I -..-.. - . 


MALCOLM MUGG BRIDGE and 

ALEC VIDLKR i 

Paul t Envoy Extraordinary 

I59pp plus 24 colour plates. Collins, 

£1.50. '■ 

This Lenten offering could not have 
been made if the BBC had not com- 
missioned Malcolm Muggcrldgo and 
the ex-Dean of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge to make n series of pro- 
grammes in the steps of St Paul. Alee 
Vidlor was chosen by Mr Muggoridge 
because " during the half-century of 
our friendship I have found in this 
strength of yours ballast to steady my 
own too often rudderless, surf-riding 
existence". For vitality, the pro- 
grammes heeded the interplay, of per- 
sonalities. Few men have provoked 

such violent hatred and/or low as St 
Paul (five pages of quotations illus- 
trate this diversity), and for a mass- 
•iiid lence, comprising Pniilophobes 
and frnjtophiles, no single commen^- ‘ 
tor cduW hgVD'hoJ.drri tfentipn,.;,. _ : 

The bulk of the book « the 
,'tefevnfcon script, shorn of irrelevan- 
ces such as Mr Miiggcndge’s refer- 
ence to Hair, but tewhidkig disagree- 
ments. 

Malcolm: Alec, one of the 'reasons I 
Love travelling around this pqrl of un 
• ..world ia.lhat U reinforces ; my, ccn- 
icmpl for; hisidry . . V. ' . j X . ... • 

. 1 . . ’ik J .it 
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with ludf-trutlrt to bc corrected, in a 
manner which confirms the friends 
and enemies of his teHy-porsona jn 
ttoeir coiwiosloiw, while' pglotossly 
advancing Information, narrative 01 
eocegotiQ. Maps nnd two dozen 
oofexir photographs take the place of 
the travel fetal. ' 

Mr Muggeridgc provides ri deligltU 
fut foreword In- the form of a letter 
addressed to his friend and eoHa- 
borator, in which he- abandons, at 
least for part of the time, such 
famifar hobby-horses as the mytit 
of progress In favour of. petsonol 
affection. An epilogue is contributed 
by Dr Vidler about his Kfetime’s 
study of St Paul, his life, letters and 
significance, which sa^s more In ten 
pages than . the . script an over • a 
hundred. As a result, of his journey 
with Muggeridgc be confesses that; 
St Paul "by teniperamerrt , is • not’ 
congenial to me". 

AJlhojudi tie obv^outiy .had a mind of -/ 
eqg&ptionaj power - and' was. adept ac •< 
arguing In ire' ntanrier of lhe rabbis; 
yol fujulanteivtatiy he was an iivtuifcivc 
thmker. He had the. imighls ol a seer . 
and was able to oppress whai he saw 
with the confidence, of a prophet and 
with lhe imaginative resourcefulness o! 
a poet. It has. been well said that " to 
sppak; about God with any degree of 
adequacy v'oqe must shea 1 ‘poet or 
prftpKet ttr mystic Paul, Uke ofeer 
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. « should s -iSKs , ssfts snsrs tfif- s- 

• these nilra of, antiquity remind me of *oho»wi6e He .novor u.ied • 

■Pauls worda'*- th^ga 4tpt like ! uossibLv.", “ probably 


Dr Zander 

tion between Ispelift dnd Arabs^. out 
what is more neeessari is a 
atidn between Breelis : arid- 
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seen are transient, but fee things (hat 
; are'unseen are eterdalifi ■■■■;-", , j. • 
Malcolm : My we , can .agree on 

^SSTThat is vS& to 

:, r 8ay ; . .* . 

Alec:' Well in that case it would have 
• ':becn beiter if you had $aid feat- *1 
.is riot at all the same thing as saying 
.j.' tHkt history. Is . itoritempilble* 

. , Dir' Vldlef’s skle of the dpoWgue js 
^pteriao and aulhorkaAivp. He.jjs rha 
’ expert,, between'. Wltoto and . ttie 
' plSic Mr Muggeridg© W.mtor*' 
iynedtajy. Ai aooompMshjal .piKerrai-r 
•Mr; v Mrv. rM^eridge ’feiihus^, 
Iriteir feeds Dr -Vidlor 
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words like “ possibly. ”, " probably , 
c*r perh^H ", • . 

Tn this roapeet. ami nldybe In others 
aUp£; M^kolm'? temjSflrafi»4ht or-^l , 
WbtiH ’aay-ibfs gepiua *;imnbloi.'- 
Pad’s,- J. on the other himdj have, 
always . reminded probably • as. . 
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guide of Hfe and have, fee acadenuc at, 
dbttdah 1 prooHvJty jtor ;; wdghirig pA». 

htsiimit conclu- 

‘ • ;-'-pifif6reini as iiie ajiiteb'orators lriay; 
be, their aiih js united in this elegantly,: 
^prbduced ' -volgme i . ; to . whet, not 
. stitfriy, curiosity Im fho small, jjaid.' 
bShfiysfegfeedt big- nosed man^^wha = 
sometimes , had the FupC bf 1 an an gel ' 1 ’■ 
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conquest. During the decline *if over II percent of the Inlul. Biking 
... , , . - , Imperial power, the East India Com- more than 2*1 per cent of the world's 

iilOgnipn) Mild memoirs p;,»y and JaswanlrHo hfolkar rmiglil primary products and exporting over 

W Mm i v. ff,« I n,., I;,, ,,, ml. f « r Us P*i™«ion. Il had hnu been i: per ii-nl ..I ils iii.iniin.cli.inl 

207nr» r i 7S H ? c,,tre b, * !h ol Hindu and Muslim goods. 


Arl and Crai't 

Kituv, Khnniih. The Cooper ami 
his 7 ra, U\ J92pp plus | US plates. 
A. and C. It lack. *.1.25. 

Coining from a family o I coopers, the 
author himself look up the trade and 
bo writes of it with u craftsman's 
authority. It is a dying trade for (he 
wooden barrels are replaced, except 
for spirits, by glass ami metal. Ken- 
neth Kilby gives an individual touch 
to Fiis account oJ the cooper's work 
by telling of his own initiation us a 
young apprentice, and in the Jailer 
hall of his book provides a his- 
tory of the cru ft from ancient times; 
with a number of attractive illustra- 
tions. 


207pp. Hutchinson. *1.75. 
Shoes Were for Siim/tty, Molly Weir 


culture ; the partisans of each occa- 
sionally indulged in bloody eom- 


• Muiiany inuuigcu .11 inutiuy sum- D Wilis. Wv NIMKM. //mf/f/l nr Health 

1 -i m , k ‘ n H , s , ? :ir 1 r ; i . l f! !' nmnal riots. Rut both creeds joined -torfiv? Reform ol the Hri I ish 

along with the end ot childhood, the |„« e [| lcl - j n 1357, ;mi ] Sanihhal National Health Service. 128pp. 
void Jell by the death ol the Grannie became a strong centre or revolt t barks Knight. *2. 
who had ruled and irradiated the against British rule. It is at this point Wyndham Davies has written one 
Glasgow tenement in which she was j|, ;i | Mr Sank hd her 's narrative breaks more criticism of the National I lealth 
oruiighl up. Ils sequel carries her on 0 j|. He has told the story well, with Service: he bases some of his slric- 
tnroiigh adolescence to her first jobs careful recourse to original sources, lures on the wasleltil methods of 
as a short lui nd typist with plicno- But the value of this monograph spending money which he has seen 
mcnal speeds and to the first hints of stilfers from the omission of three in the financing of the present service. 


. miiivu iiunr nit uiiinAiuu \»i vuitt 

a new career in jitiirniihsm and acting, essentials -an index, a bibliography. 

1 here are no great happenings and ;in j -, site-map. 
there is no need for them. When (he 
appetite is eager and the palate clean. . ... 

Hallowe'en, the church dance and LOCitI iuSiOf)' 


He tries, with some success, to pre- 
sent the quality and type of medical 
service which a patient requires not 
only from his own doctor hut from 
the hospital service as well. He makes 


l. , "M 1 Tf M u 1 1 , , i noil m«i,»rv anl y 1,0111 ,lls ,,wn J °cior bm i r ,, m 

Halloween, He church dance and LOUII itiSlOQ the hospital service as well. He makes 

e.H«ifch r Mils wirS 0w,:N * D,1,ln,,,v My Records. A "« to conceal his dislike of 

evocative deliiil^lnd JhA of ^ ^ the V™*™ 


evocative detail and a lack of senli- 
mentality that puts the breath of life 
into her re-creation of tough, salty 


Bishop and Archdeacon of Ely. 
8<»pp. Marc Rich Fund. *2.50. 


which may lead In control, in any 
medical service. Many will agree 
with much of what Dr Davies has to 
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Astronomy 

Bern. |i. A. Mathematical Astronomy 
lor Amateurs. 14.1pp. New tun 
Abbot: David and Charles. £175. 
Although there are many popular 
buoks on descriptive astronomy, there 
are far 4uo few which give the simple 
rules for the cumulations which 
always arise in any serious work. 
E. A. Beet's book deals with the prin- 
ciples involved in problems on Time, 
the Celestial Sphere, the movements 
of the- Earth, Moon and planets, and 
some stellar topics. The author's 
considerable experience as an instruc- 
tor is well shown in his simple 
approach to these problem*, using 
nothing mure than »cJiuol arithmetic 
and geometry, and aided by large 
clear diagrams. There are occasional 
practical exercises a ini worked ex- 
amples, with thirty pages of selected 
examples til the end, of the bobk. This , 
work. ts not only suitable for the 


BOOKS 
AMD PRINTS 

An Antiquarian Book- 
Seller from South-East 
London writes: 

" With repealed adver- 
tisements my response- 
has built up to approxh 
' mately 50 replies' per . 
Insertion, converting on 
average to 20 % " 

Proof of- llie pulling . 
power of the Classified 
Advertisement columns 
of The Times Literary ' 
Supplement. Are you 
using them top ? The 
rales are 35p a line or 
£6,50 for a single column 
gj-taigl? $nd prp rdfa. ; ' . ?■; 

'j ’.-'■'if '• 

;.Por tether particulars . ‘ 

fpimgjtypfy tor ; -j ; . 

Rachel Qrehfeil, TLS, • i . 

■ Prln«ngKou8e Squaf-e,]' 
London, EC4P4DE., . ,j ; 

■ ’ 2oop, EitL aid. 


in* and cuntriving ami making do, , ..*! voltune. I he introduction 

and butter was a rare treat, but there „ , die lustorj of the Ely records, an 
was a penny for the Saturday morn- „ J°° ' :im |‘ lar ,!! j e lormcr losses 
in* pictures and best clothes for , n quantity ol 

Sunday. documents was sold in the eighteenth 


Shkimm i. K. I . .‘I Seureli for I nines 
in liuliun k'thiKuion. l.tOpn. Delhi : 
Vikas. Rs 22. 

At first sight, there might seem little 
in common between these two hooks. 
The former i-s n scienutically planned 


‘ T ' century to a Cambridge grocer, From ■ hrst tl,c,v win little 

whom a fellow of Trinity retrieved ,11C0inmwn between these two hooks. 
Economics 189 pounds' weight or them at a cost - , rr ? ,ei : « Jt aomufically planned 

... * of £1 Ms. od. .Students who wish to SOL ' l ‘ lk ! SR ’ ul l,,l l llir V into the kind of 

WiirniNiiioN, Gkoi-fkkv. The Pie- re f er these records will find th-u mcn nlierc arc very lew women i who 
thriioii of Profitability. 253pp. ih e present ciassilicd list includes the I , . ow . cxc / ci! i e managerial rcspnnsibili- 
Cambridge University Press. £4 University Libiurv shelf-marks hes 1,1 ,he ,ndl! ‘ ol '“Jav. Ii breaks 

(paperback, £2.40). new ground, ami ii can he 

Companies engaged in manufactnr- Portsmouth Reran / Series. Borough commended. The Inner is a eollcc- 
ing and distribution from 1948 to ^cssiuns Papers 1653-1688. A 1,011 articles and lectures by one ol 

1960 and quoted on the Slock Ex* • .,,?,£ ndi,r com P ,k ‘d by Artlmr J. the flioxl respected of educational ad - 
change were analysed by (heir pub- Willis, and edited by Margaret J. niinislralnrs. all of which deal. I rum 

r. e j: Hnml e „n, nni n > 


I960 and quoted on the Slock Ex* • 
change were analysed by (heir pub- „ , 

fished figures for predictions of pro- “ oud * 
fiinbrlily and relationships hetween 0 

liquidity, credit giien. changes in The cor 
stocks, and other gfiorl-run aspects consider 
of company flnan jft . T ^ d ata 
IcctbU rind sthhd^ized 1 6ymb NIKSR. found ii 
and the Statistics Division of the Ctircfiillj 
Board of Trade (as it then wax), on eludes si 


Huud. 212pp. Philliinorc for the 
City ol Portsmouth. £4.25. 


one point ol view or nnntlu-i-. with 
the shortcomings of the existing uni- 


The compilers of this calendar give vcr ? ily sys,tfni : . ,s il fu| vc fur gootl in 
about tha 


HUftiws' » ”»™ncnM«oininr-iii ^iranitiTP-ra-w^ ■ J^X^Shrintali fc -the individual papers 

lectfed and standaroized oy tneiNicSR. found in such castes. A large and ai ? flluquently wrlltcn. niid informed 
and the Statistics Division of the carefully produced volume which in- witil P cnc,1!,li, ig observation tern* 
Bo:ud of Trade (as it then wax), on eludes some facsimiles of document* l wred !1 lively -vnipalliv foi the 
puinslaking analysis by Whittington maps and an index, it launches a new T l ! s,ra,iol,J> {l,uI dil lieu Hies of the 
and his coadjutors, do not on the series designed to indicate and to f ,sint! general ion. Where the iwo 
whole bear out widespread public, make more widely accessible the "°oks meet is here: Sugar ( . lain 
economists’, and businessmen’s sources for Hie historv of Pnri<u ,l,at university cdiicaliun. and 


wnoie bear out widespread public, make more widely accessible the 
economists*, and businessmen's sources for Hie history of Ports- 
nutions ii bout effects of squeezes on mouth. 


liquidity, stocks, and many other 
elements of linin' financial and loss- 
avoiding problems. Tables and text 
alike provide valuable facts and cor- 


Rcligion 


a great deal of it. is an almost indis- 
pensable qualification for a career 
culminating in managerial rank. Yet 
without the additional advantage of 
a professional, or a traditionally 


alike proyule valuable facts and cor- Brandon Ow'in TAp i- a IJ™**™* w u fradiimnallv 

rcchvcs for everyone concerned in Ministry llfinn WCK rfin " S u CU l , iy ' . hwme “nvinnnncm. olicn 

profit-mu king and profit-distributing. i„ h{ _ n 'p„_ ‘ , ■ based on industry or commerce, few 

that two Deonln wlm n>ml kL,!! ^'TL^. ^ j ^ ^ FCacIl 


History 

PoYNTF.il, Don II!, Medicine 300-1929. 


ii,,.. , ■ „ . , — ^iiiuuiiicNL.in none to reacli 

wrin fh« l °v^ 1 h,!i u nia,UI - T hK ,cve [- T hc problem of (lie grow- 

h criticism that the mg numbers of eilucakal unemployed 
bSv T? °- man s lfl,KlloI,s l0 ° ls already very serious. Only very 


There. Krf S.TO 

Thomas, J. M. Shopping 1721-1900. criticism, and it could be extended family advantages- can look forward 

WmiTNO. I. R. S. Agriculture P 30- !? „2S *, L al1 tIle t ‘ me , wilh what- to » i oh which will email sutislaciion 

1872. . ever subject ho mny be dealing Mr and self- fulfilment. In such a silua- 

Wqod KnsPRT Eiuertitinnimnn mm “™ l »on raises questions, and, per- tion. Dr Shrimali argues, the iiniver- 

1900. Liuertamiiienis, 18Q0- ^.because he is himself a trafned sW» must change tfieir .nrthwk Z\ 

Lin numbered leaves. Evans. Paper- nSxitv “J 5“ ? unv,nc f. fheir studenls that a degree 

•back. £2,25 each. . 1 . ^^*W*f*- Not all the £ something more than a job-ticket. 

Four more BU«h.«ta tataded oSj ; ‘" 1 ' 



okhibi wl on a bludkboHrd 'rtr ^ > nion-roomi aiid get em atrtfigKtfer. • umVeftUx graduates is grim, unless 

awefc^SSS- Ssarjavs-a 

J Transport , . 

■SAN|tqOiMeit j : . BRURKpai ' Mohan. ^ C * a | Studies iNNiK.HAitoiD A.^4 History of The 

-iffamhlial,. A' Historical.! Survey:' ^ ri tain l972. Ati Official Handbook Canathnn Pacific Railway. 365pp. 

pl*i,s;. Delhi!;- K^imur! ■ I*8pp.. HMSO. fTso^ • }£*■ Abbot : DaCid SSt 

1 ^ -i ' . ; 5 : > / Misgivings that', the.habit of readlnc T r' £4 ' 50 ' 

, The ahcfctit city of Sumbhntin M0Ta-^, be ! n .8 ,o ^t to ihe seductions of ihe Tle , PR - Completed in 1885. was 
; ..dhbad District hns long fallen into Revision: screen ; are not entirely - ! , more *han just an immensely 
j. obscurity; [ but Its story pi'esenls by this; lajekt edition of w^ n f- c “ nada lj ne extending 

' lhfe.grbund, and rits, and iri; ,1970 'mphs' tha n ^23 0«l iW W» formidable J), ink 1iN « u b- 

; devastating otuM^e* 1 of fortune.^ I|: ;|s new:., books were published ^ with- a j^hcd in 1923 and now reprinted. 71 
' rpenlwoetna the PUran^ ; Jl fpmwl • .Mwf ^Hew> ed? a v^]i. d {:>ve!I-documented. piece of 
fi. erhpice. tu folklore.: tiOns.v fn all osnoiUb o.i , linns'* fnoinni» 


JSr^SgJ 

the current method Jf «'f3 
great project like thcfpiu 4 ! 
JU,;d h, " h 

Travel 9 

I I'l N'RS, I'HANt Py, P eilpli 9 

25« PP. Angus and^ 

Frances I e tiers has rolloa^t 
very successful travel boS 
luixl Asian countries with 

of her adventures -which J 
and various -in India. 
travelled rough, sleeping „ 
way platforms, accepting kj 
Wherever it was offered, fallmj 
at i.ucknow, gening 
assaulted in Goii, and tfyJ 
find clues to the elucidate 
enigma which is India, 
demonsiraliunx, was miiatn 
hippy and narrowly ** 
beating-up. She shared it*fe 
die work of Kashmiri bod 
Nepalese rice cultivator., i 
peasant farmers : she saw mu 
the " underside H cumeui 
to her to discover that & 
delicacy of her treatment b) ik 
people of South-Pjisl Asu.| 
wax a serious disability is |* 
posing her to very unpleasaia 
ences and ^enforcing & p 
vigilance which becaiw » 
intolerable strain. Mershmi 
vat ion, her gift of dotripfa 
her warm humanity nuhfc 
most enjoyable. 

World Affairs 

A fricn 1971. Compiled andt 
by the ediimial staff of 
Afrupie. 440pp. Ntv l 
Africuna Publishing Cwpcrj 
Distributed by Meier anl B 
£4.50. 

This volume was prepared Wq 
unti-Oholc coup in Ufimk 
ali'hougli the section os (b 
poliidcul system -.tnipt .Oral 
read with reservatioitti^a 
tu in a 4 i indy animation M 
position was by no means n 
able ami refers lu “an undm 
of violence". Fn general tk 
clearly written (and weB tna 
since they were presumaidj ’ 
originally in French) sccl'^ 1 
individual countries are ps 
and we4l-hakmced. That on n 
for example, rightly jwjf 
trmi Wes in the old WcuHw 
before the Nonlh-lho mwj 
the background againd ■ 
Biuf-m sccevsion and war * 
wen. /j 

Tiie earlier sections 
general issues and 
nent ax a whole, and h«*J" 
condributors write objeemw 
with insist. The ehip^ 0 ?. 
and the Soviet Union- for ■* 
recognizes both the 
placed on the practice « 

In the socialist countries tw» 
und the need in A*no , 
entirely new Weowf* 
designed to satisfy 
needs— a recognition lt rS 
the sympathetic awaM>j| 
the book, of T*rwnk* 4a 
polides. (IncidentBlty. J|| 
have been wortfi 
similarity between 
Declaration and w 
Declaration in Zawta*^. 
slon of this sabe 
In Africa njakes d ^ ^ 
fortunate the omis«" ^ 
chapter on (he 
Ihe continent, 
more crjiical, lor ^ 
sdvefi and for the l -1 •< 
for Russia). ■ . . !lt i " 
There arc some 
detail which detract [ . ^ 

merits this volume. : ^ 

instance, that ol* 

«rry the Fhad. 

and have pot .been ^ 

the text. It is also a P'*f 
are not given for nian> , 

tistical .iablM jO :^. JJpi 

And ‘It w upfqrtOhatcH 1 ^ 

sonsarexonlclmicsiu^L t 

base* fas in |he C ^P ; JJjc j 
African f.OwP]* ‘ % % 

same sentence - 

comp^rcld Wilh; m 

dollars, J ^ 

relate lheliiF'9« 

- *.f- ~j* 

..vr-t. - K'i>a 



VACANT APPOINTMENTS AND PUBLIC NOTICES &t 











EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

VACANCIES FOR THREE 

Chartered Librarians 

Three Nottinghamshire Comprehensive 
Sdtools at Chilwell, East Leake and New 
Ollerion each requires a CHARTERED 
LIBRARIAN. Salaries within Librarians’ Scale 
(C1.545-E1 ,932 per annum) according to 
experience. 

Details and application forms from County 
Librarian, County Hall, West Brldgford, Not- 
tingham NG2 7QP. 

Closing date 14th April. 


British 

Technology 

Index 

For tracing and recall of recent specific technical 
information 


Assistant 

Librarian 

Applications are Invited tram qualified 
librarians for a post on ihe general 
processional team at Brighton Public Libraries, 

Salary Is on the Corporation’s Trainee/ 
APill/IV scale. AP 111 is paid to those having 
passed the Part II examination. 

Further details are available from the Chief 
Librarian, Central Library. Church Street. 
Brighton, BN1 1UE, to whom applications 
should be senl within a lortnight ot the 
appearance of Ihle advertisement. 


MONTHLY 

The Library Association 

HUdgmouat Si., Store Si., London WC't 7AE 


librarians 


(DON BOROUGH OF 
HILLINGDON 

M Sfl Ibe Purchkiins and Fm- 
w<la ii 1tat».iiri«i>. UiBi i.Mt 
«n Drmon. Applicant* nlniuld 
ftiirf UbrirUei and be Inlm*nd 
■K taaaWso ol nudcin dctdiip- 
<wicaium and cauili>iiiiknii 
. .They llkiiild be able tu 
MBtw ur chuiilu UVBf llie 
IctUgn ia ■ coflipnlfriMa i»- 


ANNUAL 


jMi CLOD ia C 2 .UM per 

aeBfliwiji Ufli KdopieU p Pio- 
Deielupracni Nihcme 
P.^iUy u be applied m ihit 
« lo (unher prupreutun and 
w Hemaenu will be atailaMe 
^HMiuaciii of pcrfiirnance 

may inciuda temporary 
■U bowing In approppaia 

ffi* M Irani Ihe Eeiahlhh- 
^ W-T/lS/ii. Manor Huuw, 
MMdlewe. ciualna 

tqndon borough 

! : . Op BRENT 

OF 

*««. London, NWI0 JXD 

* '"** ana rollege 
f“ r,l 5« , ». *«I oXa.«i 
•Itaifl* * h 4J c, 4F.P f Eoilneer- 

m. 


THE UNIVERSIIT OF 
GUYANA 

yACANrii'K- i.i nn Ait y 
A lTl.h AljiiNS me lii.iial liir ibe 

r.illuvklnH I'OSlJi:— 

Ull L1HKAKIAN. , .... 

Appllrani* ■hmilil be ChaKertd Lib- 
rarian* «lth prelcrahly nil mini sir a (lie 
(lpericncB in ■ Cut lege ur Unirenliy 
j.lbrary and tb.iild hold a higher dealer, 
ilullei itill imliiilr uJmlnuirutlon and 
dcvrlupnirm ur the Umicmiy Libia— 
and a UmlUJ aim,uni vt tnimlal wufk. 


Him I nil I'USI H 

Ull L1HKAKIAN. , .... 

Appllrani* ihiiuld be ChaKertd Lib- 
rarian* rtlth prelira hi y adnllnislrailte 
(lpiricnce in ■ Cut lege ur Unite i»liy 
l.lbiary and 


dcwlupnirm ur the 
and a UmlUJ amuum 

l -,WI, K ,, A! ' s,slANT 


cmly Library 
u.irlal wiift. _ 
UIIKARIANS 


Anpliianii ih-idd be I’niienliy 
lreduau* *«h A.L.A. or equuolem mul 
l.lhiery eanericitce. 


I, mill* HUVIHlIbbi 

®rU^AVn*iyiW r ViM;. .. 

1 ‘EMM?" f iBRASIANS : UAI = 

«awi «ssa s is 

be provided »l«h roue lull paiiaara few- 
numv ale J r " r w JtaKlf I henclfc 
ipouie. idd nnm»rricd children under IK 
ifiii /rum ptjinl of, rccfuiunenl. A 

fes!a^gSnSS!« ffiur jss 

& dSttn. 


FVbruan. IWL 


County Borough of- 

VMfjhtkm 




ESSEX COUNTY COUNCIL 

SOUTH-EAST ESSEX DIVISION 


SOUTH-EAST ESSEX SIXTH FORM COLLEGE, 

Klin Road, Thundersley. 

FULL-TIME 

CHARTERED 

LIBRARIAN 

M™ra n “e & -tt 

76 d teaching stall In this pmposa-buin collage Salanl 
In accordance with Grade A.P. 2/3. £1,395 El ,932 per 

Application lorpi and further details, which can be 
omalnod by sonillng a ■.i.a.o. lo Ihn Divisional Education 
Otlicer. ' Brooklnuds ', Hockley Rond. Rayleigh. Esso*, 
should be returned with 10 days of the appearance of 
this advertisement. 


MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Applications ere Invited for ihe position of : 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT (FEMALE) 

Age 18-22 

Wanted in apeolal library. Excellenl working conditions. 
Library experience and the ability lo type are desirable 
bui not essential. 

Applications to the 
Administrative Officer, 

MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL, 

Booth Street West, 

MANCHESTER MIS 6PB. . 


CANE HILL HOSPITAL 

CouUdou. Suner 

LIBRARIAN 

Mssawss 

bMPiMt- 

Salgrv CS4tf n XI.31I ■ v*u. HMr 
wErlwlH irbMM. 

, aB&SWffr* 


RESEARCH 

LIBRARIAN 

Inthe Centre for 
Studies In Social Polky 

Thli new Canin', ariabHahed jrflk 
•ubslanKal long-term au — 


Order Form 

p lcase iW\ in. the form below in block capitals, with the copy for 
your announcement and send it to the address below. 

^ ‘ '35* 9 tr Uqe.'(Mbk 70 p) Bo* Nomber 15p Extra- 


.ADDRESS 


art BOX REPLIES TOi Classified AdverthemeiU DepL* 

Wnttw Howt 8 * rare, Lortoa, ECUP 4Dfc Til .IlM ^ ^ 

k'i,i j-.-. ;■ ■ v 




U * 


A recent study by management services 
has led to the re-organisation of the 
County Library Service. These alterations 
take into account the growth of library 
use by all sections of the community and 
probable future developments. 

Group management teams are being 
established at Counly Library Head- 
quarters end at each ol three- new 
regions. The following posts are now 
advertised : j 

Assistant County Librarian 
(services to the young) 

Salary: £2.788 to £3,282 per annum. 
Essential user car allowance. 

SeniorRegional Librarians 
(three posts) 

Salary: £2,283 to £2.766 per annum. 
Essential user car allowance. 

Applicants should have had wide experi- 
ence of publlo library work and be pre- 
pared to accept a challenge calling lor 
both creative and management skills as 
well as drive and personality. 

Technical Developed 

Training Officer 

Salary: £1.932. to £2,457 per annum. 
Casual user car allowance. 

ApplloantB should be able lo plan and 
carry out comprehensive programmes o 
training. They must b B aware ol current 
developments In computer applications 
In libraries. 

Generous lodging, removal and resettle- 
ment allowances Are available. 


« 
mb 


Further details, job deaorlpl lone and 
application forma may be obtained by 
writing to The Counly Librarian, Tower 
Strrt), Chichester, Sussex, eldting' In 
which post (s) interested. Cloalhg date: 
10th April 1972. 





LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTTON 
Education Department 

Libraries Division • . v> c 

Librarian-in-charge 

7SA ^ wsas 

Review. 

Chartered Librarians are Invited to jipply tar jhb Jew 
Sat in a modern, busy and expanding servlpe. Ppim 
S? 8 eK orL. .aa l?fy_^®rie aooordlng to.-Cj^cW 


Roed, Sutton, Surrey. 


T. M. H. SCOTT, 
Principal Chlel Officer 


;' UBRARIES DEPARTMENT 

SENIOR ASSISTANT 

•. ■ ,:j v- - ! Ei,7B8^ea4ei<AP-3) 

■/ . ‘ «■ .• ; .: • . 

Candidates should hewe pttiifed “trie. Library Assoplallpri 

Partlloxamlnallon. : . i 


rami ■ . *■ ■ . . ; . 

Application forms and Vpb ; Description from the; Borough 
Librarian and Curator, Qreenviijoh Llbraiyr Wool^ioh Roe 
London SE 1 0 bRL. r v ;. , . . j.' ^ '".-t ' 

'V ■ Closing fait 

: f t.bND6^ BO ROClb.H 6^ GRE^WICH 







